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DIVING-BELL. 


Wie early ages the area and depth of | undiscovered. The ancients considered it 
© Ocean was vague, and for many gen-| the abode of the marvelous, peopled by 


& its wonders and mysteries were | sirens who played on harps and sang sweet 
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songs. Its boundaries were unknown, and 
all was veiled in superstition. 
’ olden times, unlucky was the voyager who 
‘loved art and beauty. Charmed by the 
sweet songs and music, he became the sub- 
ject of fantastic illusions, saw imaginary 
coasts, and was wrecked on invisible rocks, 
Sometiines harmonious sounds, like music, 
are wafted over the water; but they are 
caused by the sobbing of the waves and 
winds, and swash of the water against the 
ship’s side, the bulk of some great fish, or 
the breaking billows on the coast. Betore 
our ancestors dared to launch their barques 
out upon the boundless deep, the Mediterra.- 
nean Sea and its shores was the limit of 
their marine knowledge. All beyond was a 
region of wonder, veiled in legendary lore of 
the most extraordinary character, But as 
they became more enlightened, they pushed 
boldly out on the broad ocean of the myste- 
rious waters, making new discoveries, add- 
ing to their store of knowledge, and gradu- 
ally extending the bounds of their empire. 
As generation succeeded generation, they 
improved upon the inventions of their pro- 
gentiors, and extended their discoveries in- 
to all parts of the world. After many cen- 
turies of progression, man, with the aid of 
his knowledge and inventive faculties, con- 
structs vessels that sail upon every sea, and 
boldly bids defiance to the fury of the ele- 
ments. Heclothes himself in an impervious 
suit of armor, in which he drops beneath 
the surface of the waters, exploring their 
cavernous depths, revealing their hidden 
mysteries, and rescuing lost treasures. 
The age of superstition and ignorance has 
passed away, and the wonderful works of 
the Creator are studied without fear or 
molestation. 

The art of submarine diving and explora- 
tion is in its infancy, and at the present 
' time but little is known outside of the pro- 
fessional diver. The ancients were igno- 
rant of this art, and for many centuries it 
was unknown. What accounts we have are 
more of a legendary character than authen- 
tic origin. About two hundred years ago 
the first practical machine was built, in 
which a protracted stay under water could 
be made. This apparatus was invented by 


In those 


the celebrated astronomer, Halley, especial 
ly for submarine exploggtion and experi- 
ment ;\ in it he descended’to a depth of fifty 
feet. This machine congisted of a diving- 
bell, waich he had constructed particularly 
for that purpose. This invention was util- 
ized by the English engineers in building all 
the immense submarine structures on the 
English coast, until the year 1830, when it 
was superseded by another invention 
convenient in formpand less expe 
the bell. 

Air is necessary to sustain the fife 
man, and his organization is such tl 
forbids a long stay Beneath the surface of 
water. Therefore hé is unable to re 
extensivé exploration without the aid of 
some. specially constructed - apparatus to 
supply air. This has been invented within 
the lastdecade of years. Man, donning a 
certain kind of apparatus, may plunge bold- 
ly into the water, walk about, and breathe 
the air of the heavens with safety, and with 
the same freedom as when above the sur- 
face and on land. 

Halley’s diving bell consists of a large 
iron bell, communicating at the upper part 
with a force-pump. When the workmen 
wish to descend, the bell is inverted, they 
enter, and are seated on bars that run across 
the bottom or mouth of the bell, which is 
lowered into the water at the desired pvint. 
Upon reaching its destination, the pump is 
put in motion, and the air soon drives the 
water out. A lantern is then lighted, and 
the workmen can leave their seats and 
commence their labors. As they cannot 
stir from the inside, their field of operation 
is limited; but this inconvenience is easily 
remedied by moving the bell horizontally. 

The practical principles of the diving-bell 
may be illustrated in the following simpli- 
fied manner : — 

Take a common drinking glass, invert, 
and submerge it in a basin of water. The 
volume of air in the glass will diminish in 
bulk as it descends. At the same time, the 
water in the glass will gradually increase in 
bulk. As the glass descends, the air with- 
in becomes compressed, and prevents the 
water from filling it. Make a communica- 
tion bétween the bottom of the glass, and a 
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reservoir of air compressed to the same ex- 
tent as that within, and the water will re- 
main at the same level. Force the air with- 
in the reservoir into the glass, and the 
water will be driven out, and the glass filled 
with air compressed to a higher degree. 
This is precisely what takes place within 
the diving-bell, which was the first success- 
ful invention ever employed in subaqueous 


Semmeceeded by another invention, con- 
Fucted on similar principles, having all its 
advantages, and the greater utility of being 
in the power of those within, either to float 
on the surface of the water, or sink to the 
bottom. This machine was invented and 
constructed by M. Payerne, who ramed it 
the “Submarine Hydrostat.” Thirty men 
could work within it without inconvenience, 
for hours, and with perfect safety. It is a 
vessel of great convenience and utility for 
clearing harbor bottoms, and the execution 
of many other kinds of submarine work. 
- Externally, it has the appearance of a large 
rectangular box, surmounted by a smaller 
one, and both closed in except at the bot- 
tom. The interior consists of five apart- 
ments, three of the larger are the principal 
ones. The lower hold, or compartment, 
communicates with the upper one by a 
shaft. Between these two is a third, which 
communicates with the others by means of 
stop-cocks. Around the lower rooms runs 
a gallery, connected with the former apart- 
ments by stop-cocks only; The lower part 
of this gallery contains ballast for the 
machine, while the upper: is filled with water 
or air, as the occasion may require. When 
the hydrostat floats, the lower compart- 
ment and part of the shaft is full of water; 
while the middle, upper ones, and the gal- 
lery, are full of air. A lift and force-pump 
is in the upper apartment, where the work- 
men would be stationed. When they wish 
to sink, they hermetically close the shaft, 
and the pump is worked to draw water from 
the exterior, and fill the middle apartment 
and galleries. The two lower compartments 
are connected by a pipe which is furnished 
with a stop-cock. As the middle room and 
the gallery, whose contents are the same as 


the upper and lower one, fills with water 
the hydrostat becomes heavy and sinks to 
the buttom. At the same time, the water in 
the lower hold is being expelled, and it is 
filling with compressed air. The workmen 
now open the shaft and descend to the base, 
where they have the bottom for the scene of 
their labors. When they wish to rise to 
the surface, the men re-enter the upper 
compartment, and close it hermetically, 
work the pump to withdraw the air from 
the hold, transmitting it to the middle com- 
partment, forcing the water by way of the 
escape-pipe to the exterior. The machine 
soon becomes lighter by this prucess, and 
floats on the surface. It can be easily 
moved from one place to another by tow- 
ing. This submarine apparatus for clear- 
ing harbor bottoms has always been used 
with great success, and the methods in 
which it may be employed are numerous. 

The diving apparatus, to which reference 
will now be made, is one of the latest in- 
ventions, and most convenient in form for 
all submarine work. The object of this ap- 
paratus is to give each individual workman 
the utmost freedom of movement when un- 
der water. It consists of a water and air- 
tight habit, made of rubber-cloth and metal, 
constructed in such a form and manner as to 
allow the utmost liberty of action, which 
cannot be had when inclosed in a bell or 
hydrostat. The air necessary for respira- 
tion is furnished by a lift and force air- 
pump, which communicates with the in- 
terior of the diver’s clothing by a pipe. 
This invention is of French origin, and has 
been in use about twenty-five years or 
more. 

At the end of the last century, attempts 
were made by a native of Breshaw, to de- 
scend into the water, carrying a large supply 
of air compressed in a reservoir attached to 
the back of the dress, and communicating 
with kis mouth by atube. In France, dur- 
ing the ensuing years, many attempts were 
made to improve this apparatus, but without 
success. In England, some form of this in- 
vention was in use until 1830. Many 
changes were made in that country up to 
that time, where it was used with consider- 
able success. 
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About that date two Frenchmen —M_ ! which reaches him at a pressure the same 


Rouquayrol, a mining engineer, and M. 
Denayrouze, a naval lieutenant — invented 
an apparatus sufficient for the exigencies of 
all subaqueous work. Whether man be 
naked or covered with impervious clothing, 
his respiration must not be obstructed, but 
depends on his own will and strength of 
lungs. This result is obtained by means of 
an artificial lung or supply-regulator, which 
consists of a reservoir made of steel and 
copper capable of resisting an immense 
pressure. This reservoir is surmounted by 
an air-chamber, constructed in such a man- 
ner that it will regulate the supply of air. 
This apparatus is carried on the diver’s 
back. Arrespiratory tube issues from this 
chamber and terminates in a mouth-piece 
made of sheet-rubber, which is held be- 
tween the lips and teeth of the diver. This 
tube is furnished with a valve that permits 
the expulsion of air, and opposes the in- 
flux of water, The steel reservoir is separ- 
ated from the air-chamber by a conical 
valve, from the chamber toward the reser- 
voir, in such a manner that it opens by the 
influence of an exterior pressure, — the air 
within the reservoir tending to close it. 
This ingenious arrangement renders the 
regular working of the air-pump unneces- 
sary, and the air is transmitted to the diver 
as fast as required. When under water, 
this apparatus works in the following man- 
ner: — 

The diver, drawing in his breath, removes 
a portion of air from the chamber, and ex- 
terior pressure follows, which causes the 
valve to open, and air to issue from the 
reservoir which re-establishes the equilibri- 
um between the interior of the air-chamber 
and the surrounding medium; and the 
valve returns to its former position, inter- 
cepting the comraunication between the 
reservoir and the air-chamber, until another 
respiration brings a repetition of tne phe- 
nomena. When the diver respires, the 
valve in the respiratory tube permits the 
air from the lungs to escape into the water. 
This apparatus works automatically, with- 
out regard to the working of the air-pump. 
When the diver has received the required 
quantity of air necessary for respiration, 


as the rest of his body is subject to, he is 
able to breathe without unnatural effort. 
The same gentlemen have improved the 
construction of the air-pump in such a man- 
ner that the leakage decreases as the press- 
ure increases, until it can scarcely be noticed. 
Air, when compressed to a high degree, be- 
comes heated, and when in this condition is 
very injurious to the inhaler. In thigaj 
proved pump the air traverses two 
cold water before entering the steel 
voir, which remedies this inconvenien 
Another of the most important principles of 
this apparatus, is, that the expired air rises 
in bubbles to the surface at equal intervals, 
if the diver breathes regular and natural. 
When they come more rapid or slowly than 
customary, it is a sign something abnormal 
is taking place, and the diver should be 
brought to the surface at once. The substi- 
tution of a metal mask with a glass front- 
piece, instead of the old style diving-helmet, 
allows the diver to be hermetically closed 
within his suit with great facility, which is 
easily effected by a single bolt, almost in- 
stantaneously. In the old style diving- 
suits, the air filled the space between the 
body of the diver and the dress. The ex- 
pired and excess of air transmitted by the 
pump, escaped by a little valve fitted in the 
helmet. As long as the pump properly per- 
formed its work, bubbles would arise to the 
surface, at the same time it might be send- 
ing airtoacorpse. In this new apparatus the 
escaping air denotes to the attendants the 
healthy condition of the diver at all times, 
while in the former nothing would be known 
of his circumstances. With the advantage 
of this new apparatus, experienced divers 
and attendants are not necessary for ordi- 
nary submarine work. 

Messrs. Andrew J. Morse & Son, of 
Boston, manufacture submarine armor, air- 
pumps, diving-dresses, and ail necessary ap- 
pliances for the business. Their apparatus 
is of superior make, improved pattern, and 
universally used and recommended by the 
U. S. Naval Department, Wrecking Com- 
panies aod Divers, in the United States. 
The armor consists of a helmet, dress or 
suit of canvas, pair of shoes with lead soles 
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to keep the feet down and body upright, 
weights on the breast and back to sink the 
diver, and prevent rising from an over- 
pressure of air. A life line for the trans- 
mission of signals between the diver and 
his attendants completes the outfit. The 
air is transmitted to the diver by an air- 
pump of the most reliable make. Its cylin- 


ders are inclosed in a cis- 
tern which is constantly sup- 
plied with cold water, which 
renders the air cool and pleas- 

ant. The helmet is made of 

copper, and of such shape 
that it rests easily on the shoulders. It is 
provided with front lights and side lights, 
made of the best quality French ylass, which 
are protected from breakage by a copper 
grating. The dress is fastened to the hel- 
met by means of straps which are held 
firmly in place by thumb-screws. The air 
from the pump enters the helmet from the 
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back, and is distributed, by means of tubes, 
directly over the face of the occupant. The 
outlet-valve allows the foul air to escape, 
and is so constructed that it prevents water 
from entering. This firm has recently at- 
tached a telephonic apparatus to helmets 
with satisfactory results, which is a great 
advantage to divers and attendants. Al. 
most any person, clothed in this armor, 
may descend into the ocean with impunity, 
although there are several minor precau- 
tions, which might prove disagreeable if un- 
observed. 

Every thirty-two feet descending isto the 
water the pressure increases one atmos- 
phere. In this ratio, at the depth of one 
hundred and thirty feet, the body would be 
subject to a pressure of four atmospheres. 
A rapid transferrence from one pressure to 
another of the human body cannot be effect- 
ed with safety. But by descending a few 
feet daily, and increasing the distance each 
time, the body soon becomes accustomed to 
these new physiological changes. In this 
training, the descent should be made slowly, 
and the returning ascent more so. In or- 
der to avoid. all inconveniences allow one 
minute for every six feet rise. If these 
simple directions are not followed, much 
suffering may arise, namely, singing in 
the ears, and headache. 

As we descend beneath the water, light 
diminishes, and darkness increases with 
the depth. In places where the bottom is 
muddy it is impossible to see beyond a dis 
tance of fifteen or twenty fee. To remedy 
this inconvenience, artificial light is em- 
ployed, which is obtained from electric 
sources, and may be carried to any depth 
desired. When incased in the new and 
improved armor, and assisted with all mod- 
ern appliances, the most timid and inexperi- 
enced person, with little practice, may de- 
scend with safety into the depths of the 
ocean; and conduct submarine works, 
search for lost treasures, or walk its laby- 
rinths, studying its mysteries for the ad- 
vancement of science or recreation. 

There is alimit, beyond which it is dan- 
gerous for man to descend. This distance 
is about two hundred feet. The diver at 
that depth 1s subject to a pressure of seven 


atmospheres, and any accident that oc- 
curred would endanger his life. 

The use of submarine armor has become 
universal ; and the art of diving indispensa- 
ble in all aqueous works. Originally in 
vented for wrecking purposes, it has been 


_found essential for the following uses : — 


Recovering property from wrecks, raising 
vessels, removing sunken obstacles and ob- 
structions from rivers and harbors, laying 
bridge and wharf foundations, repairing and 
cleansing vessels’ bottoms, sponge and 
pearl fishing, building sea-walls, and ‘sub- 
marine blasting. 

New uses are being developed every 
year for this valuable invention, and without 
it no submarine work of importance can be 
properly conducted. All deep-water vessels 
should be provided with this apparatus, and 
all mariners should be versed in the art. 
Great advantages are derived from its use, 
and works once considered impossible are 
now effected through its agency, with 
rapidity and small expense. There are 
many wrecking companies and divers en- 
gaged in this branch of business, and the 
amount of property annually rescued and 
preserved from the ravages of the ocean is 
very large. 

There is scarcely a storm that visits our 
coast but the services of the diver are re- 
quired. Let the reader imagine himself a 
diver in the employ of a wrecking com- 
pany, and during a storm a vessel approach- 
ing the coast is driven upon a reef of rocks 
or other obstacles, and receives injuries of 
such a nature that she sinks. But she has 
on board a valuable cargo that can be saved, 
and perhaps after that is removed the hull 
can be raised, repaired, and be serviceable 
for many years, 

After receiving intelligence of the disas- 
ter you proceed to the scene of action in a 
vessel adapted and fitted for the wrecking- 
business, namely, steam-engine, wrecking- 
pump, diving-suits, hoisting appa-atus, and 
all necessary appurtenances. Upon arriving 
at the locality, the vessel is moored fore and 
aft, in proximity to the wreck. After ail 
preparations have been made, and the vessel 
secured in a satisfactory position, the divers 
don their suits and prepare to descend into 
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the water. First, the canvas habit, heavy 
leaden-soled shoes, and weights ; then the 
air-hose is coupled on, the life-line secured, 
and a knife is placed in the belt; you give 
your parting instructions to the attendants, 
and the helmet is secured in its place, the 
air-pump put in motion, and all communica- 
tions with the outer world are severed, and 
you are alone with yocr own conjectures. 
On the side of the vessel a ladder is raised 
that you may descend into the water gradu- 
ally./4$00n after immersion the temperature 
changes to acooler degree, and a singing 
and painful sensation is felt in the head at 
the drum of the ear, which gradually wears 
away after being in the water a short time. 

lowly sinking in an uprigat position, and 
in a moment you land on the deck of the 
sunken vessel, which is about thirty feet 
from the surface. At the depth the body is 
subject to a pressure of about one atmos- 
phere, which after some experience and 
practice will not be observed. If the weath- 
er is pleasant, the water quiet, and the sun 
unobscured by clouds, all objects within a 
radius of forty feet may be distinctly seen, 
and the water will present a pale emerald 
hue, and you will seem to be surrounded by 
a tremulous liquid atmosphere of a beautiful 
green color. Fish will be seen flitting 
around the same as the birds in the subarei- 
al atmosphere; some will pause in their or- 
bits, ard motionlessly watch and perhaps 
conjecture “from what realm has the gro- 
tesque monster come,” and after making 
careful observations, will silently Ccisappear 
within the depths of the limpid masses of 
aqueous atmosphere. Perhaps some hid- 
eous monster of a savage nature may dis- 
pute your right in their dominions, and at- 
tack you with savage fury, and you will be 
forced into combat in which personal safe- 
ty depends on its destruction or immediate 
flight. You will be surrounded by animated 
lite that inhabits this liquid atmosphere, the 
same as in subareial. 

After landing upon the vessel’s deck, and 
carefully noting the surroundings, you com- 
mence the tour for exploration and discov- 
ery. The deck is clear of all articles ex- 
cept those that are secured. The vessel 
rests on her keel in an upright position, or 


an angle of twenty degrees. Walking along 
the deck, no sounds are heard; all is still, 
motiouless, and desolate. Flitting shadows 
are sometimes seen, which are caused by 
the denizens of the finny tribes passing 
overhead; and the estilating motioa of 
ropes and sails, waved by the ever-cease- 
less motion of the ocean. Passing along, 
making careful observations, and avoiding 
entangling life and signal tine, or air pipe, 
you come tothe cabin. Its doors are thrown 
open, or torn from their fastenings, by the 
action of the waves, or the struggling efforts 
of crew and passengers in the wild rush for 
the life-boats. The windows are stoven in, 
and the native tribes of the deep steal 
silently in and out, through the dark shad- 
ows and mysterious nooks. Continuing on 
and passing around to the stern of the ves- 
sel, an object greets our sight which is of a 
very unpleasant nature. The helmsman, 
lashed to the wheel, guiding the doomed 
vessel in her course, and faithful to do his 
duty until the last moment, has met his 
doom. 

After making your report to the engineers, 
they conclude to attempt raising the vessel. 
In the space of ten days the cargo is re- 
moved from the wieck, and several divers 
go down, taking material with them, and 
patch up the hole in the bottom, close up 
the hatches, and all holes that furnish flow 
for water into the vessel. Large boxes, 
rectangular in form, calied “camels,” and 
made especially for the business, are placed 
over the wreck, near each side, and filled 
with water, until they are submerged. 
Large iron chains are aitached to them, and 
carried under the bottom of the wreck. 
The water is pumped from the camels and 
the vessel is partially buoyed. Another set 
of camels is fastened to the wreck, and the 
action repeated until it is brought to the 
surface. Sometimes a: recking-pump with 
a capacity of one thousand gallons per min- 
ute is connected with the hold of the ship. 
This immense pump in a short time partial- 
ly empties the water from the wreck; and 
this sudden lighting causes the vessel to 
rise on the surface before the water has 
time to re-enter. But our limit is reached, 


and we reserve the rest for the March issue. 
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CALIFORNIA IN THE YEARS 
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PART SECOND. 


GAMMING WITH A SLAVER.— WHAT WAS WANTED.— WATER FOR GOLD. 
—A SICKENING SIGHT AND SMELL. —A MATE WHO DID NOT KNOW. 
—ON THE PASSAGE.—A GALE.—THE DOCTOR GROANS AND YELLS 
WORSE THAN EVER, AND LEWEY EXPERIMENTS WITH HIM, AND THE 
RESULT IS SUCCESSFUL. — OFF CAPE HORN.~ A LONELY ISLAND, AND 
A SAD DEATH. —LEWEY’S POULTRY YARD. 


HE shot from the schooner had struck the water about an eighth of 
acable’s-length from our weather beam, and the spray had floated in the 
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air, and some of it landed on our deck, a circumstance that awakened all of 
the Gaulic ardor of Lewey, who wanted to jump on the rail, and give three 
cheers, but Mr. Prentice looked at him, and made a motion with his foot, 
which was quite significant. But the French lad revenged himself by mak- 
ing disrespectful gestures behind the officer’s back, and imitated the old 
man by playing on an imaginary accordion, all of which made the boys 
laugh when no one was watching them. 

“Get up a couple of vhips on de fore and maintopsail yards, Mr. Pren- 
tice,” the master said. “Give de canvas a good vetting down, and see if 
she von’t go a little faster through the vater.” 


_ “ Ay, ay, sir,” was the cheerful response, but I could tell by the face of  - 


the mate that he looked upon the order as useless, for the schooner was 
just walking up to us, and a very pretty sight she presented, with her im- 
mense spread of canvas, raking spars, and huge square sail at the foremast, 
and weather topmast studding-sail, and little top-gallant sail, about as large 
as our mizzen royal. As she plunged forward, and rolled, and settled down 
by the stern, she showed copper that was as bright as gold, and the bone at 
her cutwater was milk white. 

We saw no one on deck except a man who was clothed in white linen, 
and had a red silk sash around his waist. He was smoking a cigar, the 
captain told the mate, and once in a while would cross to the lee side of his 
vessel,and take a good, square look at us, as cool and unconcerned as 
though he had been on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, and had five hun- 
dred men to do his bidding. In fact, the gentleman in white must have 
smiled when he saw us rigging whips to wet down the sails, for the old man 
turned to Mr. Cushing (our boy passenger, who had got out a double-bar- 
reled shot gun, and loaded it with extra charges, in his anxiety, and then 
did not dare to fire it off), and said, — 

'“ By dunder, but de feller is laughin’ at us. I dink he is a Yankee arter 
all,” and Mr. Cushing, who had just recovered from his seasickness, took a 
look through the spyglass, and said he was a white man, at any rate, and 
that he would be alongside in half an hour’s time, which remark made Cap- 
tain Peterson bang the telescope on the monkey-rail, and say, — 

“ Den, by dunder, I ‘Il fight him, if he vants fight,” and I think he would 
have done so, for the Danes have plenty of pluck, and the old man was no 
exception tothe general rule. I never saw any one who did frighten him, 
except that bad boy, Lewey, one night at Monterey, and no wonder, for 
even I was alarmed on the occasion, — for fear I should get a taste of rope’s 
end for our practical joke on the Mexicans and foreigners present at an 
entertainment. 

All at once the top gallant forecastle of the schooner was crowded with 
men, swarthy, black fellows, with red caps and straw hats, sashes around 
their waists, and long knives in their belts, and then up to the foremast 
head, so that we could see the emblem, floated the Spanish flag, and a sec- 
ond shot fell alongside of us, very near our lower studding-sail boom, which 
was guyed out, and the sail set. 

“A slaver, by dunder!” the captain said. “In vid de studding-sails. 
He vants vater, I knows, and if he don’t vant dat, he is after grub, and vill 
pay for it.” 


We in with the studding-sails on a run, hauled up the mainsail, backed 
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the maintop-sail, and awaited the approach of the first vessel we had seen 
we could not run away from. 

.“ Just as I thought,” growled English Jack, the grumbler. “There a’n’t 
to be no fightin’ after all* What is this bloody old hooker good for, any 
way ?” 

As he would have growled ten times worse had there been hard knocks, 
no one paid much attention to him. We calmly waited for the stranger to 
range up alongside. Then the man who was dressed in white linen waved one 
of his hands, there was the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipes, and in an 
instant the foretop sail was thrown aback, the square sail lowered, the fore 
and main sheets eased off, and the jib hauled to the windward, and the clip- 
per lay about half a cable’s length from us, bowing and rolling, and showing 
her bright copper, while some twenty men on the forecastle leaned over the 
rail, and looked at us with as much curiosity as we regarded them. 

“ Ship ahoy,” came from the man in white, who stood near the main rig- 
ging of the clipper, and, as he spoke, removed a cigar from his lips, and 
blew a cloud of smoke toward us. 

“ Schooner ahoy,” was Captain Peterson’s answer, from our quarter- 
deck. 

“ Where are you from?” asked the man in white. - 

“ Boston ; forty-one days out. Vot schooner is dat ?” 

The man with the white shirt, and white linen trousers, again sent a 
cloud of smoke in our direction, as he answered, deliberately, and very 
carelessly, — 

“This is the Jenny, of Cuba,” and he smiled, as though he knew that he 
could change names as easily as he could light a fresh cigar, or shift his 
flags. 

“ Vot is your cargo?” the old man demanded, “and vare is you-from ?” 

“Our cargo is a miscellaneous one, and we are last from the coast of 


, Africa, thirteen days out,” was the answer, with a laugh. 


“ Vell, vot does you vant of me dat you fires at my ship?” thundered 


the old man, who began to get mad, as he thought of the loss of time, being 
' outsailed, and threatened. 


“Qh, I sent a shot after you to make you ‘heave to.’ We did not aim 
very close, as we did not want to harm you. The fact of it is, your vessel 
sails so well that we feared we should not overhaul you. Nice ship that of 
yours, captain, and a fast one. It is not every vessel that could give us 
such a tug as you have done. If we had hada ten-knot breeze we should 
have been some hours coming up to you.” 

This little bit of flattery pleased the old man, and his face relaxed its 
scowl of disgust, as he answered, — 

“ De ship sails vell enough, I suppose ; but vot does you vant of me?” 

“ We want a cask of water, cavtain. We have been becalmed ten days, 
and our stock of fresh water is‘running short. You will let us have a cask, 
captain ?” 

“ Not by a blanked sight,” was the old man’s blunt rejoinder. “Ve has a 
long passage afore us, and I has no vater to spare.” 

Chips, who was always thirsty, and whose eyes glistened at the mention 
of water, uttered a groan as the slaver made his demand, and then a smile 
stole over his face at the captain’s answer, and flat refusal. 
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** Oh, yes, you will let us have a cask, captain,” the slaver said,as he 
lighted a tresh cigar. “We fear that we shall need it before we reach 
Cuba, and a market, and it may be the means of saving many lives. Come 
on board, and let us talk the, matter over. I would not ask you to take the 
trouble, but, the fact of it is, an English sloop-of-war put in an appearance 
on the coast, and we had to slip our cable, and put to sea, leaving our boats 
on the beach, and on the sea. You will honor us with a visit, captain ?” 

“ No, sir, I vill net do it,” our master answered. “I must be on my vay 
to California. It is a long distance from here.” 

The slaver did not appear annoyed at the refusal. He smoked on unruf- 
fled, and, after his cigar was well lighted, removed it from his mouth, and 
said, — 

“ Captain, I have four Spanish doubloons in my hand, a nice box of Ha- 
vana cigars in the cabin, and a bottle of the best champagne you ever 
drank, and all that I ask in return for them is a cask of fresh water, and I 
mean to have it. Be kind enough to come on board, if you please,” the 
last words a little threatening. 

This was in 1842 remember, when slavers were on the ocean in large 
numbers, well manned, and with the fastest vessels that could be built, arm- 
ed, and ready to use guns and cutlasses if occasion required. It was usual 
to run on the first signs of danger, but, if running was not available, fight- 
ing was looked to as a last resort, and sometimes successfully. If a slaver 
wanted provisions, water, spars or canvas, the first merchant ship that was 
spoken furnished every thing required, and sometimes the articles were paid 
for, and oftener they were not, but there were few words spoken when one 
of the sea rovers, and dealers in black birds, expressed a wish for certain 
kind of stores. 

Captain Peterson knew all this much better than I did at the time, and 
he was also aware that he would stand no show with the schooner in a 
fight. He was sure that the cask of water must go, either by purchase, or 
by force, and he hesitated but for a moment, as he saw two port holes care- 
lessly opened on the lee side of the schooner’s bulwarks, and the muzzles 
of two brass nine-pounders were exposed to view, not in the way of threat- 
ening, hy any means, but simply as a reminder that there were twenty-five 
desperate ruffians all ready to man those guns if the captain should wave 
one of his small hands, and merely wink to the boatswain to pipe the crew 
for action, or boarding. We were in a trap, and must do the best we 
could. 

All those things the old man thought of, and saw, and then he sighed, 
and ground his teeth together, as he turned to Mr. Prentice, and said, — | 

“ Clear away de starboard quarter boat, and get it alongside, and put a 
crew of four of de boys in it, dose vot know how to row, and den get a 
tackle up over de main hatch, and hoist up von of de casks of vater, and 
put a sling around it, so dat ve can tow it tode schooner. Blank him, he 
"ll have de vater at any rate, and ve might as vell make him pay for it.” 

We lowered the quarter boat, —the one that I was afterward appointed 
coxswain of, built expressly for the surf of California, light, broad of beam, 
buoyant, sharp at both ends, and managed by a steering oar, or rudder, ac- 
cording to service, and rowlocks for four oars. We had two of those kind 
of boats, and I had charge of one, and Tom Butler the other, and we had to 
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keep them in first-class order, all the time we were on the coast, carrying 
passengers, and trading people from shore to ship, and return. 

The boat was hauled alongside, the steps adjusted, the man ropes secured, 
and four of us boys were ordered into her, and, to my delight, I found that 
I was assigned to the after oar, Lewey the next one, Tom the third, and 
Harry the bow, to fend off, throw the painter, and make fast when we came 
alongside. 

“I tells you vot it is,” Lewey whispered, as we took our places, under the 
direction of Mr. Prentice, and waited for the old man to titivate in the cabin, 
“I know how de skipper could make dat old son-of-a-gun, de slaver, get 
away quick, right off.” 

“How?” we all asked, and put our heads together, which caused the 
chief mate to grow suspicious, for he said, — 

“None of your deviltry, boys, unless you want a job aloft when you 
return.” 

“De old man he frighten ‘em dis way,” whispered Lewey. “He take 
his accordion vid him, and he play one two tunes, and away de slaver go, 
and he neber stop till he drop anchor in Havana.” 

We all roared, and this made the mate so curious that he wanted to 
know what the fun was about, but we did not dare to tell him, and just at 
this moment the old man came down the steps, with a short blue jacket, 
blue trousers, white shirt, and a white beaver hat, the pride and glory of his 
heart, and never worn except on great occasions, and during all the voyage 
that hat played a conspicuous parton more than one occasion. It was the 
first time Lewey had seen the hat, and was so astonished he freely kicked 
my shins under the thwarts, and whispered softly in French, — 

“ Sacre nom de Dieu; regardez vous son chapeau.” 

As far as I could understand that bad Lewey meant in English, “ Good 
Lord, just look at the old man’s hat,” and I nearly strangled to keep from 
laughing. 

Mr. Cushing had received permission to accompany the captain, snif- 
fing in the air Havana cigars, and choice vintages of champagne, and, as 
the two dignitaries took their seats in the stern, we shoved off, dipped our 
oars in the water, and, with good, sweeping strokes, headed for the slaver. 
As we neared the clipper, the boatswain’s whistle sounded, steps were 
thrown over the side, clean, white man-ropes were made ready, and a per- 
son, whom we supposed the first officer, came to the gangway, a dark-skin- 
ned ruffian, with a profusion of hair on face and head, and every appear- 
ance of being a Spaniard, as far as looks were concerned. 

““ Way enough,” growled the old man, as we shot alongside, tossed our 
oars, and let them fall on Harry’s back, while he was leaning forward to 
fend off, and a grim smile passed over the captain’s face, as he said, — 

“ None of your blanked monkey tricks here, now | tells you. Stay in de 
boat all of you.” 

The dark pirate swung the man-ropes, the captain took two steps, and 
was over the rail, and young Cushing followed him, while dark eyes were re- 
garding us from various parts of the schooner, and, as we scrutinized them 
in return, we saw men from the United Sfates, England, Spain, Germany, 
and one Frenchman, who chatted with Lewey in so rapid a manner, that 
the words flashed over their heads like chain lightning around the horizon, 
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on a hot summer evening, and I found that I could not understand one 
word in twenty which they uttered. 

The Frenchman said that they had two hundred and ten black birds in 
the hold, and were compelled to leave the coast in a hurry, because an 
English man-of-war had been dogging the schooner for a month and they 
had run out of the harbor one dark night, and got off the coast, ard then 
been in the doledrums for eight days or more, and had not made ten knots’ 
progress, nor seen a cloud, or had a rain squall, and, as they left the Afri- 
can shore short of water, in consequence of hurrying out of port most un- 
expectedly, they feared they would lose some of their cargo unless good 
luck was with them. The Frenchman further stated that it was an easy 
life he was living, that all the men liked it, and, if they landed the cargo 
safely, he would get three hundred dollars for four months’ work. He said 
all the sailors were partial to the business, and the only thing they dreaded 
was capture by an English man-of-war. The American cruisers, he re- 
marked, did not bother them much, unless affairs were too publicly con- 
ducted, as the American naval officers were rather favorable to slavery than 
otherwise. 

While Lewey and the French sailor were conversing, and many of the 
crew were throwing in a word when occasion required, in various tongues, 
I went up the steps, and looked on the deck, as white as sand and holy- 
stones could make it, with all the brass work so bright that you could see 
your face init. I gave one long sniff, and dropped back into the boat, 
held my nose, and could only ejaculate, — 

‘‘Good Heaven, what a smell!” and then all the slaver’s crew laughed, 
and said that it was their private perfumery, and they rather liked it after 
they had got used to it, and that it did not require much time to do that. 

Once more I mounted the steps, and glanced around. The officer of the 
deck, the Spanish-looking pirate, told me, in his native tongue, to come 
over the rail, and peep down the hold, and see the cargo. As the old man- 
and the captain of the schooner were in the cabin, drinking wine, and 
smoking, I accepted the invitation in spite of the smell, curiosity being 
more powerful tnan the stench. 

The fore and after hatches were off, but there were iron gratings over the 
openings, so that the blacks could not make a sudden rush for the deck, 
and throw the crew overboard, or murder them in a dozen different ways. 
The steam and stench that came up those hatchways were so terrible that 
I could only give a glance, and saw that the unhappy slaves were all seated, 
chained, handcuffed, and crowded together so that there was not an inch of 
spare room, as the negroes were dovetailed together, and when one swayed 
by the motion of the vessel, the others were also obliged to do the same, or 
feel the rough grating of the iron rods that passed through their shackles, 
and prevented them from tearing each other in their rage and despair. 

I again held my nose, and looked down, but the eyes of the negroes met 
mine in a mute appeal for water and air. I could endure no more, and, 
gagging, and sick at the stomach, I retreated to the boat. For a week after 

I would taste that terrible, sickening, human smell, and even my clothes 
were impregnated with the stench, or appeared to be. 

But, boy like, I could not withstand the temptation to take another sur- 
vey, and, as I glanced over the rail, I saw the mate smoking his cigar, and 
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looking as careless and indifferent, as if he had a cargo of sheep, instead of 
human beings, in the hold. 

“Senor pilote,” I said, in the best Spanish I could command, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, “how many slaves have you lost since you left the 
coast? ” 

“Quien sabe,” was the answer, with a smile, and a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, and a cloud of cigar smoke from his mouth. 

“ When do you expect to reach Cuba?” I continued, nothing daunted by 
his know-nothingism. 

“Quien sabe,” was the answer, and another shrug of his shoulders, and 
more smoke. 

“How many slaves will die before you get into port?” I continued. 

“No lo sé,” was the answer, and the man turned away, and walked aft, 
for who could tell what sufferings the negroes would have to endure before 
the schooner dropped anchor in port? 

Lewey wanted to ask a few questions of the mate, but, before he had a 
chance to do so, our ship lowered a cask of water into the sea, and Mr. 
Prentice hailed, and toid us to come alongside, and tow it to the schooner, 
which we proceeded to do, while the crew of the slaver got up a tackle 
around the mainmast head of their vessel, and were all ready to sling and 
hoist in the water, when we arrived alongside. 

It was a slow pull to tow a three-hundred-gallon cask, but we accomplish- 
ed the task, even before the old man had left the cabin. The slaver’s crew 
hoisted in the water, and secured it on deck, and, by the time they had ac- 
complished the job, our captain and Mr. Cushing made their appearance, 
looking as though they had not spent a disagreeable hour. The old man 
handed mea box of cigars to put in the stern-sheets of the boat, and, while 
hé was having a few last words.with the master of the slaver, I had a good, 
fair look at the latter. 

He was a young fellow, not more than thirty years of age, light complex- 
ion, a pleasant face, delicate mustache, thin lips, and a look about his eyes 
that denoted a raging devil when there was occasion to show temper. He 
was short and muscular, and had a hand as delicate, but brown, as some 
ladies. The bosom of his white shirt was covered with embroidery, and in 
the centre gleamed a magnificent diamond, as large as a filbert, while the 
red sash that he wore around his waist, to keep in place his spotless linen 
trousers, was of the softest and finest Canton silk, with fringe at each end 
at least ten inches in length. Take him all in all he would have answered 
very well for Byron's pirate, the “ mildest-mannered man thet ever scuttled 
ship, or cut a throat.” 

“ Well, captain,” said the slaver. as he extended his hand at parting, “ I 
owe you many thanks for your kindness. I hope we shall meet some time 
in Bostor:, and, with a good dinner, talk over this fortunate visit. I ama 
a native of old Massachusetts, and a good State it is, but rather fanatical 
in some things, and slavery is one of them.” 

The old man did not reply. but shook hands, and came toward the gang- 
way. I don’t know whether he had given slavery a single thought, but | 
suppose he looked upon it as a necessary evil, as most ship captains did in 
those days, when the slave power was very strong in the United States and 
elsewhere. 
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The captain stepped into the boat, and the Spanish mate looked over the 
rail, and grinned at me, and said, — 

“ Buenos dias marinero Americano.” 

“ Buenos dias, senor pilote,” I answered, while the old man looked at me, 
and then at the Spanish mate, in wondering astonishment. 

“ Au revoir, mon ami,” said the member of the slaver’s crew who hailed 
from France, addressing Lewey. 

“ Au revoir,” responded Lewey, and then added, “ Belle depeche,” which 
meant, I think, “Good riddance to you, and your ill-smelling craft.” 

“ Shove off,” cried the old man, “or some of dese boys vill be speaking 
de African lingo next,” but he did not look very much displeased as we 
pulled on board, hoisted up the boat, and secured it, while the ship was 
kept on her course, with braces checked in a little, just enough to enable 
us to carry a foretop-mast studding-sail, for we had struck the southeast 
trades quite early, and they came fresh from the Arctic regions, ladened 
with cool air, and bringing a long, regular sea, that met our bows lke a 
spile-driver, and sprinkled many a hogshead of water on the deck, and wash- 
ed aft to the mainmast, filling the lee scuppers full to the wash-boards. 

The slaver changed her course, making a track, aud stood to the northerd 
and westerd, with a'l sail set, and her huge square canvas spread to catch 
every breeze, and the last we saw of the captain of the schooner he was 
smoking a cigar, and waving his broad-brimmed Panama hat in acknowl- 
edgment of tke old man’s salute. Whether the slaver ever run his cargo 
into port I never knew, but he certainly did command the handsomest and 
fleetest vessel] that I met on that cruise, so probably was successful. 

Of course the visit to the stranger formed the topic of conversation for 
many a day, and that night, in the first watch, Lewey and I stole forward, 
and for one bell regaled the crew with a minute account of what we had 
seen, and then English Jack swore that he would run away at the first port 
at which we anchored, and then make the best of his way to Cuba, and ship 
on a slaver, as they were all “ plum-puddingers.” I asked him if they used 
the stench as sauce, or to give the crew an appetite, and he said that he had 
rather be on a slaver at any time, than on a hide-~lrougher like the Admit- 
tance, wheré there was no rum, and no fun, and just work all day, and all 
night, and no watch and watch, such as slavers enjoyed. 

Then the grumbler, to relieve his mind, and feelings at the same time, 
volunteered to sing a song, and, as | had heard so much of sailor’s melodi- 
ous voices, I was delighted, and thought that he would favor us with some 
heroic ballad of the sea, but my disgust was extreme, when, in tones that 
were like the rasping of a saw, and with neither tune nor time, he roared 
out, — 


“As I was kissing the daughter so fair, 
Who should come in but her blanked old mother, 
Caught me in her daughter’s lap, 
Slapped my face, and shouted murder. 


Corus. — “ Tow row-row, Paddy will you now, 
Take me while I’m in the humor, 
That ’s just now, — tow-row-row 
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“ As I was tripping down the stairs, 
Who should I meet but her blanked old father, 
With a brace of pistols in his hand, 
To shoot the man that kissed his daughter. 


Cuorus. — “ Tow-row-row, Paddy will you now, 
Take me while I ’m in the humor, 
That ’s just now, — tow-row-row.” 


Delicacy compels me to state that I have had to change some of the 
+ words, as they would not read well in print, and might prevent their being 
set to music, and sung in the pleasant boudoirs of- the land, or at some mu- 
sical festival, where all the critics of the country were assembled, to render 
judgment on the exclusive programme that was spread before them. 

The night watch joined in the chorus with vim, and the singing stirred 
Mr. Prentice up to the fact that his boys were missing from the main hatch. 
He sent the third mate after us, and he led us to the quarter-deck by the 
lap of the ear, and we had to walk in the lee waist during the remainder of 
the watch, as a punishment for our disobeying orders. But I had heard: 
a sea song, and my ambition was satisfied for the time. I afterward 
listened to better efforts, and some really good ballads, but my first experi 
ence was a sad failure. 

While we were running down the trades the discovery was made that our 
maintopsail yard was badly decayed at the slings, and that it was not safe 
to venture around Cape Horn with it in that condition, as it would be cer- 
tain to give way during some gale. The old man, Mr. Prentice, and Chips 
went aloft, and held a consultation over the spar, and decided that it must 
come down, and be replaced by a new one, and the next morning all hands 
were kept at work to send the old yard to the deck, and fit a new one, with 
all the iron work, and other necessary gear. The captain was in his ele- 
ment. He bossed the carpenter, the mate, and all hands, and would even 
have bossed me, but I had learned a lesson, and kept out of his way when, 
he was on deck. However, the master understood his business, and at) 
eight bells in the afternoon the new spar was in place, the topsail bent, and 
set, and the decks cleared up for the night, and one watch sent below.' 
That was the only spar we had to change during the passage, as far as de- 
cay was concerned, but the lower rigging was not what it should have been, 
and only good care, and lots of tar, kept it in place until the voyage was. 
ended. 

We now began to make preparations for Cape Horn. The north star 
sank out of sight, the southern cross appeared on the horizon, and a few 
Magellan clouds were discerned. Schools of porpoises played around the 
bow of the ship, and the old man used to go out on the martingale, and dart’ 
irons at the fish, and fasten to them, but the rapid motion of the vessel al- 
ways tore out the harpoon, and the captain would come in on deck, and 
growl at his bad luck; but one day he drove an iron clear through a por- 
poise, and it appeared to be clinched, or bent, on the opposite side. As the 
ship was not going more than six knots an hour, we run the prize up out. 
of water, got a bewline over its tail, and then hoisted it in on deck, anda 
mighty proud mian the captain was for the rest of the day. So happy that 
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he told the steward to give the people some of the prize for supper, and to 
let us have a sea-pie the next day, while the same night the steward made 
fritters for the cabin table, mixed with flour, and the brains of the fish. I 
did n’t think they were very good, for that bad boy, Lewey, stole two of 
them from the galley, and gave me one, and had they not been stolen I 
don’t think I should have cared much for them, for they tasted soggy and 
brainy. I told my chum if he must steal to take something worthy of his 
great talent. He said that he took all that he could lay his hands on, but 
that some bo;s were never satisfied, and I had better do my own stealing | 
in the future. This frightened me so much that I apologized, and then 
shook hands with the French lad, to prove that I did not hold any animosi- 
ty toward him. The same night, to show that he could be generous and 
forgiving, like the noble-hearted son of France that he was, he abstracted a 
quart of dried-apple sauce from the galley, and shared the plunder with me, 
in the middle watch. This time I did not rebuke him, as I should have 
done, for my good words and example made no impression on him. But 
the apple sauce was delicious, and the old man scolded the steward at table 
for not making more, so that he and his passenger and mates could have a 
taste all round. The third officer did not get as much as a smell, as he had 
toeat last, and take the leavings, if there were any. 

One forenoon, when we were in latitude about 30 deg. south, English 
Jack and I were sent aloft to sew on a mat to the foot of the foretop-gallant 
sail, where it chaffed against the foretop-mast stays. We stood on the top- 
sail yard at work, Jack sewing, and grumbling, as usual, when all at once he 
stopped his labor, and his eyes grew large and greedy, as he said, — 

“ May the devil fly away with me if there is n’t a big school of sperm 
whales off our weather bow, and not a single son-of-a-gun of a blubber- 
hunter in sight. Just my blanked luck.” 

Jack had been in a spouter, and knew the various species of whales, so 
I was sure he was correct. The wind was light, and we were not making 
less than four knots an hour, and, as the fish were not more than two 
cable’s-lengths from the vessel, from my elevated perch I had a fine chance 
to. see them. 


“ There ’s a school of sperm whales off the weather bow, sir,” Jack cried, 
hailing the deck. 

“ Well, keep on with your work, and they won’t hurt you,” was Mr. Pren- 
tice’s reply, showing how much a merchant sailor cares for such things, 
while, had we been a whaler, the officers and crew would have become fran- 
tic with delight at the bright prospect before them. 

We did make a pretense of doing the work we had been sent aloft to 
perform, but at the same time we paid more attention tothe monsters than 
sewing on the mat. The sight was, indeed, one to watch with interest. 
There were about twenty whales in the school, and one of them was an old 
bull, a massive fellow, which Jack said would “cut in” all of eighty barrels, 
at least, and that he should like to be fastened to him, with a good boat's 
crew at his back. He would make the “old sojer” soon spout blood, and 
“turn him up” in less than half an hour, all of which I believed, as I did 
not know how difficult it is to killa sperm whale, especially a fighting one, 
that wages war with flukes and teeth, and crazed with rage and pain. 

Some of the females had calves by their sides, as we could tell by the 
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tiny spouts, and the way they sported around their mothers, and the interest 
the latter took in their offspring, was as wonderful as it was to see the huge 


“monsters stand on their heads, and wave their flukes back and forth, as 


delicately as a lady waves her fan at an evening’s entertainment, when the 
air is close, Once in a while one, more circusly inclined than the others, 
would breech, throwing most of his form out of water, and sending up spray 
and foam many fathoms high, and then another, to show that he could do 
even better than that, would make a mighty effort, and out of the water go 
full length, and when he came down we could hear the concussion quite 
plainly. Then the old bull, as though astonished at the noise and tumult, 
would thrust his huge, square head out of the sea, two fathoms long, or 
more, whirl around, to get a view in all directions, and see that no one was 
approaching. Even from our elevated position, we could get a glimpse of 
the little eyes of the whale, and were satisfied that it would have been diffi- 
cult for a boat to pull on him, and escaped detection, small as the eyes really 
were. 

The animals, or fishes, just as you please to call them, did not appear to 
be disturbed at the near approath of the vessel, or to care for us. They 
played and gamboled around while we were close to them, but at last we 
heard a rifle shot from the quarter-deck, for the old man, who was an excel- 
lent marksman, had been unable to resist the temptation, and planted a ball 
in the old bull’s head. We could almost hear it strike, we thought, then, as 
if by magic, the massive jaw sunk out of sight, and, in a few second's time, 
there was not a whale to be seen. Every one had disappeared below the 
surface of the ocean, and when they came up again, half an hour afterward, 
they were far away to the windward, and going at the rate of ten knots an 
hour. That was the last we saw of sperm whales until we were in the wa- 
ters of the Pacific Ocean, near the line. 

The next day we raised a sail ahead, and gained on her all the forenoon. 
The old man was anxious to compare longitude with some one, as he was a 
little doubtful of his chronometer, the latter and his lunar observations dis- 
agreeing. He was desirous of seeing which was correct. We did not 
make any additional sail, for we had all that we could carry, with the wind 
about one point free, and the way we walked toward the stranger gladdened 
every heart. When about two miles astern of the fellow, he hoisted Eng- 
lish colors, put up his helm, and edged away, as though he did not want to 
speak us. We saw that the vessel was a whaler, for she had three boats on 
her port cranes, and we wondered at the lack of courtesy, as a whaler will 
chase a vessel all day forthe sake of a gam. We showed our American 
colors. The stranger responded by hoisting the stars and stripes, but still 
edged away from us, and then the old man got mad, and that was not a dif- 
ficult task when he was crossed. 

“ Take a small pull at de vedder braces, Mr. Prentice,” the captain said. 
“ Ve vill see if he runs away from us some more.” 

We checked in the yards, and then the Admittance jumped, while the 
whaler, finding that he could not run away from us, luffed up, backed his 
maintopsail, and awaited our approach. He knew that we were a merchant 


ship, and had no time for gamming, and, perhaps, that was the reason he 
did not desire to speak us. 
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“Vot ship is dat?” hailed Captain Peterson, with an air that seemed to 
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say, “I am acrack Indiaman, and you are nothing but a blubber-hunter, ' 
any way.” 
_ “The Amethyst, of New Bedford, seventy-four days out. What ship is 
that, pray?” 

“ The Admittance, of Boston, fifty-one days out.” 

We had backed our maintopsail, anu luffed up to the windward of the 
whaler, for we were going too fast to have a long chat under full sail. 

“ Vot is your longitude?” roared the old man, who cared more for that 

‘than he did for compliments, just at that time. 

“ Forty-six, seventeen, west,” was the answer. “ What is yours?” 

“ Forty-six,” making a difference of some miles between them, and the 
joke of the matter was, neither would know for some time which was right, 
and both would fear being wrong, and they could worry the heavenly 
bodies every night, until the truth was developed, or by sighting some well, 
known point of land, where the latitude and longitude were well defined. 

' The Amethyst had touched at St. Catherines for fresh provisions, and 
was bound to the Sandwich Islands, picking up sperm whales by the way, 
if they could be found. 

_ “There is another whale ship just ahead of us,” the New-Bedford man 
said. “It is the Arab, bound around the Cape. You will have hard work 
to overhaul her, as she is a fast vessel.” 

“Ve vill try,” our captain answered, and waved his trumpet, but just then 
he happened to think of something, and said, “I run through a school of 
‘sperm vhales yesterday forenoon. There vas a dozen or twenty of dem. 
Thought you vould like to know.” 

“Sperm whales?” in tones of anxiety from the whaleman. 

“Yes, and big ones, too.” 

“Put your helm hard up,” the whaleman said, to the man at the wheel. 
“ Square in your cross-jack yard. Haul that jib-sheet flat aft. I’m off for 
those whales. If you speak the Arab don’t mention the matter, if you 
please.” 

The skipper of the Amethyst waved his speaking trumpet, his ship turn- 
ed short on her heel, and away she went on another tack, in search of oil 
and wealth, while we resumed our course, hoisted a foretop-mast studding- 
sail, checked in the yards a little, bounded along, and at eight bells, or 
twelve noon, we raised the Arab from the foretop-mast head, and at eight 
bells in the afternoon we passed her, a mile to the windward, for we were 
making over eleven knots per hour at the time, and the Arab about seven, 
but we had a press of sail, even to the main royal, and drawing like the 
little pony that it was, while the whaler was content with topsails, and main- 
top-gallant sail. Her captain was in no hurry. Time was no object to him. 
We exchanged s:gnals, and at dark the New-Bedford ship was far astern, 
and that was the last we saw of her. 

_ The nights commenced to grow cool, and the days longer. It was now 
the nineteenth day of December, and I began to think of Christmas, and 
stockings, and nice presents, but feared that | should come short. How I 
envied the people in Boston, as I imagined the cheer that they would en- 
joy, and once, when I confided to Lewey that if I was at home I should 
have lots of mince pies, and cake, and a glass of wine for dinner, he bade 
me be comforted, for, if there was any good grub for the captain, he would 
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see that we had a share, even if he had to foreswear Catholicy, and embrace 
Methodism, under the spiritual guidance of the black doctor, and while I 
told the bad boy that it was disgraceful to steal, yet I promised to aid him 
in his designs on the cook, unless the old man came down with plum duff, 
and a sea-pie, the latter we hoped to be made from one of the eight pigs in 
the pen on the fore hatch. 

I may as well say that the captain did the handsome thing, but there were 
no plums in our duff. However, Lewey obtained a handful of raisins while 


the steward was picking them, for the cabin pudding, in the galley, by pre- 


tending that the old man was calling for a light for his cigar. While the 
steward was absent the raisins disappeared, and, at dinner, we would take 
a mouthful of duff and two plums, and imagined that we were having a roy- 
al feast. If the master had suspected us we should have remembered that 
Christmas Day for a long time tocome. But Lewey was very skillful, and 
very adroit in his manipulations, having studied the art of legerdemain at 
school, and could do many curious things with packs of cards, handker- 


‘chiefs, balance plates on sticks, and make them whirl like an experienced 


s 


juggler, while he could keep six round balls of wood, which the carpenter 
had turned for him, in the air all the time, and never let one fall to the deck 
unless the ship gave a sudden pitch, or heavy roll. He was a very valuable 
boy to have for a chum, or messmate, especially as he was honest in his 
dividends of the spoils, and took most of the risk. 

About this time Mr. Cushing, the passenger, finding time irksome in the 
cabin, with. the stiff dignity of the old man to contend with, and no one to 
talk to but the mates, natural!y desired a little more life and jollfty, so, dur- 
ing the dog watches, between the hours of six and eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, he would slip down in the steerage, and have a nice time skylarking 
with the boys, or those whose watch was below. The captain did not dis 
cover it for some weeks, and then he put a stop to the fun. But while the 
visits lasted we found them very entertaining and instructive. He gave us 
the latitude and longitude of the ship each day, all the petty gossip of the 
cabin, the old man’s peculiarities, the mates’ notions, and all about our voy- 


age. 
It was then that we learned, for the first time, that there was a large ship 
on the coast of California, belonging to the same owners as the Admit- 
tance, — Messrs. Appleton & Hooper, — and that she had to be filled with 
hides before we could load for home. We had got to collect for this vessel, 
—the Barnstable, Captain Hatch, — and it was stated that she could carry 
forty thousand skins, full as many as our ship, and that, unless cattle were 
plenty and fat, we should be a long time on the coast. All of this was far 
from pleasant news, for we supposed we had no one but ourselves to look 
after, and that the Mexicans would struggle among themselves to see how 
quick they could load us. Lewey suggested that, in case hides did not 
come to us as fast as desirable, he would borrow one of the ship’s old mus- 
kets, —terrible looking things, and awful dangerous work to those who 
handled them, — goon shore, and shoot a few thousand bullocks a day, 
just as a matter of sport, to help the voyage along. We all applauded that 
idea very much, and determined to broach the subject as soon as we got on 
the coast, if thé old man would listen to us, and give us powder and lead. 
Then Mr. Cushing would state what he intended to do as soon as we ar- 
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rived. He said that there was a man on the coast, named Henry Mellus, 
the owner’s supercargo, who did all the buying and selling, and who had 
grown rich. He would be pushed aside in the course of a few months, and 
perhaps he (Mr. Cushing) would have full charge, and would then boss the 
captain just as he pleased, and it was probable he might marry some rich 
man’s daughter, and take his wife on board to keep him company, while 
cruising up and down the coast. 

We thought that would be pleasant, and rather encouraged the idea. We 
looked upon the young fellow as a great man, whom it was well to keep on 
good terms with, for he might promote our fortunes as well as his own, if 
he had achance. Alas for all our bright hopes. When we arrived at Cali- 
fornia, we found that Mr. Mellus (the same gentleman who went out with 
Mr. Danain the Pilgrim) was not the kind of person to yield his position 
in behalf of a clerk, and poor Cushing’s dreams were over. He had much 
trouble with the supercargo, the captain, and every one he came in contact 
with, and at last was sent home as useless. 

But we really enjoyed the young man’s society, for he gave us something. 
to talk and think about. He was a rattle-brained fellow, and made things 
lively in the steerage, while he had the chance. Once in a while he would 
smuggle into our quarters small quantities of soft-tack, taken from the cab- 
in pantry. He was not a bad boy naturally like Lewey, but had no desire 
to play second fiddle to any one, hence his trouble on sea and shore. He 
had been sent to “ grow up with the country,” but he grew faster than Cali- 
fornia, and, as he could not speak Spanish, and would not learn it, he did 
not aid Mr. Mellus much, or Mr. Frederick Teschemacher, another assis- 
tant supercargo, whom we found on the coast (he was for several years 
mayor of San Francisco when the latter became a city), and a very pleasant 
young gentleman we boys found him, for he was always polite, and saved 
us youngsters as much trouble as possible, when boating, or up the creeks, 
in the neighborhood of Yerba Buena, as San Francisco was formerly 
called. 

During all the passage the boysin the steerage had been terribly annoy- 
ed with the groans, moans, and shrieks of anguish of the cook. He would 
sit in his galley until near ten o’clock at night, eating salt horse, or cabin 
fare, just as he could get it, humming softly to himself religious hymns, or 
plantation melodies, and then turn in, and his conscience, or indigestion, 
would trouble him badly. We always thought that the family he was sup- 
posed to have murdered appeared to him, and stuck pins in him, for he was 
usually grateful if a stick of wood hit him fairly on the head, and awoke 
him, or a tin pot of salt water was correctly aimed in the dark. But we 
were nearly frightened out of our wits sometimes in the middle watch be- 
low, to wake up out of a sound sleep, and hear the doctor yell, — 

“ O de Lord, de debil hab got me now, sure! Oh, let go, and hab mer- 
cy on dis old nigger, and he neber do so no more.” 

_ As I have said, the doctor was very superstitious, and had rather a suspi- 
cious eye toward the carpenter, one of the best old fellows that ever iived, 
and who would not have injured a mouse. But he was a Swede, and a 
Swede is half Fin, in the opinion of some mariners, and I have known 
black cooks to refuse to sail in a vessel on which they knew a Norwegian 
had shipped. Our doctor always had his suspicions of Chips, because, as 
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he contended, a Fin could bring all manner of disasters on us, if he was se 
disposed. He could cause head winds, calms, gales, and raise the deuse 
generally, unless he had his own way, and the cook related several in- 
stances of the magical workings, and the power of certain foreign sailors he 
had known, all of which we boys listened to, and half believed. But we 
had no fear of o:d Chips, for he was always our friend, and drank our water, 
and told us stories that were amusing, and seldom indecent. 

But at last we determined to do something that would frighten the doctor 
out of the steerage, and give us a quiet life for a while, at least. One even- 
ing, when Cushing was with us, he made a suggestion which delighted the 
heart of that had boy, Lewey. It was nothing less than to personate a 
ghost, a frightful-looking monster, that would make the doctor turn white 
with fear, and leave us in peace. 

Lewey claimed the part of ghost at once, and agreed to get up the most 
devilish-looking mask that any boy had ever seen, and all that he required 
Mr Cushing to furnish was a white sheet from the cabin, and a bit of phos- 
phorus from the medicine chest. The things were promised, and the French 
lad set to work, in the dog watches below. He made from some thick, 
cotton-duck canvas a mask, with monstrous ears, and then, from a paint box 
which he owned, and used occasionally to produce a representation that he 
would label a ship, or a man, although it was difficult to tell one from the 
other, marked out the most terrible eyes, mouth, beard, and eyebrows, 
while, with spun-yarn, he arranged springs, that connected with the ears, 
and could thus work the same, causing them to flap up and down in a man- 
ner that reminded one of the ears of a mule, when flies are plentiful, and 
the weather is warm. There were four of us in the secret, Cushing, Lewey, 
Tom Butler, and myself,for we did not dare to let the rest of the boys 
know of our enterprise for fear they would inadvertently let fall some words 
that would betray us to the doctor, or the officers, 

After a few days the preparations were completed, and we were all ready 
on the night of the twenty-third of December. The larboard watch was on 
deck from eight to twelve, and our watch below from twelve till four in the 
morning. It was blowing a gale at the time, and we were under close-reef- 
ed topsails, foresail, foretop-mast stay-sail, and main spencer, and the ship 
was just humming along, with the wind free, and our course southwest by 
south, in latitude 43 deg., heading almost directly for the northerly part of 
Staten Island, It was a good night for our experiment, as the ship groan- 
ed, the timbers creaked, and the wind howled through the rigging, as if to 
warn us of the trouble we were to encounter before we got to the other side 
of the land. The doctor was so happy, under the influence of the gale, that 
he sat a long time in his galley, toasted his shins, ate at intervals, sang his 
usual songs, and then went to the steerage, and turned in. 

By eight bells the doctor was on the full tide of his night-mare. He was 
groaning, and yelling, and calling upon the Lord to save him, when we went 
below. Instead of treating him unkindly we let him yell, and waited for 
Mr. Cushing to make his appearance. He came at last, gliding down the 
steps, and reported that the old man was snug in his berth, snoring fearful- 
ly, and that the second mate was aft, looking to the helmsman, to see that 
he steered small, and that we could go on with our circus as soon as we 
pleased. He produced the sheet, and a small bottle of phosphorus, while 
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Lewey commenced operations. He put on the mask, arranged the sheet, 
and then rubbed the fiery compound on the canvas, until he looked as un- 
earthly as a disgusted human being can look, and not be a devil. 

As we knew that no ordinary noise, or kicks, or cuffs, could awaken the 
doctor, Cushing proposed to light a match, hold it to his nose, and thought 
that it would start him, while I was to stand at the foot of the steps, and 
groan in an agonizing sort of way, and keep watch that the second mate did 
not come near us, and interfere in our business, as he might do. 

“ All veddy,” whispered Lewey, as we put on the last of the phosphorus. 
I must confess that the boy did not look inviting as he flapped his mon- 
strous artificial ears, and opened his fiery mouth, and exposed a tongue, six 
inches long, and red as paint could make it. 

“ Afore de Lord dis nigger neber do it agin,” groaned the cook, and just 
then Mr. Cushing struck a match, and held it to the doctor's nose. 

He gasped, struggled, groaned, kicked, and muttered, half-asleep, — 

“De debble got me now. I smell de sulphur, sure,” and, rolling over in 
his bunk, his astonished eyes fell upon the apparition by his side. 

Lewey flapped his ears, and groaned, as he exhibited his flaming tongue, 
and then Cushing and I uttered the most discordant of sounds. 

“O de Lord, now the debble hab me,” and, with a yell that could be 
heard on deck, the doctor bounded from his berth, tore up the steps, rush- 
ed forward, and fell on his knees, in the midst of the startled watch, assem- 
bled around the windlass. 

Mr. Davidson heard the scream, and saw the doctor dart forward. He 
followed him to see what the row was all about, and then Mr. Cushing took 
advantage of the second mate’s absence to seize the sheet, rush up the 
steps, and gained his stateroom, while Lewey stowed the mask under his 
mattress, and then bolted into his berth, and I followed his example. Har- 
ry and Chips had not awakened during the noise, so there was no fear of 
their betraying us. 

“Say, boys,” cried Tom, whose watch was on deck, coming half way 
down the steps, “ Peter is up, and wants to know what the devil the noise is 
all about. Keep mum. The doctor is in a fit.” 

The boys sometimes very irreverently called Captain Peterson “ Peter,” 
but never when he was near enough to hear it, it is useless to say. 

It was blowing so hard we could not hear the old man’s voice, but. after a 
while, we saw some one coming down the steps, with a lantern in his hand, 
and in an instant Lewey began to snore in French, and I gave a very good 
specimen of American hard sleeping. From one corner of my eyes I saw 
that the visitor was the captain. He flashed the lantern in my face, and 
there observed nothing but angelic peace, and sweet innocence. He look- 
ed a little suspicious, as though disposed to doubt my external signs of 
goodness. However, at length he moved away, thank fortune, or I should 
have laughed in his face ina moment. Then he turned the light of the 
lantern on that bad Lewey, and no wonder he hesitated as to whether the 
boy was as innocent as he seemed. At last, satisfied that no one could 
snore as the French lad was snoring, and be awake, he looked over Harry 
and Chips, then stood, and thought of the matter, holding on by an iron 
stanchion. ; 

“TI vonder,” he mused, “if dem boys has been up to some of der tricks. 
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No, I guess not. Dey all sleep sound. De cook must be crazy. I ‘Il lam 
him if he vakes me up again,” and up the steps the old man went, then 
walked the deck for half an hour, and, after the doctor had revived, by the 
aid of a bucket of cold salt water, the captain cross-questioned him, but 
could learn nothing, except that the devil had appeared to him, tried to car- 
ry him off, and that he believed the ship was haunted ; all of which so dis- 
gusted the old man, that he swore that he would rope’s end the negro if he 
made another such row in the night, or at any other time, and then the doc- 
tor asked permission to sleep in his galley for a while, which was granted, 
and we had no more midnight cries during the passage, for, if the doctor cut 
up rough in his galley, the mate would order a bucket of water to be dashed 
through the cracks of the door, and that would bring the old fellow to his 
senses. 

Our secret was well kept, and the next day the mask was pitched over- 
board, and thus all trace of our work was lost. 

On Sunday, December 25, we did not wish each other a “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” for the weather was quite cold, a thick fog was all around us, the 
decks were wet and slippery, and there was only a slight breeze blowing, 
but it was fair, and we made some progress. Our latitude, by dead reckon- 
ing, was 47 deg. south, and our longitude 62 deg. west. At noon, as it was 
still foggy, the captain ordered a cast of the deep-sea lead, or “dip’sey lead,” 
as the sailors call it for short. The ship was brought up to the wind, the 
maintopsail thrown aback, so that the vessel would remain stationary, and 
then one of the men took his station on the lee cat-head, with the lead and 
half a dozen fathoms of line in his hands. 

“ All ready,”.cried the captain from the quarter-deck, to the mate. 

“ All ready, sir,” answered Mr. Prentice, and took his station in the miz- 
zen-rigging, with a snatch block over his head, so that the line could run 
out freely. 

“ Heave,” the captain shouted. 

“ Heave,” yelled the mate. 

“ Watch, O watch, and heave,” bellowed the sailor on the cat-head, and 
he pitched the heavy, thirty pounds of lead forward, as far as he could, 
and let the line fall from his hands. 

“ Watch, O watch,” shrieked English Jack in the main-chains, as he let 
go the few flakes of line which he held, and then grumbled at such lubberly 
work, when there was no bottom to be found at a depth of five thousand 
fathoms, as he declared. 

“ Watch, O watch,” mildly cried the third mate, in the mizzen-chains, for 
the old man was looking at him, and it would not answer to be boisterous in 
his presence. 

Then the mate held the line, up and ivi, for 2 moment, raised it once 
ot twice, and made a motion to the second mate to haul in. 

“ Bottom, sir, at eighty fathoms,” Mr. Prentice reported, and then all 
hands clapped on to the line, and stamped along the deck with it, while one 
man coiled it down. 

If any one thinks it is easy to haul in a deep-sea lead, with eighty fath- 
oms of line attached, when it is cold and freezing weather, let him try it, 
and then he will alter his opinion. It is about as disagreeable work as a 
sailor can be called upon to perform, and every one ona ship is glad after 
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the duty is over, unless it is when you are homeward bound, and near the 
American coast. 

In the afternoon the sun came out, and then all hands commenced to get 
the ship ready to weather Cape Horn. The flying jib-boom was ruin, 
the royal yards sent down, —the boys had that job, —the fore and mizzen 
topgallant-yards followed, and then down came the long and tapering spars, 
royal-masts and topgallant masts beiag one piece, and the new cotton-duck 
topsails were got ready to bend the next day, and the heavy foresail and 
mainsail were overhauled and examined. We had work enough for the 
crew of a man-of-war, instead of a merchant-man. 

Mighty tired we all were when we knocked off labor at four bells, or six 
o’clock, and got our suppers, and that night a gale sprung up from the 
southerd and’ westerd, and we had to be called during the middle watch, 
and close reef the topsails, and afterward furl everything except the close- 
reefed maintop-sail, the foresail, and the foretopmast-staysail. Oh, there ’s 
lots of fun going to sea, but I have never yet been able to discover the 
point of the joke, especially in cold, wet weather, and in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn. 

The next day the two quarter boats and pinnace were taken in on the 
poop deck, and securely lashed, and now farewell to al] who fall overboard, 
for there is no hope for them. The boats are not available for use under 
an hour’s hard work. and what man could live in such a sea as we encoun: 
tered day after day, dressed in heavy clothing, and thick boots on his feet? 
For a few hours we squeezed the rigging a little harder than usual while 
going aloft, and then became as careless as ever, and did not give the mat- 
ter a thought. 

December 30 we sighted the bleak and inhospitable shore of Staten 
Island, about twenty miles distant. We were to the eastward of it, between 
the Falkland Islands and Staten Island, and for a while it did seem as 
though we should get around Cape Horn without much delay, for the ship 
was going along at the rate of twelve knots an hour, under single-reefed 
topsails, but, as we drew toward the southern end of the island, the wind 
headed us, then died away to a calm, and all the afternoon we were close to 
the land, and rolled and pitched until it seemed as though the motion of the 
ship would jerk our heads off, and some of the boys and men were seasick. 

We could see on the island mountains covered with snow, great ravines 
filled with ice, rough, ragged rocks, on which the surf beat white with foam, 
and, while I was at the wheel, because the ship did not have steerageway, 
Captain Peterson came aft to take his bearings for the night, and said, — 

“Vell, Thom, how would you like to land there?” 

“Very much, sir,” I answered. 

“Vell, you von’t, not this trip,” and the old man smiled, and I smiled in 
return, and when I mentioned the incident to Lewey he said that he would 
like to have the captain on shore all alone, with plenty of snowballs near at 
hand, and then he smiled in a mysterious manner, and I laughed, as I 
thought how surprised the master would be if a good hard snowball should 
hit his head, and how Lewey would howl when the old man took him across 
his knee. 

About eight bells, or four o’clock in the afternoon, we noticed at the edge 
of the horizon, in the southwest, a black cloud, not larger, it appeared, than 
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the one Hamlet saw. The captain watched it carefully, then the mates, 
then the men, and of course the boys. All knew what it meant, or at least 
that portion of the crew who had been around Cape Horn, and were accus- 
tomed to its pranks, and the course of its gales. 

In ten minutes the cloud was the size of the State House. In twenty it 
seemed about as large as Boston Common, and then the voice of the cap- 
tain was heard, hard and strong, — 

“Knock off vork, Mr. Prentice, and muster all hands to take in sail. 
Haul down de jib, and furl it, and see that extra gaskets are passed around 
de sail and boom. Brail up de spanker, and haul up de mainsail, and stow 
it securely. Let the topsail yards down on de caps, and haul out de reef- 
tackles. Up vith de foresail, lively, men, and put a reef in it. Lay aloft, 
and stow de mainsail, and put three reefs in de maintopsail. You boys, up 
you go, and put two reefs in de mizzen-top sail, and then furl it snug, so 
that it von’t blow avay.” 

Here was plenty of work, but we went at it with a will. Even Mr. Cush- 
ing and the steward were called upon to help us lads on the mizzen-top-sail 
yard. As we ran up the rigging I turned my head to look at the dark cloud 
in the southwest. It had grown wonderfully in the last few minutes, but 
there was not a breath of air stirring aloft, and I fancied that i could hear 
the roaring of the surf on the rock-bound coast of the island. All around 
us were Cape-Horn pigeons, and huge, majestic albatrosses, which came 
close to us, and then set their expanded wings, and examined each person 
on deck, or aloft, their sharp, piercing eyes seeing the most minute particle 
of grease.on the surface of the water, while away off in the distance I could 
hear the hoarse calling of a penguin, as it made its way toward the land, to 
rest for the night, and escape from the coming gale. The Cape pigeons 
screamed, and seemed elated at the prospect of a stiff breeze, for it is little 
they care for wind, or snow, or sleet. They can defy all, and never seem to 
tire while on the wing, night or day, diving for a bit of refuse matter from 
the ship, and then skirting off before the breeze to eat the morsel in peace 
if able to escape pursuit from envious companions. 

All this I saw at a glance, but I had no time for poetry or day dreams, 
The old mau had one eye in our direction, and another on the main yard, 
and his voice was heard all over the ship. I got to one of the ear-rings, 
with Lewey at the dog’s-ear, and Tom Butler and Harry were at the other, 
and the way we gathered up the sail, and put in the two reefs, and then 
furled it, in a ship-shape manner, would have done honor to the crew of a 
ten-gun brig-of-war, the meanest things a man could sail in in those days, 
There are none of them now afloat. Most of them went to the bottom. 

We lay down, after we had finished our work, and were rewarded bya 
grim smile from the old man, and a “ Vell done, boys,” a compliment that 
we appreciated, for he would flatter no one, and never praise unless it was 
deserved, all the time I was with him. But of late, as he has grown in 
years, although his heart is as young as ever, he has repeatedly said that I 
was the best boy that he ever saw. I fear that his intellect is not as strong 
as it was forty years ago, unless his memory has failed, for when he alludes 
to my early boyhood days, | try to flush, and turn the conversation. Ah, 
old shipmate and friend, many a gam have we had together in past years, 
on shore, but I doubt if ever we knew how contented we ought to have 
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been on that California expedition, when we all grumbled so much, and 
wished ourselves home ten thousand times a week. 

“ Up there, lads, and put a close reef in the foretop sail, and then furl it,” 
cried Mr. Prentice, and away we went, with two able seamen to look after 
the ear-rings, and, by the time we had finished, a streak of cold air struck 
us, and a Crop of rain fell. 1 glanced down on deck, and saw Chips disap- 
pear in the steerage. He had scented water, and gone after his tin quart 
pot. 

“ Put a reef in the foresail before you come down,” roared the mate, and 
we piled on the yard, and gathered up the sail, and then there was another 
little puff of cold air, and more drops of rain. 

“ Be lively, lads,” the mate called out from the deck. “This south- 
wester is coming butt-end foremost.” 

We worked like sailors and men, and then came a strong blast of wind, 
cold as the Antarctic regions could furnish for that time of year, and a few 
flakes of snow fell on our hands, and some hail-stones followed the snow, 
and the ship began to feel the influence of the breeze, to yield her sides 
to the steady pressure, and to forge slowly through the water, heading to 
the southerd and easterd. We put in the reef, ard got on deck just as the 
hail-stones began to rattle about our heads, and on our hands, bare and un- 
protected, tor you can’t work aloft with mittens, as every finger has to be a 
fish-hook to hold on with, or overboard, or on deck, you go, either drowned, 
or broken bones being your fate. 

We boarded the foretack, and hauled aft the sheet, and then got a good 
pull on the weather braces, to support the yards, and, when we had finish- 
ed all of the hard work, it was four bells, or six o’clock, and plenty of day- 
light, for it was not dark until after nine in the latitude in which we were at 
that time of year. 

Then the gale struck us fairly, and made everything surge in its fury. 
Hail, snow, rain, and wind poured down upon and almost blinded us. We 
had to get under the shelter of the bulwarks, and could not even look to the 
windward. The ship had too much sail, and I feared the canvas that was 
already spread would tear away from the bolt-ropes, but it was new and 
stout, and stood the test very well, indeed, better than was expected. 

“Man the weather main brace,” roared the old man. He saw that the 
ship was overweighted, but did not dare to start tack or sheet, for the 
sails would have flapped to rags before we could have secured them. 

He waved his hand to the man at the wheel to put the helm hard up, and, 
as the maintopsail was rounded in, the ship fell off, like a pilot boat in a 
smooth sea, and we were racing before the wind, and huge waves roaring 
after us, and threatening to come on board, fill the decks with water, and 
poop theship. The Admittance was a splendid sea-going craft, and she 
slipped from under the billows like a duck, and away we went, due north, 
until we were once more under the lee of Staten Island, and then, very 
carefully, the ship was rounded to, and we were again on the wind. Still 
it was blowing a fearful gale, and the foresail had to be taken in, and furl 
ed, and the old man gave the order, — 

“Clew up de foresail, Mr. Prentice, and be careful how you start de 
tack and sheet, or it vill get avay from you. Better take de lee clew first, 
and smother de sail vith de buntlires afore you let go de fore-tack.” 
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“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the response, although the old man could not have 
heard it. As the chief mate was a good sailor he mustered all hands to 
the clewlines and buntlines, then eased off the lee sheet very carefully. 
Although the canvas flapped, and the foreyard quivered, up went the sail, 
was held in place by the clewline and buntlines, and then the fore-tack was 
started, and we gathered it in, and the job was done, without so much as 
the breaking of a rope-yarn. 

But, although the sail was clewed up, it was not furled. It was all to the 
leeward, and slatting furiously, so a dozen hands were ordered aloft to se- 
cure it. We found this no easy job, for the wind pinned us to the rigging, 
and the cruel hail beat on our faces, and cut our hands, and the stiff, frozen 
canvas tore off our finger nai!s, and mauled us with the bolt-ropes. The 
second mate was in the bunt with Old Jones, the third mate and Scotch Jack 
were next to them, and they worked as men have to work in a gale up aloft. 
I was on the weather yard-arm, wishing that I was at home, and in bed. I 
did not have much to do where | was, but helped to pass a strong gasket, 
and then turned my back to the blast, and watched the cape pigeons, and 
the albatross, as they sailed near us upon wings that were outstretched, and 
immovable, caring nothing for the hail or the gale, and shrieking their de- 
light at every fresh squall of snow and sleet that showered down upon our 
heads, and wet us through and through. 

But we conquered at last, and, as we reached the deck, English Jack, the 
grumbler, said, with an oath that would not read nicely, — 

“ Well, this is the last time I ever set my foot on salt water, and I ’Il mur- 
der the man who ever asks me to ship for another voyage around Cape 
Horn. This is the bloodiest old hooker that ever sailed the ocean, and not 
a drop of grog to keep out the cold. The last ship I was in we had the 
main-brace spliced every time we reefed topsails, but here a man might die, 
and not get a smell of rum, and blank me if I don’t cut at the first port.” 

He would have said more, but was called away to help put fresh lashings 
on the spars, the galley, the pig-pen, and other objects that were likely to 
be moved by the seas coming on board, and it was not.until seven bells, or 
half-past seven o’clock, that the mate proclaimed everything all right, and 
told the, doctor to give the people their supper, and glad enough we were to 
get it, for we were cold and hungry, tired and wet, bleeding and faint. 

The ship was now “lying to,” as easily as a pilot boat, under the lee of 
the island, and the seas did not break over her as much as when we were 
exposed to the whole sweep of the South Atlantic Ocean, and so the night 
wore away; but still it blowed heavily, and the next morning there was no 
abatement of the gale. A sail was sighted to the windward, coming down 
on us like a race-horse, a big lump of a ship, with close-reefed maintopsail, 
and reefed foresail and fore-top-mast-stay sail. She was a noble sight as 
she buried her nose in the ocean, clear up to the night-leads, taking on 
board tons of water at every plunge, and then settling her stern down until 
it was lost to view, and a mighty wave would seem to threaten to sink the 
vessel out of sight. She appeared to slide along quite easily, just escaping 
the avalanche of water, and the next minute show her bright copper, and 
nearly her keel, as she rolled from side to side. 

_ Two men were at the wheel. We could see them very plainly as the 
ship passed, about a cable’s-length from us, directly astern, and we read on 
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the quarter-boards the name Edward Everett, the very vessel I afterward 
owned an interest in, and in which ] went to California the second time, in 
1849. She was homeward bound, freighted with copper ore, from Chili, 
and her master was making her walk as she had never walked before, since 
her keel was laid. She was loaded very deep, and steered wild. The men 
at the wheel had discarded their jackets, and stood in their shirt sleeves, 
cold as it was, and I had no doubt but that they found their task a warm 
one. The least carelessness of the helmsmen would have caused the ship 
to broach to, and then away would have gone her masts, and the ship to the 
bottom. 

The captain of the Edward Everett read our name on the stern, and 
waved his hand to us, and Captain Peterson returned the salute, and mut- 
tered, — 

“ By dunder, he had better mind his eye, or down he goes,” but no acci- 
dent happened to the noble ship, as she arrived safe and sound, and report- 
ed us near Cape Horn, in a gale of wind, making good weather of it. 

Now we had watch and watch, because we could not be kept at work on 
deck, but the mate’s vivid imagination found something for us to do. He 
had the men whose turn it was to be on duty down in the steerage, and set 
us to work ripping up old sails, and patching good ones, and doing many 
things which we could do under shelter. This was to keep the sailors oc- 
cupied, and prevent them from grumbling at the weather, the ship, and the 
grub. Idle men are always unhappy, and busy ones have no time to think 
of hard fate and fare. 

But at last the gale abated, and we made sail, only to be again driven 
back to the shelter of the island, but we gained at last, mile by mile, and 
one morning we were near the Diego Islands, off the very pit of Cape Horn. 
On one of them I have a brother buried, he having lost his life while seal 
hunting, and was interred on that bleak, barren, and inhospitable spot. 
The poor fellow was injured while turning over a surf boat, one of the 
thole-pins striking his side, near the heart, causing a wound which occa- 
sioned his dea;h, as he bled internally, and there was no help for him with- 
‘in two thousand miles. His relatives sent out grave-stones, with name and 
age cut on them, by an uncle, the master of a sealing schooner, from Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, but we never heard if the stones were set up, for the 
uncle died in a South-American port, on the passage out, and the rest of 
the officers seemed to have lost all interest in the matter. If they were 
erected over the remains, it is probable that time, and the warring elements, 
have destroyed all traces of the marble tablets. Perhaps some retired seal- 
- er, who has passed a few months on the largest of the Diegos, hunting for 

seals, may know something of the subject and give me the information so 
much desired. ; 

I looked long and earnestly at the bleak spot, and thought of my brother’s 
death, and, while Captain Peterson was examining the island by the aid of 
the ship’s glass, 1 was called aft to coil up some ropes, and asked him if he 
could see any signs of grave-stones. 

, “ Vot de deuse do you mean, Thom?” he demanded, looking at me in 
astonishment. 

“ Because, sir, I have a brother buried on the island, and his pasents sent 
out grave-stones, ani I did n’t know but you could see them.” 
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The old man did not speak, but he took a long and earnest look at the 
shore, and then said, ira very gentle tone, — 

“ No, Thom, I don’t see de stones. Poor fellow, to be shelved dare, vere 
de storm is raging from one year’s end to de other. Ve can’t all be buried 
vere ve vish, but your brother sleeps just as quiet dare as he vould in Mount 
Auburn, vid roses at his head, and a veeping villow at his feet, and ven de 
Judgment Day comes along, he von’t be forgot out here any more den he 
vould at home. Now go and get a squilgee, and scrape de voter off de side 
of de quarter-deck, and be lively about it.” 

I have no doubt but that he gave the order, in his usual stern tone, to di- 
vert my thoughts from the dead, and, perhaps, he did, for I had-no recol- 
lection of the lost brother, he having died when I was too young to remem- 
berhim. Atany rate, the squilgee was used with effect, and all that forenoon, 
while we were becalmed, I had frequent glimpses of the island, and I was 
not sorry when, at twelve bells, a light breeze sprung up from the south- 
east, and we were soon running before the wind, with squared yards, and, 
as the breeze increased, the old man and the rest of us grew more and more 
anxious, for fear that it would chop around to the southwest, and head us 
off our course. 

“ Never mind de dinner, Mr. Prentice,” cried the captain. “Set all hands 
to vork making sail. Out vid de studding-sails, alow and aloft. Be lively, 
for v~ must gain all that ve can vid this vind.” 

The ship was headed due northwest, and, as we set the topmast studding- 
sails, we found that we were likely to have lively work before night, for the 
wind continued to gradually increase, and the ship to tear through the wa- 
ter at the rate of ten knots an hour. 

“ Never mind dat lower studding-sail, Mr. Prentice,” the old man said. 
“ Ve vill have all the vind ve vants afore long, for the barometer is falling 
fast.” 

We did have a fresh gale, and it carried us clear around the Cape, away 
into 40 deg. south, before it left us. We were just twenty-one days in at- 
tempting to get into the Pacific from the Atlantic, with bad weather all the 
time. 

As soon as the cold and storms would permit we sent up our tall, slender 
spars, crossed royal, and topgallant yards, and once more all hands were on 
deck during the long afternoons. We had the usual number of heavy 
tains, when the carpenter caught gallons of water, and thanked Heaven for 
his good luck, and then we struck the southern trades, and, with all sail 
spread, alow and aloft, we glided quietly toward the line, and in the three 
weeks of pleasant weather, like paradise, we changed sails, painted the ship, 
inside and out, masts and spars, tarred down, and put the vessel in the most 
perfect order for port. Chips, under the old man’s direction, built a store- 
room in the steerage, with shelves and counters, to accommodate the Mexi- 
can people who would come on board to trade, and all hands were kept 
busy from morning until night. 

About this time Lewey conceived a brilliantidea. Every evening a doz- 
en or more boobies would alight on our yards, and go to sleep, and the 
French lad became convinced that the birds could be domesticated, and 
made useful. I agreed to assist him in the experiment, and each night we 
made a raid on the slumbering bonhies, capturing quite a number, and con- 
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.fined them in the empty hen-coops stowed in the long-boat, with the mate’s 
consent, although we had to promise that he should have one of the fattest 
for the cabin table, as soon as the fowls were in a proper state to kill and 
dress, and Mr. Prentice’s black eyes danced with fun, as he exacted the 
conditions from us, while we expected to have fresh poultry in our mess 
for the remainder of the passage. How our experiment ended I will tell in 
the next chapter, for we did not reap the benefits we anticipated, after all a 
our labor and pains to improve the booby stork by close feeding and gener- 7. 
ous treatment. For once we were baffled by a stupid lot of sea-birds, that ; 
did n’t know when they were well off, and in what Christian hands they a 
had fallen. 


ZO MY FRIEND. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


AT would Ido? How dare I say 
The right or wrong of any way? 
Each heart must judge for self alone s 
Only to God its ways are known. 
That which to me seems right and true 
May be of no avail to you. 


TI only know that each must bear 
His daily share of grief and care: 
I only ask to aid and cheer 

The loving hearts to me so dear, 
And pray He'll grant, in time of need, , 
A friend who ’Il prove a friend indeed. 


We may not keep our treasures long; 
Then why increase our woe and wrong ? 
The good we know, oh! gladly tells 
The bad we may withhold as well. 

To all of woe that life doth bring, 

Why need we add ene cruel thing? 


But, though of earthiy joys bereft, 

We yet have dearest treasures left: 
Though riches fiee, and friends forsake, 
He yet will our poor offerings take ; 
For e’er with him the contrite heart 
Holds in the gift the greater part. 
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THE MILLIONNAIRE. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
POOR MAN! POOR MAN! 


si So the old fellow has gone at last. 

| He could keep his door closed 
against the calls of the poor and suffering, 
but not against the grim messenger; bars 
and bolts could not prevent his entrance!” 

“ He has left heaps of money, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and it must have embittered his 
last moments that he could not take it with 
him, the old curdmudgeon !” 

“ At what hour did he die?” 

“ Nobody knows. He was found dead in 
his chamber this morning. He lived entire- 
ly alone, you know, in that great castle of a 
house, without so much as a cat to keep 
him company.” 

“ He had not many friends.” 

“Not one; he had alienated them all. 
He died as he lived, a miserable, lonely, 
old man ; a pitiful death!” 

“ Were you ever in his house?” 

“ Not long ago I called there to see him, 
and he asked me in. I found it to be a 
veritable curiosity rere at The parlor was 
portioned off with a bulk-head of rough 
plank, and he had gathered there the odds 
and ends of everything, — old iron of every 
description, nails, spikes, hoops, broken 
ware, and the like, with bits of rope, rags, 
worn-out sails, and the room smelt just like 
a junk shop.” 

“ How nuch is it supposed he has left?” 

“ Qh, there ’s no telling. He owned con- 
siderable real-estate, but as he never im- 
proved it, it could not bring him in much. 
The bulk of his property was in stocks. 
He cunningly invested it so as to evade as 
much as possibile the taxes.” 

“ He must have been worth two or three 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“More than that, neighbor Johnson ; 
some have rated him as high as one and a 
half million. I think one million would 
come nearer the mark.” 

“ And to whom will this fall? He had no 
children, I believe.” 

“Not a chick nor child. I have heard 
that he had a sister, somewhere, a poor, 
widowed thing, an invalid with an only 
daughter, who had often appealed to him in 
her extremity, but appealed in vain.” 

** She will probably get it; I hope so at 
least.” 

“I doubt it. There was some jar, some 
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family trouble. She married contrary to 
his wishes, it is said, and he cast her off, 
declaring he would never have anything to 
do with her, and as he had an peoigpre 
implacable disposition I think she stan 

but a poor chance, unless he died intestate, 


which I hope for her sake may be the | 


fact.” 

“There is a grand nephew of his who has 
been about him much of late.” 

“T had forgotten him; you mean that 
fellow, Bigsby? Yes, he has been wheed- 
ling around him for a year or more, doubt- 
less with an eye to the testament.” 

“ He and old Cadger seemed pretty budge 
together.” 

“Yes, the old man made him a sort of 
Jack-of-all-work. Bigsby knuckled to him 
on all occasions, bore with his caprices, 
starved himself on his penurious dole, in 
fact was a complete slave to him. But for 
all that, I think he will miss what he aimed 
at. Stephen Cadger was no fool, let me tell 
you, and could see as far into a mill-stone as 
most men.” 

“Young Howard has been pretty thick 
with the old man for some time back, and it 
has been hinted that he, too, had an eye to 
the inheritance.” 

“1 have heard as much, but I should not 
have thought it of Henry Howard. I had 
a:ways considered him a high-minded, honor- 
able fellow, who would have scorned to doa 
mean act. And yet it has been said that 
his attentions to the old man were prompted 
by pure selfishness, and that there was a 
rivalry between him and Biysby, each 
striving by cajolery. to win his favor. 
Well, well, there is no saying to what a 
man will descend when possessed with the 
lust of gold.” 

“ For all his wealth, friend Palmer, poor 
as I am, I would not thus demean myself.” 

“Poor, neighbor Johnson! sm are rich 
compared to what he was who lies stark in 
the castle yonder, with no kindred, not a 
single friend, to water his grave with a tear. 
Ah, this heaping of wealth, what, after all, 
my friend, does it amount to? Here is 
Cadger, now; from his youth up he has 
starved and starved himself, made himself 
an Ishmaelite anong men, cut himself off 
from all the amenities that give a charm to 
life, and for what, pray tell me? riches that 
he did not enjoy, that neither benefited 
himself nor others ; and what is the result? 
A dog’s death, with no pitying eye to catch 
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‘his dying glance, no pitying hand to close 
his stony eyes !” 

“Poor man! poor man!” said neighbor 
Johnson compassionately. 

“Ay, poor indeed!” quoth his friend 

y 
Palmer. 

In such wise was it that the news of the 
sudden death of Stephen Cadger, the mil- 
lionnaire, was commented cones his towns- 
‘men and neighbors. 

What had been stated in the conversation 
‘just recorded touching Howard’s sycophan- 
‘tic devotion to the deceased miliionnaire was 
true. His conduct had long been a subject 
‘of comment among his friends, who greatly 
marveled that an open-hearted, generous 
fellow as he bad always appeared to be, 
should act in a manner so toreign to the 
character he had always sustained, That 
Bigsby should do so was not thang 
strange, for his reputation was at a rather 
low ebb; from his appearance one would 
not expect him to do otherwise; but they 
did wonder that the high-spirited Howard 
should place himself upon a par with such a 
fellow. Men shook their heads disap- 
‘provingly when speaking of it, and not a few 


seemed disposed to give him the cold 
shoulder. 


CHAPTER II. 
: WHO SHALL BE HEIR? 


a was a mystery to all, to no one more 
“i than to Howard, why it was that Stephen 
Cadger, whose morose disposition repelled 
all social intercourse, should make an ex- 
‘ception in his favor. Whatever the cause, 
the fact was indisputable, that the old man 
manifested toward him a more friendly 
spirit than he had ever shown toward any 
‘human being heretofore. He obviously 
‘courted his acquaintance, and appeared 
solicitous that it should be of acloser nature 
‘than ordinary. 

At the outset, Howard did not evince an 
jnclination to encourage the connection. 
Their disposition and habits of life were so 
“opposed, there were so few things in com- 
mon between them, he was averse to enter 
into intimate relations with the old man. 
So for a time he held himself aloof, avoiding 
as much as possible his society. 

But a change soon occurred. It was ob- 
served that soon after the appearance of 
Bigsby,— who came from nobody knew 
where, and who claimed relationship and 
sought toingratiate himself with Cadger, — 
Howard’s prejudices of a sudden gave 
“way, and he met the old man’s advances 
with the utmost cordiality. From that time 
‘there was an evident contest between How- 
‘ard and Bigsby which should stand the 


highest in his regards. It was not a fair, 
open-field warfare, but secret and masked, 
particularly on the part of the latter. 

‘The strife was an ignoble one for a man 
like Howard to be engaged in, and it was so 
regarded by all who were cognizant of it. 
They did not look upon it merely as a rival- 
ry for the old man’s property. If, indeed, 
that were all, there might be some excuse, 
for the temptation was great. They knew 
that Howard was acquainted with Cadger’s 
domestic circumstances, — that he had a 
sister steeped in poverty to whom the in- 
heritance should rightfully fall; and in 
striving for the heirship, they viewed it as 
an attempt to rob the widow and the or- 
phaa. 

There was a wide diversity in the conduct 
of the aspirants. That of Bigsby was 
marked by a servile obsequiousress too 
transparent to be for a moment mistaken. 
He stood ready at the beck and call of the 
old man to perform the most menial service, 
—running of errands, working about the 
house and stable, doing all sorts of odd 
jobs, making, in fact, a very slave of him- 
self; and for all which he seemed perfectly 
content with the meagre fare and the miser- 
able pittance doled out to him. At times, 
indeed, his groveling spirit even was dis- 
posed to rebel against the old man’s mean- 
ness, but a thought of the prize for which he 
struggled was sufficient to stifle any com- 
plaint. The possibility of attaining to the 
vast wealth at his disposal alleviated the 
pangs of hunger and lightened the burden 
of labor. 

Howard’s servility differed only in de- 
gree. He assumed the ré/e of a friend, and 
sought to ingratiatiate himself with Cadger 
by his devotion to his interests. With con- 
summate adroitness he made himself ser- 
viceable in manifold ways; now assisting 
him in the adjustment of his accounts, now 
acting as his agent in purchasing or disposin 
of property, and again as his adviser an 
counselor, always taking good care not to 
be obtrusive, but shrewdly managing so 
that his offices were sought rather than 
volunteered. He played his cards skillfully, 
completely shrouding his motives from the 
old nan, who was naturally very suspicious. 
As from his youth his hand had been 
against all men, so, it was Stephen Cadger's 
belief, the hands of all men were against 
him. Hence he had passed through life 
without a friend, and its decline found him 
a lonely old man, almost entirely isolated 
from his kind. It was said in his early davs 
that he had not been a stranger to the ten- 
der passion, but from some cause unknown 
he remained single through life. 

It was only when the weight of years 
pressed upon him, when the springs of life 
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to feel the necessity of a prop to lean upon, 
that he seemed to be sensible of his isolated 
condition, 

It was this feeling, perhaps, that had 
prompted him to seek fellowship with How- 
ard. Why he should have selected him 
was, as we have said, a mystery. Doubt 
less his choice was made from no determina- 
ble cause. Probably the old man himself 
could not have told why he “ took to him.” 
We most of us have our lixes and dislikes, 
for which, if required, we should be ata loss 
to afford a valid reason, © 

One day, during a confidential interview, 
as if to sound his companion, the old man 
remarked to Howard, — 

“You must build no false hopes, young 
man, in the friendly relations that exist be- 
tween us. I wish you to understand that 
my property, in the event of my death, is al- 
ready disposed of.” 

“T should hope that you had taken that 
precaution,” replied Howard in a careless 
manner, as if the matter did not concern 
him; immediately adding in a tone evincing 
more interst, “ and I trust that your sister, 
Mrs. Bethune, and her child, have been 
liberally remembered.” 

“Not one dollar, —d’ ye hear? —not 
one cent will she or hers get!” exclaimed 


the old man passionately. “And let me 


caution you, young man, not to mention 
her name to me again. From the date of 
her marriage she has been as one dead to 
me. No, not one cent, not one cent,” he 
angrily reiterated, “will Eliza Bethune or 
her child ever enjoy of my property !” 

And then, as if the subject was a sore 
one to him, he abruptly changed the topic of 
conversation, 

A furtive smile, the meaning of which it 
would be difficult to determine, flitted for a 
moment over Howard's face at this wrathful 
outburst. The bitter, unbrotherly spirit 
thus manifested, instead of exciting the dis- 
gust and contempt it merited, instead of 
causing Howard to turn with abhorrence 
from one so unfeeling and uncompromising, 
appeared to have a directly opposite effect. 
If it awoke in his breast any feelings of re- 
pugnance, he had the art to effectually cloak 
them, for from that time forth he devoted 
himself to the old man with renewed assidu- 
ity. 

“The caution he had received from Cadger 
by no means dampened his hopes, no more 
than did the intimations he occasionally 
threw out in the presence of Bigsby, that 
he would not be forgotten. The latter re- 
ceived these hints of the old man’s pur- 

ses without remark, but it was plainly to 
be seen that he was greatly elated by them, 
while they stimulated him to perform his ig- 
noble tasks with more zeal, and to render 
him, if possible, still more subservient. 


This, undoubtedly, was the effect Cadger 
sought to produce. 

Howard felt something like pity for the 
lees fellow whose hopes were thus excited, 

lieving they would prove wholly delusive. 
He knew Cadger so well, had made such a 
close observation of his idiosyncracies, that 
he gave little heed to his declarations: He 
was well aware it was one of his character- 
istics to inspire hopes merely, it would 
seem, for the malicious pleasure of disap- 
pointing them. He recalled instances of 
this; one in particular, where he had prom- 
ised a young man aid in a business emergen- 
cy, buoying him along until the very last 
moment, until it was too late to seek relief 
elsewhere, when in some trifliug excuse the 
promise was broken, and the consequence 
was the young man’s bankruptcy. All this 
Howard knew full well, for the ruined mer- 
chant was a friend of his, and yet he could 
fawn around and pay court to such a charac- 
ter. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LEGATEES. 


HAT Howard should fawn around and 

pay court to such a man! This was 
but the echo of the general sentiment of 
his acquaintances, all of whom suspected 
and condemned the mercerary motives that 
prompted his conduct. And yet for all 
that, for a stake vastly inferior to that for 
which he played, men who stand high in 
the world’s esteem do things far more rep- 
rehensible. 

Howard could not but be cognizant of the 
growing prejudice against nim. It~ was 
manifested in the coolness of his recep- 
tion by old friends; and more significantly 
in the ill-natured flings he was not unfre 
quently compelled to hear, of “waiting for 
dead men’s shoes,” “robbing the widow,” 
and the like. If he was affected by these 
things he never made it apparent, and this 
seeming callousness served to deepen the 
dislike his conduct had engendered. 

For a year and more these things had 
been going on, and the part played by How- 
ard had nearly ceased to be the subject of 
common talk, although when his name was 
mentioned it was usually accompanied with 
some disparaging remark, when the sudden 
death of Cadger brought the matter afresh 
before the public mind. 

The old man had lived for years in one of 
Lis many tenements, a large, rambling 
house, completely alone, until Bixby made 
his appearance, who became his sole atten- 
dant, and who sometimes lodged in the 
house, but more frequently elsewhere. 
When Howard parted with him on the 
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evening previous to his decease, Cadger ap- 
ared in his usual health, and erga to 
igsby’s statement, who happened to lodge 
in the house that night, he made no com- 
pve of feeling unwell when he retired at 
is ordinary hour, nine o'clock. 

He was a very early riser, but on the 
morning in question, not finding him stirring 
at an unusually late hour, Bigsby went to 
his room to arouse him. Receiving no re- 
sponse from his rap on the door, he entered 
the room, and was horrified at the sight of 
the old man lying on the floor in his night- 
dress. On hastening to raise him he found 
that he was dead, and from the coldness 
and rigidity of the body he judged that life 
had been extinct some hours. There was 
quite a contusion near the left temple, 
which he thought was occasioned by striking 
the table or chair, near which the y lay, 
when it fell. His supposition was, that the 
old man was taken suddenly ill during the 
night, had left his bed to call him, and had 
fallen in a fit. 

The wound on the head suggested sus- 
arg of foul play, and an inquest was 

eld, but nothing came of it. The testi- 
mony of Howard and Bigsby was in sub- 
stance what we have given to the reader. 
The physician who examined the wound 
said it might have been produced by the 
fall; in his opinion it was not sufficient to 
cause death. The verdict of the inquisition 
was, that Cadger died from disease of the 
heart, the cause generally assigned now-a- 
days for all sudden deaths. 

The funeral of Stephen Cadger was not 
an imposing one. Few gathered to partici- 
pate in the last solemn rites. No tears fell 
upon his bier, not a mourner followed his 
remains to their fiaa! resting-place. A soli- 
a carriage, Containing Howard, Bigsby, 
and his legal adviser, accompaniéd the 
hearse. As the little cortdge made its way 
through the crowded thoroughfare no sigh 
of regret followed it, no kindly words were 
heard of him thus borne along, no good 
deed of his recalled. Lightly and with 
something like a sneer men said, — 

“ There goes old Cadger!” and then fell 
to speculating upon the disposition of his 
vast wealth, 

And so, unwept and unhonored, the mil- 
lionnaire passed to his grave. 

The deceased, it would seem, had a 
mania for making wills. Three at least 
were found, to two of which, after disposing of 
his property in various ways, codicils were 
attached revoking the original bequests and 
making an entire chaage in the disposition 
of his effects. The third, and, as it proved, 
his last will, devised, after a trifling legacy 
to Bigsby, his whole estate to Henry 
Howard. 

But little gratitude was manifested by the 


former legatee on learning the contents of 
the will, and it is to be feared that curses 
rather than blessings were bestowed on the 
testator. We may as well mention here 
that Howard i increased the niggardly 
sum left to his rival. The favor was re- 
ceived by the irate Bigsby in a very un- 
gracious spirit, who, when among his 
cronies, labored to make himself out a 
much-injured individual, and did not hesi- 
tate to declare most emphatically that How- 
ard had “ bamboozled the old man!” 

Perhaps that was the prevailing opinion, 
although it might not have been expressed 
in the same blunt language. All who were 
at the time coynizant of the facts agreed in 
this, that Howard was playing a deep game, 
and although they animadverted somewhat 
severely upon it during its process, now 
that it was found that he had played it to 
such good purpose they were rather in- 
clined to compliment him for his cleverness. 
Success is your only true touchstone. 
Had he failed to win the stake for which he 
ventured, his fame and good name would 
have remained under the eclipse that came 
upon them in consequence of his proced- 
ure. But he had won, and immediately the 
shadows lifted. Indeed to the masses, to 
those who perchance inveighed the loudest 
against him, his character was invested 
with renewed lustre. Se true it is, as as- 
serted by an old poet : — 


“ A mask of gold hides all deformities.” 


There were not a few, however, who 
were free from this gold-blindness; men 
who did not forget nor overlook the means 
by which Howard had enriched himself; 
whose high sense of honor could not par- 
don the truckling spirit he had manifested. 
While others met him with extended hands, 
smiles, and gratulations, they held them- 
selves aloof, or treated him with civility 
only, plainly evincing by their chilling re- 
serve their condemnation of his conduct. 

With the knowledge the reader has of 
the character of Howard, the assertion may 
seem strange that he possessed a peculiarly 
sensitive nature. It was his ambition to 
stand well in the regards of his fellow-imen, 
particularly in the favorable opinion of that 
very class who treated him with such thinly 
disguised contempt. Yet very singularly, 
notwithstanding all this, he appeared to be 
wholly indifferent to the slights he received 
from them. They occasioned him no per- 
ceptible mortification, neither did they ruffle 
the good nature for which he was proverbial. 
A man with a million of dollars to back 
him can afford to be, and generally is, quite 
independent of the opinion of others. Had 
the sudden acquisition of wealth effected 
the radical change in the characier of How- 
ard his bearing woukl seem to indicate? 
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Such was the judgment passed upon him by 
the community. The most charitably dis- 
posed were fain to echo the sentiment of the 
poet : — 
; “ How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHAT CAN IT MEAN ? 
as O, dear mother, I require no help; I 
can finish them in season without 
your assistance. You have worked enough 
today.” 

The speaker was a young woman nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, and was busily 
engaged in some needle-work. The mother 
was evidently an invalid, and there was in 
her countenance a worn look which was not 
altogethe: the effect of bodily ailment. The 
house in which the two lived, and all their 
surroundings, afforded indications of ex- 
treme poverty. Still there was an air of 
neatness about the dwelling, and especially 
the persons of its occpuants, which was a 
cheering index that they had not lapsed in- 
to that squalidity too often the concomitant 
of extreme indigence. 

The two persons thus introduced were 
Mrs. Bethune and her daughter. Their 

lace of residence was a remote village or 
Rates which could hardly be said to have 
a corporative existence, where they earned a 
ecarious livelihood by their needles. 
heir work consisted in making garments 
for some city clothing store. This work 
was taken on contract by individuals who let 
it out to poor families. The contractors 


. took it at a low rate, and to secure a profit 


they offered but starvation prices to the im- 
poverished workers. But meagre as these 
were they proved a biessing to many. By 
unremitting industry, working early and 
late, Mrs. Sethune and ber daughter man- 
aged to earn enough to keep body and soul 
together, but not sufficient to keep the hun- 
gry wolf from baying ever at their door. 

The most of the burden fell upon the 
daughter, and nobly did she sustain it. 
She would have exempted her mother from 
any share in it, but Mrs. Bethune insisted 
that employment was a relief rather than a 
task, for while engaged in it her mind was 
diverted from the cares and anxieties in- 
cident to her destitute circumstances. 

“If Uncle Stephen had possessed a 
spark of generosity,” said the daughter, 
still busied with her work, “he would have 
left you enough to render you comfortable 
at least. It is said that he died very rich. 
He might have devoted a portion, —a few 
thousands out of the many hunadrec thou- 


sands, to his own sister. I hold, mother, it 
was his duty so to do, instead of bestowing 
it all upon an entire stranger.” 

“Your uncle was a very peculiar man, 
Rachel. He never exhibited much of a 
brotherly spirit toward me. His prejudices 
were unusually strong and unyielding, and 
he was very impatient of opposition, For 
some reason, rather for no reason, for he 
never adduced one, he took a strong dislike 
to your father and resolutely opposed my 
marriage to him. When he heard of our 
engagement he became very indignant and 
perempturily insisted on my breaking it. I 
was under no obligation to him. The 
property I inherited, afforded me a com- 
fortable snpport. Stephen never, to the 
best of my recollection, bestowed a single 
favor on me, and { could not perceive that 
he had any right to dictate to me in regard 
to my conduct.” 

“ Most surely he had not, mother.” 

“He talked and acted as if he had. 
When I refused to accede to his wishes 
and finally married your father, he told me 
that thereafter he should cease to regard me 
as a sister, adding with an oath that if I 
ever came to want, and he hoped that I 
should, I need not look to him, for he would 
.ot give me a crust if I were starving.” 

“O mother, I can hardly imagine a per- 
son harboring such feeling, — especially a 
brother toward a sister!” 

“| did not believe he really meant what 
he said, and ascribed his harsh words to a 
sudden ebullition of anger. At that time I 
had no fear of ever needing his assistance, 
for your father was doing a good business 
when we married. But in afew years mis- 
fortunes came upon him, and I have eve 
reason to believe, my child, through the dh 
rect instrumentality of your uncle.” 

“ Can it be possible, mother?” 

“You shall hear. It was a season of 
depression in the business world, —a panie, 
in fact, prevailed. Confidence was shaken, 
every man distrusted his neighbor. The 
slightest thing, a feather’s weight, would 
turn the scales against a merchant. It was 
in that crisis that rumors were circulated re- 
flecting on your father’s cerdit, — set afloat, 
as I afterward ascertained, by your uncle. 
[he source whence these reports sprung 
added vastly to their mischievous tendency. 
They proved fatal to your father’s credit; 
bankruptcy and ruin followed them. Not 
many months afterward your father sickened 
and died.” Overcome with emotion, the 
speaker, for a few moments, remained silent. 
She then resumed, “I do not forget the 
maxim that we should say nothing evil of 
the dead. My object in mentioning what I 
have, my daughter, was to make you under- 
stand chy I was not disappointed in being 


left out of your uncle’s will.” 
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“You applied to him once, did you not, 
mother?” 

“Only once, my child. Many years after 
your father’s death I was in a great strait, — 
sick and destitute, and among strangers, for 
soon after you were born I left my native 
place. Thinking that time might have 
softened your uncle’s fescling, that as he 
was getting old he might have a little 
brotheriy sympathy, I wrote to him,— 
wrote to him from a sick-bed from which I 
hardly expected to rise. I stated to him my 
situation and asked for trifling’ assistance ; 
but more than all I besought him to bestow 
on me some share of his brotherly regard; 
reminding him that in all probability we had 
but a few years left to us in life, and that it 
would be a pitiable thing to go to our 
graves unreconciled.” 

“And what was his reply ?” 

“One brief line, nu more: ‘I have no 
sister.” From that time to his death nothing 
more passed between us.” 

“A heartless, cruel thing!” said the 
daughter in a low but indignant tone. 
Then after a brief pause, and asif to change 
the current of her mother’s thoughts, she 
asked, “ 1 wonder who this Mr. Howard is 
uncle pitched upon for an heir?” 

“ There was a family of Howards residing 
in the place when I left, —very highly re- 
spected, 1 remember. Whether this Henry 

oward is a member of that family I can- 
not say. There was a boy belonging to it 
whose age would now be about three or 
four ana twenty. Very likely he is the 
one.” 

“ Well, as we are not to be benefited by 
it, much good may the property do him!’ 
said Rachel in the cheerful tone natural to 
her. Then rising from her work she added, 
“ There, that job is finished, and my task is 
over for today! Now, mother, let me read 
you the paper in which these articles came 
done up. Nothing but old news, I dare 
say,” smoothing the sheet preparatory to 
reading it; “ but no matter, it will be fresh 
tous. I am going to begin at the begin- 
ning and read straight through, — advertise- 
ments and all; for the latter often prove 
more interesting than the rest of the con- 
tents.” 

A newspaper was ararity in that out-of- 
the-way place, and though the one in ques- 
tion was several months old, never did a 
paper get a more thorough perusal, nut an 
item, however dry, being skipped. Miss 
Bethune had finished the reading matter 
and was deep in the advertisements, making 
a running commentary on each, particularly 
the dress and fancy-goods announcements, 
when she suddenly exclaimed in a voice of 
astonishment, — 

“Why, what can this mean? Listen, 
mother !” 


_ And then she hurriedly read the follow- 
ing: — 


“INFORMATION WANTED. — If Mrs. Eli- 
za Bethune, or her daughter, will communi- 
cate with the undersigned, she will learn of 
something greatly to her advantage. Any 
information in regard to either wil be grate- 
fully received. Address 

“J. ANTHONY, Attorney at Law.” 


Mrs. Bethune took the paper from her 
daughter’s hand and read the article. 

“Itis dated nearly seven months ago,” 
she said in a low voice, the tremulous tones 
betraying her agitation; “and in the same 
month that your uncle died. It is very 
strange, Rachel; what can it mean?” 

“1 will write this very kour for an ans- 
wer to that conundrum,” said Rachel in a 
cheery voice. “Courage, dear mother! 
Who knows but a brighter day is dawning 
on us!” 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT IT MEANT. 


[oan this time Henry Howard wrote 
to an old chum and friend, — 


“ Dear Ralph, — Right giad was | to hear 
from you once more, It seems an age 
since your last letter. We must not let the 
chain grow rusted. Your congratulations 
on the fortune that las fallen to me are 
gratefully received, for I believe them to be 
sincere. An apology was not necessary for 
the counsel you gave. I am very glad that 
you ‘ventured ’ to offer it, as it affords me 
an opportunity to explain certain matters re- 
lating to the fortune aforesaid. Yes, I was 
aware that the late Mr. Cacdger left a sister 
and niece, and that they are very poor. I 
have a faint recollection of Mrs. Bethune 
when I was in my jacket and trousers. 
My mother speaks very highly of her. 
She left here soon after the birth of her 
daughter. 

“You write, ‘ Would it not be an act of 
charity, to say nothing of justice, to make 
such provision for Mrs. Bethune and her 
daugiter as would render them comfortable 
through life? Pardon the suggestion.’ 
Why, of course I do; but have you so little 
knowledge of your old friend, Ralph, that 
you deem such an intimation necessary? 
Ask yourself what you would do under like 
circumstances. I know well what your ans- 
wer would be; and be assured, my friend, 
that is precisely what I intend to do. 

“Very likely you have heard much that 
was said concerning my connection with 
Cadger; that 1 paid court to him, exhibit- 
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ing a most mercenary spirit; fawning upon 
and cajoling him fur the sole purpose of be- 
ing remembered in his wit. You have 
heard this, but did not, I am persuaded, be- 
lieve it. And yet, barring the mercenary 
spirit, it is to the very letter, Ralph, true, 
I did, as they phrase it, ‘curry favor with 
the old man.’ I humored his caprices, 
commended myself to his good graces by 
every art in my power, with one steady ob- 
ject in view, and that object, thank heaven, 
was attained ! 

*] knew from the start the terrible or- 
deal to which I should be subjected. I 
Knew that my conduct would be denounced, 
that contumely would be heaped upon me 
without stint, that I should forfeit the favor 
of those whose good opinion was as dear to 
me as life itself, and 1 was not disappoint- 
ed! But one thing sustained me under all 
this obloquy, although at times even that 
was hardly sufficient, for the scorn of honest 
men is a fearful thing to bear, —it was the 
motive that actuated me. 

“TI had learned from my mother certain 
facts concerning Cadger’s domestic affairs, 
of his estrangement from his sister on ac- 
count of her marriage, of his basely under- 
mining the credit of her husband, which re- 
sulted in his ruin. I had learned also that 
his sister had become wretchedly poor, that 
she had in vain applied to her brother for 
aid while languishing on a sick-bed. I had 
reason to believe, moveover, that in case of 
his death he would dispose of his property 
so that she should not be benefited by it. 
A Quixotic idea flashed upon me, and I at 
once acted upon it. I would win the old 
man’s favor, in the hope that he would 
leave me a portion of his vast wealth, re- 
solving, in case I succeeded, to make it 
over to his sister, or if she did not sur- 
vive him, to her daughter. 

“ Circumstances favored my plan beyond 
my anticipations. Cadger took a singular 
liking to me, and I made the most of it. 
I studied his character thoroughly, made 
myself acquainted with all its crooks and 
turns, and adjusted myself to them with a 
facility which ! know would have won your 
admiration. I was guilty of only one mis- 
step, when I attempted to excite an interest 
in behalf of his sister. I soon found I was 
treading on dangerous ground, and took 
good care not to venture on it again. 

“T will not weary you with details. Let 
it suffice that I succeeded in my object, 
which leads to the flattering belief of my be- 
ing a born diplomat! I was much sur- 
prised, I assure you, to find that, with the 
exception of a trifling legacy, 1 was made 
sole heir. I suppose that I ought to feel 
grateful to the old man, but somehow I do 
not. In leaving me his property I believe 
he was prompted mure by spite than gener- 


osity. I doubt not he would gladly have 
taken it with him if he could. As he could 
not, and as somebody would get it, ne de- 


vised it to me in order that it should not» 


fall into his sister’s hands. I have not for- 
otten the maxim, de mortuis nil nist 
onum, yet I cannot speak otherwise of 
Stepeen Cadger. 
“Immediately after the funeral I set in- 
uiries on foot for the whereabouts of Mrs. 
ethune. I found among the papers of 
Cadger a very touching letter she had 
written to him. I visited the place from 
whence it was directed, but failed to obtain 
the least clew to her. Nota soul could I 
find who had any past or present knowledge 
of her. All I could do was to advertise in 
the papers, requesting either her or her 
daughter to communicate with our friend 
Anthony, who, I was happy to learn, has 
been very successful in his profession. 
Nearly a peo has elapsed, and although I 
have not been idle in pursuing my search, 
nothing has come of it. I shall persevere 
in my efforts to find them, for I cannot rest 
content until I have restored to mother and 
daughter what | consider truly their rights. 
“ Excuse this long letter, and believe me, 
“ Sincerely yours, 
HENRY HowarD.” 


A week after the foregoing was written, 
Howard again wrote to his friend. We 
give a portion of his letter. 


“1 have at last got a trace of the missing 
ones. A few days since Friend Anthony 
sent me a note he had received from Miss 
Bethune. It is very prettily worded, and 
written in a beautiful. ladylike hand. She 
and her mother live in a place of which I 
had never heard the existenceAso retired 
and cut off from the world that it was only 
by the merest accident the advertisement 
fell under their notice. I shall be off in the 
morning to hunt them up.” 


Extracts from other ietters will furnish a 
better thread, perhaps, to our story than 
any details of our own. A fortnight later 
Howard wrote, — 


“TI have at last discovered their retreat, 
and let me assure you, kalph, that for all I 
have endured, for al! the stigma I have 
borne and still bear, 1 am repaid a thousand- 
fold. As yet I have not made my intentions 
fully known. I have but intimated to Mrs. 
Bethune that she might dismiss ail anxiety 
in regard to pecuniary matters, for ample 
provision had been made to secure to her 
not only the necessities, but, if she chose to 
indulge in them, the luxuries of life. I 
should fail were I to attempt to picture to 
you the gratitude of both mother and 
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daughter. I shall never forget the look 
given me by the latter as I made the an- 
nouncement. Her face, and it is a beautiful 
one, was absolutely radiant; not with com- 
mon joyous emotions, but something higher, 
more refined, — something akin to a divine 
exaltation. She gave no utterance to her 
feelings, but in the unshed tears in her 
8, in the beaming expression of her face, 
there was a more eloquent acknowledgment 
of gratitute than language could convey. 
“We shall leave this afternoon, stop in 
B—— a while for the ladies to replenish 
their wardrobes, and then journey leisurely 
homeward, taking Niagara on our way.” 


Ralph Gordon to Henry Howard :— 


“ Yours announcing your return home re- 
ceived. I congratulate you on the success 
of your mission. With such agreeable 
companions you must have had a delightful 
jaunt. So, so, old fellow, it is as I antici- 
pated! I am no prophet, Henry, nor the 
son of a prophet, but when I learned there 
was a damsel in the case I foresaw what 
the end of the matter would be. It is all 
that it should be, as it was ordained to be. 
l am a fatalist. I hold with honest Will, — 


* There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.’ 


“The lines were all marked out for you be. 
foreband, and | rejoice that they have fallen 
in such pleasant places. 

“You have acted nobly, Henry, —that I 
must say. It was a powerful temptation 


held out to you when Mrs. Bethune de- 
clared that she would be satisfied with a 
limited provision from her brother’s estate, 
and then strenuously insisted that you 
should at least divide it between you, 
Few men, not one in a thousand, I believe, 
but what would have yielded to it. At 
first I thought you were over-scrupulous in 
persisting on making over the entire proper- 
ty to her, but a second thought led me to 
coincide in your views. 

“You were determined, you write, that 
not the slightest occasion for suspicion 
should exist that in the part you took in 
this business you were actuated by selfish’ 
motives. Assuredly you have adopted the 
most effectual means to achieve your pur- 
pose. I sympathize fully with you on the 
restoration of the good will of those whose 
respect you were so ambitious to retain. 
Their encomiums on your conduct, so freely 
and cordially bestowed, must be highly 
gratifying to you, and I doubt not more 

an compensate vou for the sacrifice, if it 
may be so called, that you have made. 
Nimporte, my dear fellow; unless | am 
greatly mistaken, it will all be returned to 
you ere long with interest. Let me know 
when felicitations will be in order.” 


We have but little more to add. The 
event predicted by Ralph Gordon was not 
long delayed. In yood time there was a 
brilliant wedding, and a major portion of 
the property bestowed upon the mother was 
returned to the generous donur through 
and with the daughter. 


THE OLD SWING IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


‘OW have I oft, in days ago, 
Swung high in the old swing there! 
And hsted fond to the singing birds 
Enlighten the summer air! 


How have I whispered love’s sweet spell 
To the maiden by my side, 

And kissed the dew from off her lips 
When she promised to be my bridet 


How have I cherished the memory dear 
That dwells in my heart for aye, 

And loved as I loved in the days ago 
With a love that e’er shall stay! 


Urica, N.Y., Aucust, 1883. 


I wandered into the orchard grove 
As I passed me by tonight, 

And sat upon the old swing seat, 
As I did in my youth’s delight. 


I swung high up, to the apple-boughs, 
And clasped the rope to my breast, 

Then listless let the old swing fall 
Back into its former rest. 


My heart grew sad, for thought was pain: 
A marble slab stood near. 

The maiden I had loved so true 
Had gone to a life more dear. 
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SPEAKING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


England is within twenty- 
two miles of France and there is a 
‘large daily communication between the two 
countries, comparatively few English are 
able to speak French fluently, or even in an 
imperfect manner; and still fewer French 
ple can speak or understand English. 
ractically, the intercourse of the two na- 
tions is of a very constrained nature. Geo- 
graphically near each other, they seem to be 
inexorably kept at a great distance by differ- 
ence in language. This is the more surpris- 
ing when we consider that through the Nor- 
man invasion, the English tongue receiveda 
large infusion ot French words. A language, 
however, is not to be judged altogether by 
its words, but very much by its grammatical 
construction. In this point of view, the En- 
glish and. French are wide as the poles asun- 
der. The English verbs have exceedingly 
few inflections. They are simple in construc- 
tion, and easily remembered. The French 
verbs, on the contrary, are inflected, or 
changed in their terminations, to such an 
extent that toa learner who has not a good 
memory, they appear absolutely bewildering, 
On this ground alone, the English do aot 
take readily to French; while on the part of 
the French people, there are equally strong 
objections to the intricate pronunciation of 
English, and to the frequency of words with 
the same spelliag having different meanings. 
These apparent difficulties on both sides 
vanish on close mutual intercourse, that is 
to say, by dint of speaking with a will to un- 
derstand. It has been remarked as some- 
thing curious, that while English families 
traveling in France are barely able to puta 
few words of the language together, their 
domestics who travel along with them very 
soon learn to speak French. The explanation 
of the phenomenon is,that these domestics do 
not trouble themselves with books or correct- 
ness of verbiage. They pick up words and 
the modes of expr-ssion from the French 
servants with whom they happen to associ- 
ate. Not oppressed with timidity, they 
dash on through thick and thin irrespective 
of grammatical rules, and thus speedily ac- 
quire facility in speaking. In short, they 
mix with the natives, instead of sjanding 
shyly aloof, as the middle and higher classes 
usually du; and therein in a great degree 
lies their success. 
One thing particularly favors domestic 
servants, and the working classes generally, 
in learning to speak a foreign tongue. They 


do not use what are called high-flown words, 
that occur in philosophical dissertations. 
The English language is said to consist of 
forty thousand words : but a vast number of 
these are mere refinements in expression, 
founded on classical.terms, that have been 
absorbed from time to time into the language. 
In point of fact, we are constantly seeing 
new words starting into existence. Of the 
forty thousand words found in the dictionary, 
it is doubtful if more than five thousand — 
some think not more than three thousand — 
are employed by the humbler classes. They 
rely chiefly on the simpler forms of speech, 
such as those used in that venerable reposi- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon, the good old version of 
the Bible, which may be said to represent 
the language commonly in use two hundred 
and fifty years ago. As the humbler orders 
in France in the same manner employ but a 
limited number of words, the seeming won- 
der of English servants so speedily pickin 
up French is materially qualified. The trut. 
is, in all civilized countries two varieties of 
language are spoken —a higher or refined, 
and a lower or simpler variety. Itis the sim 
pler that is easily acquired, and it is that 
with which children begin speaking. By a 
knowledge of these facts, it will be readily 
understood how the attempt to learn a lan- 
guse as presented io literature is invested 
n difficulty and discouragement. It is not 
a new remark, that the effort to acquire a 
modern foreign tongue by commencing with 
instructions in grammar, is a reversal of the 
method prescribed by nature, and results in 
corresponding disappointment. The whole 
system of teaching French in schools must 
be viewed as an expensive and imperfect 
makeshift. Seldom any practical good comes 
out of it. From anything we have seen, not 
one in fifty who are so taught is able te 
freely converse in French. 

As is well known, children will learn to 
speak three or four languages as readily as 
only one. Along with English, they will ac 

uire French, Italian, and German, provided 
they are brought up in familiar communica 
tion with individuals who speak these lan 
guages. At first, they will, vf course, make 
a sad jumble, not kuowing one tongue from 
another ; but in time they discriminate, and 
avoid any confusion. This is the true method 
of learning foreign lauguages ; and the fact 
is evidenced by the growing practice in 
England of em French and German 
nurses. Members of the royal family, for 
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instance, speak French and German indii- 
ferently with English, because they have 
been taught by foreign nurses. The Rus- 
sians are reputed to be the best linguists in 
Europe. Many of them are proficient in 
half a dozen larguages. This is chiefly ow- 
ing to the practice of importing foreign at- 
tendants on their children. Accordingly, a 
Russian lady or gentleman who does not 
speak English and French is a rarity. The 
simplicity with which a young English fam- 
ily may in this manner be instructed in 
French or German, according to choice, is 
striking and satisfactory What toil and cost 
are spared in future years! How young peo- 
pe would bless their parents for having 

een played, as it were, into speaking and 
reading with correctness one or two lan- 
guages beside their own, and been thereby 
saved the torture of laborious and often use- 
less schooling! 

The fishermen on the coast of Sussex and 
the opposite coast of France often have occa- 
sion to exchange civilities at sea, But how 
can they doso, nt knowing each other’s 
ianguage ? Some years ago, we were told 
they got over the difficulty without cost or 
trouble, by an exceedingly simple and satis- 
factory process. They exchanged children. 
A Sussex-man took the son of a Frenchman 
to board for a time in his family, and let the 
Frenchman have his in return. In this 
accommodating way French fisher-boys 
learned English, and English fisher-boys 
learned French. It was a beautiful arrange- 
ment throughout, for besides any advantage 
derived from lingual intercommunication, 
feelings of good-will grew up between the 
two nations. We hope the practice still 
continues. 

In only very few hotels in England are 
waiters able to speak French. The English 
waiter is for the most part an uninstructed 
and unambitious being. What he seems 
chiefly to care about isto secure a gift of a 
shilling or two from visitors over and above 
the charges in the bill. He perhaps began 
as a boots, and looking at him professionally 
we should say he has not graduated. He 
has no Alma Mater. The continental gar- 
¢on is avery different sortof person. He is 
duly bred tu his business, taking lessons at 
various high establishments. The best of 
all garcons are Germans. To begin with, 
they are well educated, which is a great 
point. In the next place, they nourish aspi- 
rations — at least many of them do. Start- 
ing from their homes, they travel about to 
acquire a knowledge of French and English, 
not with the view of being waiters all their 
days, but for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to be hotel-keepers. In this way, 

revious. to the Franco-German War — we 
Laie know what it is now — Paris abound- 


edin German garcons. .They came to learn 


their trade and at the same time to learn 
French, which they did in the course of their 
service. Next, they came to hotels in Lon- 
don, or Brighton, or Leamington, to pick up 
English. When this was accomplished, back 
they went to their own country, prepared to 
set up a hotel at Coblentz, Wiesbaden, or 
some other quarter largely frequented by 
tcurists. We happen to have seen a number 
of these German hotel-keepers and heard 
the story of their wanderings. 

On one of the occasions we visited Men- 
tone in the south of France, we dwelt ina 
hotel, and were attendend by Francois, a 
smart and obliging young French gargon. 
He could speak no English, but was ex- 
cceedingly anxious to learn, for the height of 
his ambition was to go to Angleterre — the 
paradise, as he imagined, of waiters. He 
implored us to address kim in English, and 
tellhim the English names of things. He 
was delighted to be told the meaning of such 
phrases as “ Shut the door,” “ Open the win- 
dow,” “ Bring up the tea.” One day he was 
heard muttering the words, “ Shut the door,” 
all the way down-stairs, in order to fix them 
in bis memory. When he heard us convers- 
ing with visitors in English, he hung about 
and listened to catch the sounds and famil- 
iarize himself with the intonation, This, we 
thought, was a fine specimen of a youth who 
deserved to get on. In reward for his assi- 
duity, we translated all we saidto him in 
French into English. How thankful the 
poor fellow was for this small condescen- 
sion! We hope that Frangois has ere this 
attained the object of his wishes, and is fi 
uring as a waiter in one of the grand hotels 
in London, 

As far as we have seen, Germans and 
Swiss monopolize the profession of couriers, 
on account of their wandering habits and 
aptitude in acquiring languages. To be a 
courier to English tourists on the continent, 
a knowledge of several tongues is indispen- 
sable. It has been our fortune to know sev- 
eral of these German and Swiss couriers. 
Their faculty in speaking four or five lan- 
guages was astonishing. One of them, 
named Wallenstein, was the best we ever 
knew. We greatly esteemed him for ability 
and good conduct. On being questioned he 
disclosed his history. He had been left a 
sum of money by his father, and he resolved 
to expend it in learning languages to fit him 
to be a courier. He took service in various 
pleces ; and, mastering one language after 
another, he confidently offered himself as a 
courier tp a family on its travels. He spoke 
German, French, Italian, English, Russian, 
and was making progress in Spanish. A 
single visit to the Peninsula would perfect 
him. His method of learning was to mix 
with the couriers and valets de place whe 
loiter about hotels in quest of ajob or in at . 
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tendance on tourists. As shown by his /iv- 
ret or book of credentials, he had visited 
most of the towns and places of fashionable 
resort in Europe, and had given much satis- 
faction in his calling. We feel assured that 
if he has by chance been taken to Athens and 
Constantinople, he will have added Greek 
and Turkish to his catalogue of accomplish- 
ments. Not many Englishmen in his rank 
of life, we think, would take the trouble to 
make themselves proficient in so many lan- 
guages. The varied openings for industrial 
pursuits in Great Britain and the colonies, 
appear tn forbid the attempt. 

From whatever cause, and taking them all 
in all, it cannot be said that the English or 
Scotch are disposed to give themselves 
much concern about speaking foreign lap- 
guages. Adopting an imperial policy, every 
one must succumb to them. Wheresoever 
they go, the English tongue must be upper- 
most. Ali other languages are contemptible. 

ohn Bull rules the roast. This is admir- 
ingly observable in English colonies origin- 
ally French. Do as they like, these colo- 
nies will be Anglicized in language, manners, 
and political institutions. Lord Dufferin, 
the late Governor-General of Canada, grace- 
fully modified this peremptory spirit of su- 
periority, He delivered orations to the 
French-Canadians in their own traditional 
tongue, which were faultless in elocution, 
and gained all hearts. But Lord Dufferin 
is an Irishman, and perhaps that makes a 
difference. It is interesting to learn that al- 
though two centuries have elapsed since the 
French colonized Canada, and more than a 
hundred years since the British flag floated 
predominant at Quebec and Montreal, the de- 
scendants of the French settlers still in or- 
dinary speech adhere to their original tongue. 
Yet there is something still more surprising. 
It is that the more educated of the French- 
Canadians, sinking all feelings of rivalry, 
acquire and speak English when it is neces- 
sary to do so. The two languages come 
— easy to them, which for men of 
French lineage is a great triumph. 

A Canadian newspaper, the MontrealWit- 
ness, lately referred to this remarkahle fact, 
adding, as might be expected, “English-Cana- 
dians show a strange distaste to the French 
language, and experience great difficulty in 
mastering it. Every observer must have 
been struck with the circumstance that in 
the city of Montreal, where one half the pop- 
ulation is French-Canadian, it is as unusual 
to find an English-Canadian speaking 
French as it-is to find a French Canadian 
_ who does not speak English. The English 
papers have more French-Canadian readers 
than have the French papers, In the City 
Council nearly half the members are French- 
Canadian, yet they all speak English, more 
or less, in the transaction of business ; while 


most of the English members cannot speak 
French atall, and those who can scarcely 
ever utter a word in that language. }n the 
Canadian Parliament, containing a little more 
than one-fourth of French-Canadians, the 
leading men among them nearly all speak 
English fluently, and it is the exception for 
a Quebec member to speak French in that 
body. Indeed many French-Canadian Mem 
bers of Parliament speak English with great- 
er ease than many honorable members with 
whom that language is the mother-tongue. 
On the other hand, no instance has occurred 
in late years, so far as we have heard, of an 
English member formally addressing the 
House in French, The Bar of Montreal 
presents the same singular circumstances. 
All the leading French lawyers speak Eug- 
lish, some in a manner thata few of their 
English confréres might envy; while but two 
or three of the English lawyers speak French 
fairly well. Chief-Justice Dorion speaks 
English with a purity and an elegance even 
which are not surpassed by any of his Eng- 
lish brethren on the Bench. The same cu- 
rious difference in linguistic talent is observ- 
able all over the province. In sorre of the 
eastern townships, where the French and 
English populations are about equally divi- 
ded, the former all speak English more or 
less, while the latter as generally are unable 
tospeak French. Place at school together 
hali-a dozen French-Canadian boys knowing 
nothing of English with hali-a-cdozen Eng- 
lish boys knowing nothing of French, and 
at the end of a year the Engiish ianguage 
will be spoken by the whole twelve, to the 
almost entire exclusion of the French. 
Now it is evident that all these singular facts 
can point to but one result; at least they in- 
dicate a tendency in the relative position of 
the two languages which, in course of time, 
must issue in the prevalence of the Eng- 
lish. It is, indeed, the very talent of French- 
Canadians for languages which is likely to 
prove fatal to the perpetuity of their own, 
while the absorbing power of the English 
and the guaranty of its perpetuity in pres- 
ence of the French are to be found in its 
very iaertia. Although such seems to be 
the ultimate destiny of the French language 
on this continent, the period of its decadence 
is still doubtless far in the future. French 
literature in Canada has probably by no 
means reached the zenith of its prosperity, 
and everything presages for it a history 
which will command the respectful admira- 
tion of men of letters everywhere.” 

The significant fact gathered from these 
remarks is that the French-Canadian is con- 
siderably more pliable and versatile as re- 
yards language than his English or Scotch 
fellow-subject ; and, what is equally observa- 
ble, he excels in speaking English, which as 
arule is by no means the case with the na- 
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tives of France. We canat any rate say 
that in al! our experience we never beard 
French gentlemen speak English with the 
correct pronunciation of a high-bred English- 
man — there being usually something which 
they do not get over, try as they will. We, 
however, do not doubt that the contrary may 
be sometimes the case. Latterly, the prac- 
tice has deen creeping in of educating young 
Frenchmen in England, so as to thoroughl 

familiarize thera with our language and :nsti- 
tutions. Of this an example is seen in M. 
Waddington, at one time French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who speaks English with a 
fluency and accent no way different from 


what is heard in the speech of a well-educat 
ed American. One could wish that in the 
ranks of statesmen, literary men, and politi- 
cians, the ability to speak and write the two 
languages was more common than it is. 

From all that has been observed, there- 
fore, it may be conciuded that it will not be 
mary years before the Enylish will be the 
universal language of the world. Bayard 
Taylor, in his first tour through the East, 
found it necessary to know something of 
French; but in his last tour, only a short 
time before his death, he almost invariably 
found English quite as serviceable, and in 
many Cases more so. 


A DROWSY MORNING. 


BY NANNIE V. CULBERTSON. 


ALF waking, half sleeping, you lie at your ease, 
While thoughts drift on through the brain as they please, 
And dreams that are neither of day nor of night, 
But all that is. sweetest of both combine, 
A garland where fancy and fact entwine, 
Fill all your dull senses with vague delight. 


With a soft, muffled sound, the warm spring rain 
Comes dashing and splashing against the pane, 
And the many sounds of the busy world 

Come floating in with a far-off air. 

*Twixt dreamland and waking yon know no care; 
Your spirit floats lightly, with wings half furled. 


And then comes a moment, when, with a sigh, 
Dreamland is left, and the world draws nigh, 
And duty calls us with clarion call: 

The portals of sense are opened again, 

To grasp whatever of pleasure or pain 

On this youngest of days may chance to fall. 


Sovru Bosrox, 1883. 
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A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


by all that wonderful, there is 
my wife!” 

Maxwell, Baron Danesford, and I, Hilton 
Edwards, were driving down the High 
Street of Culmore, a sleepy little country 
town, on our way from Gainsford Station 
to Danesford Park, where, after a long ab- 
sence abroad, I was going to spend a few 
weeks with my friend and the young French 
wife he had taken to himself during that 
absence. Impressed as I was by Lord 
Danesford’s mental, moral, and physical ex 
cellencies, I was very curious to see her 
ladyship, and wondered if she’ were charm- 
ing enough to mate with Max, whom I con 
sidered as fine a specimen of an English 
gentleman as could be seen in a long day’s 
march. So would most persons, had they 
seen the stalwart form, — Max was six feet 
two in his socks —the merry, frank, blue 
eyes, and the huge, silky, yellow beard 
gleaming in the sun like “threads of living 
gold.” As Max uttered the exclamation I 
leant eagerly forward, and saw standing in 
the doorway of an old stone building, half 
shop, half dwelling-honse, a lady who, 
though by no means as beautiful as a cer- 
tain Alice Sherwood I had met at Rome 
that winter, was sufficiently striking in ap- 
pearance to command attention anywhere. 
As she stood, apparently hesitating as to 
her way, ber face was turned from us, and 
we were at too great a distance for me to 
distinguish more than that she was of about 
the middle height and exquisitely dressed in 
black velvet and furs, and that, as she 
walked away rapidly, her gait was remark- 
ably graceful. 

“TI had no idea she was coming into Cul- 
more doday,” Max said, as he threw the 
reins to his groom. “I wonder where the 
carriage is!” 

We followed, and a minute brought us to 
her side; but, as Maxwell's “Jeanne!” 
made her turn and face us, a look otf terror, 
almost horror, seemed to me to flit over her 
face, and it struck me that she was not too 
well pleased at meeting us. 

“1 fear I startled you, wifie,” he said; 
“and | wanted you to look your brightest to 
greet Hilton.” 

Lady Danesford turned to me with a 
charming smile, and held out a daiatily 
gloved hand. 

“My husband’s friends are mine, Mr. 
Edwards,” she said, “and I shall be very 


glad indeed if you will allow me to call you 
one. I have been wishing to see you.” 

“You are very good, Lady Danesford,” I 
replied. “I, too, have been most anxious to 
see one who seems to have made Max the 
happiest of men.” 

She gave me a bright smile, and glanced 
toward Max, with her brilliant dark eyes 
saddening a little. She had lovely eyes, — 


the other features were but mediocre; and. 


Lady Danesford had no claim to be called 
beautiful, although about her face there was 
a singular and rare attraction, a sort of com- 
bination of color and expression which was 
far more char-ning than mere correctness of 
outline. 

“How did you come, Jeannette?” Max 
asked. “Is the carriage anywhere? What 
brought you into Culmore today? I thought 
you were lying down with a headache.” 

“How many more questions in one 
breath ?” she said lightly. “What was the 
first? How did I come? I came in the 
pony-carriage. What was the second? 
Voyons.” 

Max laughed at the pretty impertinence ; 
and, if Lady Danesford wanted to evade his 
other questions, she succeeded, for he went 
on, — 

“In the pony-carriage? Where is it? 
And who you 

“I drove myself,” ahe said quietty. 

“ Well done, wifie,” he replied laughingly. 
“ What do you think, Hilton, of Jeanne be- 
ing afraid of driving even ponies? And, as 
for riding, she fainted twice in one after- 
noon after riding down the avenue on old 
Snowflake.” 

“O Max!” she said reproachfully, and 
then went on quickly, “ Don’t believe him, 
Mr. Edwards. I am sure you won’t when I 
tell you that I drove from Danesford with- 
out any servant.” 

“Jeanne!” 

“It is quite true, Max; I wanted to show 
you how brave I was.” 

But she glanced at him rather anxiously 
as she spoke, as if she feared some dis- 
pleasure. 

“ My dearest,” he said in a low voice, “I 
don’t like your doing such rash things. 
What could have induced you to come in 
alone?” 

“Don’t scold, Max. I am so tired! 
Don’t let Mr. Edwards into our domestic 
quarrels so soon.” 
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She put her hand through his arm as she 
spoke, and glanced up pleadingly. Max 
laughed and the cloud passed away from 
his face. 

“The carriage is at the inn,”- she said 
then. “ Will you drive me home, Max, and 
jet whoever is with you take the ponies 
back ?” 

“ Of course, if Hilton does not object toa 
back seat,” he replied. “ You are turning 
over a new leaf, wifie; but I must warn you 
that the chestnuts are fresh today.” 

“TI am not afraid with you,” she said 
softly. “ You must have patience with your 
wife, Max.” 

He looked down at her, with a tender 
protection in his manner, and with eyes full 
of love. 

“ Have you finished whatever mysterious 
business brought you in?” he said. 

And she replied, with some hurry and un- 
easiness, — 

“Oh, yes, — quite!” 

“Will you drive, Hilton?” asked Max, 
when he had put her into the carriage. 

“I know your horses of old,” I answered 
laughing. “They are like vourself, impa- 
tient under control. I would rather you 
drove them.” 

“ Do you hear my character from the lips 
of my oldest. friend, Jeannette? You had 
better not try it on.” 

“ Have I ever, Max.” 

He said something low, and, I presume, 
lover-iike, in answer, for she smiled ; and we 
drove rapidly home. While Max went out 
to give his groom some directions, Lady 
Danesford led me through the hall into a 
dainty boudoir, and took off the fur cape 
she was wearing. When I had a better 
view of her face, I was struck with its 
singular charm. 

“You think Max is looking well ?” she 
said, as she handed me some teain an “egg- 
shell” cup which looked almost too delicate 
to touch. 

“ Remarkably well, and as happy,” I ans- 
wered. 

She half sighed and smiled, and then re- 
marked, — 

“Yes, I think he is, — I hope he is.” 

She laughed as she ended, and threw 
back her head a little proudly,—a rather 
quaint gesture usual to her. 

Before I could reply Max himself entered, 
looking a little out of place among the 
pretty expensive trifles, buhl cabinets, and 
Sévres vases of the littie boudoir, and, re- 
fusing any tea, stood by the chimney-piece, 
pulling his heavy mustache. 

“TI cannot induce Max to take tea,” she 
said lightly. “What are you looking 
‘thoughtful over, milord?” 

“Was I? I was only wondering whet 
took you to Culmore today.” 


Her face was bent, but again I saw the 
terrified look pass over it. 

“Nothing very great, Mr. Curious,” she 
said, without looking up. “ What time is 
that? Seven,—and dinner at hali-past! I 
must fly!” 

Max opened the door for her; she disap- 
peared up-Stairs, and we separated to dress. 
After dinner we had some music. Lady 
Danesford played splendidly, with great 
brilliancy and feeling. Max, a thorough 
musician himself, lounged in a deep arm- 
chair and evidently enjoyed the music 
thoroughly. She made a pretty picture, 
sitting at the piano in her white dress, 
pearls twined in her hair, and diamonds 
flashing on the white fingers as they sped 
over the keys. When she rose, she came 
over to his side and leaned over the back of 
his chair, putting one small caressing hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“You will liunt, of-course, Hilton?” Max 
said. “I can mount you to perfection.” 

“Thanks. Do you hunt, Lady Danes- 
ford?” 

“Do you hunt, Jeanne?” laughed Max, 
with a quizzical glance at her face. She 
laughed too, and shook her head. “ Fancy 
Lady Danesford not hunting!” her hus- 
band said. “All Ladies Danesford have 
hunted from time immemorial, wifie.” 

“T am afraid I am not a true Lady 
Danesford, Max.” 

Lightly as she spoke, something in her 
voice struck me, and as I glanced at her I 
fancied her eyes were full of tears. Max 
put up his hand and caught the jeweled 
fingers that were straying among his hair. 

“There never was a sweeter Lady Danes- 
ford, my darling,” he said fondly. 

“ But there may have been a truer one, 
Max.” 

Again the words struck me, and again I 
looked curiously at her. She caught my 
glance and flushed to the roots of her hair. 

“TI am tired,” she said abruptly; “I 
think I shall say good-night, Mr. Edwards.” 

She stooped, touched Maxwell's forehead 
lightly with her lips, and put out her hand 
to me. 

“ Good-night, Lady Danesford.” 

She lifted her eyes and met mine, and 
again, as I opened the door for her, she 
flushed suddenly and the pale face was 
momentarily suffused with red. Before 
she had left the room it had disappeared 
and left her as pale as before. 

A few days passed most pleasantly. 
Shooting, hunting, and driving during the 
day, and dreaming away the evening to 
Lady Danesford’s music, combined to form 
a most Sybaritic state of existence which I 
enjoyed thoroughly. 

One morning we were at breakfast, when 


Lady Danesford said suddenly, — 


: 
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“ Max, we will go to this ball at Cul- 
more?” 

“You ll be bored to death, mignonne. It 
*s a stupid country affair, Hilton, on a small 
scale.” 

“IT should like to go. It is very long 
since we had a ¢rots-temps, Max.” 

“ As you like, dear child,” he said. “I 
dare say some excitement will do you good. 
I am afraid you are dull, Jeannette; you 
look so pale sometimes.” 

She laughed at his anxious expression, 
but, as davs slipped bv, she looked so ill, 
and seemed so unfit for exertion, that on 
the day of the ball Max said, with unusual 
determination, that if she were not looking 
better in the evening she should not go. 

“I feel perfectly well,” she said petulant- 
ly. But, if it will please you, I will lie down 
os fancy myself ill, while you are hunt- 

ng.” 

We had an unusually good run that day, 
but mv horse stumbled over a stone, and a 
few minutes sufficed to show that he was 
lamed. There was nothing for me but to 
ride quietly home; and about two o’clock in 
the atternoon I found myself going throngh 
Culmore ata slow pace. But my accident 
and my run were forgotten when | suddenly 
cauzht sight of Lady Danesford, who was 
standing under the same doorway where | 
had first seen her, talking earnestly to a 
tall, dark man, unmistakably a foreigner, 
and, to all appearance, unmistakably a 
and they walked down 

igh Street together. At the end of the 
Street her pretty pony-carriage was waiting, 
a_workman standing at the ponies’ heads. 

t companion assisted her into it, and 
bowed low, standing bareheaded as she 
drove away. 

He was a remarkably handsome man, but, 
for all his beauty, of singularly unpre- 


possessing appearance. His features were] 


ood, his eyes brilliant, but his expression 

had something so saturnine and repulsive 
that 1 felt some misgiving as to Maxwell 
Danesford’s wife having any acquaintance 
with such as he, and an unaccountable 
foreboding struck me. I reached Danes. 
ford a few minutes before Max returned, 
and was standing talking to the stud-groom 
when my old friend rode in splashed and 
heated. 

“You lost a splendid run, Hilton,” he 
said cheerily. “I wish you had mounted 
Mr. Edwards better, Evesham.” 

The groom Jooked very sulky, evidently 
thinking more of the accident than the 
horse’s owner did, and Max and I returned 
to the house together. 

“ Dinner at seven, on account of this ab- 
surd ball,” he said. ‘I wonder how Jeanne 
is?” 

Before I could speak, Lady Daneford’s 


Frencl: maid, a pretty, pert looking soudrette, 
accosted him. 

“ Miladi is \ying down, and she prays 
milord will not derange himself to go to 
her now. She is much better.” 

Maxwell turned away, looking disappoint- 
ed, and, while I was debating whether I 
should tell him that I had seen his wife at 
Culmore in the afternoon, he crossed the 
hall and sprang up-stairs, two steps at a 
time. 

When I entered the drawing-room before 
dinner, Jeanne was alone. She glanced up 
eagerly, and as I entered she rose and came 
quickly forward. She was looking ae 4 
beautiful. Her dress was of dark-blue vel- 
vet; she wore diamonds in her ears, in her 
hair, on her neck, and on her white arms, 
and they flashed and sparkled with every 
moverrent. She was pale, and round her 
eyes were dark, hollow rings; but her eyes 
were bright, and when she spoke a flush 
mounted in her cheek, and gave her the 
only thing she had lacked. 

“ Mr. Edwards,” she said, with a little em- 
barrassment, “can you give me five min- 
utes ?” 

“I am always at your service, Lady 
Danesford.” 

“Will you come into the conservatory, 
then? e shall be more free of interrup- 
tion there.” 

1 followed, wondering, and she sat down 
among the flowers, and was silent for a 
moment or two, nervously playing with the 
gems on her fingers. 

“Mr. Edwards,” she began then, “ you 
believe I love Max, do you not?” 

“ Lady Danesford!” I ejaculated. 

“My question surprises you,” she said 
with a smile. “ Never mind; answer it. 
You believe that I love Max?” 

“T hope you do, Lady Danesford,” 1 re 
plied. 

“You hope? Ah, you are not sure! 
How could you be? Will you believe me 
if I tell you solemnly that I love him with 
my whole heart and soul and strength, — 
that nothing in the world are so dear to me 
as his welfare, his happiress, his” —she 
colored faintly —* honor?” 

“Most certainly 1 will,” 1 answered. 
“But, Lady Danesford, I am at a loss 
to ” 

“ You may not always be,” she interrup- 
ted. “I know you have not liked me mach, 
Mr. Edwards, — neither Jiked nor trusted 
me, — certainly not liked me as I hoped you 
would like Maxwell Danesford’s wite.” 
Here she faltered; and I looked at her in 
utter amazement. “ But I know that Max 
is dear to you, that he values your friend- 
ship above all things, that there is no one 
whom he esteems and trusts more; aud I 
want you to no me'a favor.” 
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“You may command me, Lady Danes- 
ford.” 


“It is one I need vee ask, I think,” | bob 


she said; “ but I should feel happier if you 
will grant it. Mr. Edwards,”— she rose 
and put one hand on my arm to enforce her 
words, — “ will you promise me always to be 
his friend, to be loyal and steadfast to him 
in trouble, if trouble should come to him,” — 
great tears were in her eyes now, and her 
voice faltered and broke, — “ to comfort him 
and always to stand by him?” 

“1 will give you the promise readily, dear 
Lady Danesford,” I answered, taking her 
hand, —the little fingers were trembling and 
burning with fever,—‘“and keep it most 
truly, if need should be. I trust. it may 
never be so; but I will always be ready to 
be the friend you describe either to him or 
to you.” 

“I may be asking more than you sup- 
pose,” she said sadly; “but you have 
promised, and | know you will keep your 
word. And, Mr. Edwards, in days to come, 
if the temptation is strong to think evil of 
me, turn from it, and believe, oh, believe — 
and, if you can, induce him, my dearest and 
best, to believe also—that in whatever | 
did I was actuated by the most earnest, the 
truest desire for his happiness.” 

“You speak in enigmas, Lady Danes- 
ford,” I returned soothingly. “ 1 am afraid 
you are feverish and suffering this evening, 
or you would not be so gloomy. I reall 
think you are hardly equal to dissipation to- 
night. 

“Do not tell Max so,” she said, with an 
attempt to resume her ordinary manner. 
“I must go, Mr. Edwards. Please say 
nothing, I am quite weil. You will keep my 
counsel,” she went on in a low voice, for 
Maxwell's footstep was heard, and before I 
could answer, his voice sounded. 

“ What conspiracy is going on here?” he 
said. “ Hilton, you ’re not trying to coax 
my wife out of any waltzes, I hope,—I 
have retained them all.” 

And he appeared in the doorway, looking 
very’ handsome and distinguished in his 
evening dress. Lady Danesford did not 
answer,— she was busy forming a dainty 
“button-hole” of one white rose and a 
spray of maiden-hair fern. When it was 
completed she went to him, and, standing on 
tiptoe, fastened itin his coat. He stooped 
and kissed her tender'y. 

“ Thands, love,” he said fondly. “I was 
going up to you when I came in; but taat 
dragon of a Frenchwoman — forgive me, 
wifie, you are the only foreigner I ever 
could tolerate— would not let me. She 
said you were very well. Do you feel so? 
Come into the full light and let me inspect 


crossing her arms lightly on her breast, she 
faced him with a mocking, demure “ charity 


“Well, do you like the result of the 
dragon’s work?” she asked with forced 
gayety. “Shall you be ashamed to enter 
the Culmore Assembly-rooms with me ?” 
He laughed, but his eyes rested on her 
with undisguised pride and tenderness, 
I saw her face sadden and her lips quiver, 
as if his love pained her; then she swept 
him a very low reverence, which did her 
dancing-mistress great credit, and, gs | 
away, took my arm to gu in to dinner. 
through dinner she was feverishly gay and 
chatted incessantly, so much so that I 
could not help fancying she did it to avoid 
any chance allusion to the manner in which 
she had passed the day. Max listened, and 
joined in his usual nonchalant way. I was 
too uneasy and anxious to be talkative, but 
perhaps, like the wise parrot, I “thought 
the more.” I had serious food for reflec. 
tion in Lady Danesford’s changetul, ca- 
pricious manners, her wild gayety, her fitful 
sadness, the deep tenderness or constraint 
which alternately marked her conduct tow- 
ard her husband, one moment as if she 
prized, the next as if she shrank from, his 
caresses. It was all strange and unaccount- 
able. Then there was her acquaintance 
with the man with whom I had seen her 
that afternoon, her evident sorrow and pain 
in the short conversation we had ia the con- 
servatory, the promise she had asked of me, 
the trouble she dreaded for Max. Surely, if 
trouble came, his fittest comforter would be 
the wife whom he loved and trusted so en- 
tirely. 
It was about ten o’clock when the car- 
riage stopped in Culmore at the modest 
building known by the title of the Royal 
Hotel, and which contained the Assembly- 
rooms; the latter, however, were good- 
sized, lofty, tolerably lighted. and very well 
decorated with evergreens, while a conserva- 
tory illuminated with Chinese lanterns and 
furnished with cushioned lounges would af- 
ford “ flirting nooks ” for those so inclined. 
“You will open the ball with me, Lady 
Danesford?” said Sir George Neville, a 
handsome, portly man of fifty, possessing a 
very old pedigree, a long rent-roll, and a 
very pretty wife. “I have been counting on 
the honor.” 
“With much pleasure,” she _ replied. 
“ Max, I see, has had the good fortune to 
secure Lady Neville. May I find you sme 
danseuse, Mr. Edwards ?” 
I declined dancing, and, stationing my- 
self at a convenient angl2, I watched the 
quadrille and listened to the admiring re- 
marks passed on Lady Neville and Jeanne 
herself by the group of men gathered round 


you.” 
She went into the drawing-room, and, 


the door, 
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“Lady Neville is a luvely creature,” said 
one man who was watching with amused 
eyes the desperate flirtation taking place be- 
tween Max and her ladyship,—a most 
beautiful blonde, tiny and fairy-like, —“ and 
also fant soit peu coguette. Just look at 
her and Danesiord! How charming his 
wife is, — much more uncommon style! | 
like that pretty foreign grace of manner so 
much.” 

‘At this moment there was a little commo- 
tion in the group, which I should hardly 
have noticed, but that I saw Jeanne glance 
toward us, and the color fade from her 
cheeks and the smile from her lips. Two 
gentlemen had entered, and in one I in- 
stantly recognized the man I had seen 
walking with her in the afternoon. His 
companion, an older man, was very warmly 
greeted as Sir John Vernon by, the gentle- 
men. 

“So you have returned, Sir John?” said 
one of them. 

“Only a fortnight ago,” he replied. “I 
have been laid up with gout ever since. 
Ha! There is Lady Neville, as pretty as 
ever, and as charming. But I want to see 
Danesford’s French wife. Who is that 
dancing with Sir George?” 

“ The lady in question.” 

“Ha! I admire his taste. What say 
you, De Champrosé ?” 

“Of whom do you speak, Sir John?” 
said the man who had entered with him, 
speaking slowly and with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“ Of Lady Danesford.” 

“Which is Lady— My faith, these 
English names do not suit me!” 

“ Thg lady in blue velvet and diamonds.” — 

“Yes, she is trés belle,— ravissante, sur 
ma parole 

And his dark eyes flashed with a lurid 
light and the white teeth gleamed as his 
lips parted in the saturnine smile familiar 
to them. 

“She is a countrywoman of yours,” said 
Sir John. 

“Not possible?” he replied, affecting 
great surprise. “She is the wife of one of 
those milords, | suppose ?” 

“ Of the tall, fair man who is her vesd- 
vis,” said Sir John Vernon in French. 

“ Un beau garcon /” said the other cool- 
ly. “They seem so well matched that it 
would be a pity, a great pity, if anything 
happened to part them.” 

Again the old hateful smile crossed his 
lips, and, with difficulty restraining myself 
from speaking, I devoted my entire atten- 
tion to the proceedings. During-the early 
part of the evening Lady Danesford was so 
surrounded that, although I saw him make 
many a movement in her direction, M. de 
Champrosé seemed unable to find an oppor- 


tunity of addressing her. I was talking’ to 
Sir John Vernon when he came suddenly 
up to us. 

“Will yoa have the kindness to present 
me to my charming compatriote ?” he said 
in French. * A ¢rois-temps with her would 
be a foretaste of Paradise! ” 

“1 have made her acquaintance only dur+ 
ing the Jast hour mysell,” Sir John replied. 
“ But that, as a countryman of hers, you 
have some claim upon her attention I 
should hesitate to do so.” 

We walked toward Lady Danesford. 
She was standing with Max, her hand 
through his arm, and he was bending his 
head to talk to her; but her eyes were fixed 
on the ground. As Sir John approached 
she looked up, and at sight of his compan- 
ion I saw the same expression of mingled 
terror, horror, and fear cross her face, and 
she, as if involuntarily, clasped the hand 
resting on her husband’s arm with her other 
hand, which had been playing with the 
feathers of her fan. 

“ May I presume on our short acquaint- 
ance so far as to present M. de Champrosé 
to you, Lady Danesford?” Sir John Vernon 
said, bowing low. “He is a compatriot of 
yours, which must be my excuse for tres- 
passing On your attention.” 

Lady Danesford bowed with perfect com- 
posure, but with a mingled look of Azuteur 
and fear on her face. The Frenchman 
bowed very low, first to Jeanne and then to 
Max, who said something civi! in English. 
The answer was another bow. ; 

“If miladi is not too tired with her ex- 
ertions, may I hope for the pleasure of a 
waltz?” 

“I thank you, monsieur, I shall dance 
but one more waltz this evening, and it is 
promised.” 

“Just one four de vaise,” he petitioned. 
“No? Then will not mz/adi allow me to 
offer her my arm to conduct her round the 
room ?” 

There was a momentary hesitation in her 
manner. Then she quietly unclasped her 
hands from her husband’s arm, took M. de 
Champrosé’s, and, with a slight inclination 
of the head to us, moved away with him, 
Max went off with Sir John Vernon, and I 
strolled into the conservatory and sat down 
for a few minutes’ quietness and reflection. 
I felt bewildered and puzzled. That Lad 
Danesford was deceiving her husband i 
couid have no doubt, otherwise why did she 
receive as a stranger a man who was well 
known to her, and with whom I! had seen 
her in familiar intercourse that very after- 
noon, and whom surely she did not love, but 
who must have possessed some influence 
over her in order to excite in her such fear 


and horror as I had seen passing over her 
face? Should I tell Max? By so doing I 
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must shatter his happiness, destroy his love 
for and confidence in his wife, and perhaps 
lose his friendship and esteem, without do- 
ing any good. I leaned back in the quiet 
sheltered seat I had selected, my mind fuil 
of painful thoughts and forebodings, won- 
dering what course to pursue, when the soft 
rustle of a lady’s dress and the “click 
clack” of little heels on the floor aroused 
me, and, looking through my leafy shelter, 
I saw Lady Beneahaed By her side, his 
saturnine smile replaced by a gloomy, mo- 
rose expression, was e Frenchman. 
They stopped at a few paces from me, and I 
saw on Jeanne’s face a look of hopeless 
grief and suffering, new and strange to it. 
She was speaking in hurried, eager tones, 
with a passion foreign to her usual calm, 
gentle, high-bred manner, and in her own 
tongue. 

“ All the misery and suffering I must en- 
dure I owe to you, — to you who pretend to 
love me! Why have you persecuted me 
thus? Why not have let it rest? Heaven 
knows that but for your help it would never 
have been known, and we might have been 
happy!” 

“You are unjust, méladi,” he replied in 
his smooth, sneering tones. “ And your in- 
justice is caused by your anger. Milord is 
very handsome, I grant you, and itis un- 
pleasant” — 

“Silence! How dare you?” she cried 
with a passionate gesture, and they moved 
away, walking up and down the narrow 
space; so that only chance sentences 
reached me. 

When they stopped again near me, he was 
speaking. He had taken her hand, but she 
drew it away quickly, and clearly and dis- 
tinctly his impassioned words reached me. 
He said, — 

“It is in your hands, Jeanne, — the re- 
sult now rests with you; in your hands is 
the honor of the man you love, — his dis- 
grace, his dishonor rests with you. Can 
you hesitate? I who speak tell you once 
and again it is yours to destroy, yours to 
save. One word from you,—one little 
‘Yes’— that is all that is need- 


For a minute she was silent, and then 
she said in a hoarse voice and with a pas- 
genet gesture, putting one hand toward 

m, 

“ Let it be so then,—I consent! Heav- 
en help me, | love him, — I can do nothing 
else! 

His face flushed and lighted with the evil 
smile as he took a folded paper from his 
pocket-book and handed it to her. She 
took it, glanced over it, and when she put it 
into a little velvet aumontére at her side her 
very lips were white. At this moment the 
band struck up one of Strauss’s dreamiest, 


sweetest waltzes. 
and smiled bitterly. 

“I am in the humor for dancing,” she 
muttered half to herself, half to him. 
“ Leave me here, Monsieur de Champrosé, 
and have the kindness to tell Lord Danes- 
ford that I am waiting for him.” 

But before he could do so Max came in, 

‘- This is our waltz, wifie, unless you are 
too tired ” 

“ No, I should like one with you, Max.” 

M. de Champrosé bowed and went away. 
Max put his arm round her, and for a mo- 
ment she rested her shapely head against 
him, against the brave, honest heart which 
loved her so truly, and put up her hand and 
stroked the silky, yellow beard. 

“ You are tired, my dearest,” he said very 
tenderly; and he put his hand under her 
chin and lifted her face. “ You are so pale, 
Jeanne, I don’t think you ought to dance.” 

“Tam not tired, Max: I should like just 
one more waltz with you.” 

He drew her closer to him, kissed her 
softly on the lips, and then they moved 
away; and when I re-entered the ball- 
room they were among the dancers. They 
were both good waltzers ; many an admiring 
glance followed them as they danced. I, 
watching Jeanne closely, saw her face grow 
more and more sad, until over it came an ex- 
pression of such agony, renunciation, and 
woe, that, angry as felt with her, I could 
not help pity mingling with the anger. 
Suddenly they stopped near me. 

“That was perfect, wifie, was it not?” 

“Yes.” Then her voice broke suddenly. 
“OQ Max, 1am so weary! Take me home, 
take me home!” 

And during the long drive home she 
never lifted her face from where it rested 
against his shoulder, nor loosed her hands 
re the tight clasp in which they held one 
of his. 


Lady Danesford started 


& 


The next morning, after a sleepless night 
of doubt and conjecture, when I went down. 
stairs, I found Lord and Lady Danesford 
awaiting me, and I remembered that Max 
and I were going to Buxland for two or 
three days, to inspect the stud of a noble- 
man who a up hunting. 

“Hurry, old fellow!” said Max, as he 
went off to have a few words with his 
steward, and left me alone with his wife. 

I glanced over at her; she looked flushed, 
and I fancied she was nervously anxious to 
avoid being alone with me. There was a 
pause embarrassing to both of us; then she 
rose, and with an attempt at gavety said, — 

“ Will you think me very rude, Mr. Ed- 
wards, if I too run away? I have —busi- 
ness.” 

“May 1 ask you to postpone it for five 
minutes?” I requested, rising also, and 
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making a few steps toward the door. She 
paused, a look of uneasiness on her face, 


and, still standing, waited for me to speak. 


“ Lady Danesford,” I said, “ it is inexpress- 
ibly painful to me to distrust my friend’s 
wife ; but to doubt that you have a terrible 
secret unknown to Max would bs to doubt 
the evidence of my own senses. I was in 
the conservatory last night, and ” — 

There was no need to say more; the 
color faded from her face, and her eyes di- 
lated with surprise and terror. 

“You heard?” she asked breathlessly, 
her hands pressed hard to her breast, as if 
to check the throbbings of her heart. 

“ But little,” 1 replied; “so little as not 
to have any clew to the truth.” 

“ Thank heaven!” she murmured. After 
a minute she threw back her head with the 
quaint, proud gesture I had before noticed. 
“ Mr. Edwards,” she said quietly, “if I am 
relieved that the truth is still unknown to 
you, it 1s not from any fear of your knowing 
it; in a few days you will know it, and you 
will know whether I am so terribly to blame 
as you think me. My burden is such a 
heavy one that it deadens all feeling but 
suffering. 1 can find no room for wounded 
pride at your mistrust. But,” here her face 
showed sudden alarm, and she took her 
hands from her breast and clasped them to- 

ether, “ you will not say anything to Max? 
ff ou have any real friendship for him, you 
will keep silence row. I ask but two days ; 
then, if he needs telling, I myself will tell 
him all. If you would spare him sorrow, 
be silent.” Then, as I hesitated, she added, 
* I cannot bind you to silence, I only eu 
treat it for his sake.” 

I logked down at the lovely, eager face, at 
the sdr-owiul eyes, so full of pain, raised 
supplicatingly to mine. 

“ Be it so,” I said at last. “The days 
are yours, Lady Danesford; after them I 
claim a right to speak.” 

She inclined her head, and I think would 
have spoken, but here Max entered, evident- 
ly in a hurry. 

“The dog-cart is waiting, Edwards. 
Wifie, good-by! Take care of yourself, and 
don’t mope !’ 

As I went off to get my overcoat I saw 
him take her in his arms. She laughed 
nervously, and with trembling little fingers 
began fastening his ulster. When I re- 
turned they were still standing so, her eyes 
fixed on his face, as though she would read 
every ‘ineament; then, without a word, she 
drew his head down and kissed him twice 

sionately, and then disengaged herself 
rom his arms. As I followed him from 
the room I turned and looked at her. She 
was standing perfectly still, her hands 
clasped, her face, even her lips, white, and 
with such an expression of mortai agony as 


I had never seen on human face before. 
And so we left her. 


It was on the second morning of our stay 
at the Royal Hotel, Buxland, that with my 
shaving water a lecter was brought to me, — 
a letter not forwarded from Daresford, — 
and before I opened it I wondered who had 
written to me atthe inn. The handwriting 
was small and delicate, but quite unfamiliar 
to me; the paper was the thickest and 
creamiest of note-paper, and the envelope 
bore the Danesford crest. Wher I opened 
it, the sheet of paper contained but one 
word, — “ Remember.” If I had not been 
quite certain that it was from Lady Danes- 
ford, all doubt would have been removed by 
the entrance of Max, who burst into my 
room, his face ashy white, holding an open 
letter in his hand, —a letter written on the 
same thick, cream-laid paper, and in the 
same delicate, foreign handwriting. 

“Hilton,” he said in a hoarse, broken 
voice singularly unlike his usual cheery 
tone, “ read me this riddle if you can.” 

As I took the letter he threw himself into 
a chair, and tixed his eyes on me with such 
an imploring expression that I could not 
meet them. I read the letter, my whole 
sympathy going out to him while I was 
furious with myself for letting a woman’s 
entreaty keep back the words | should have 
spoken before. The missive ran as fol- 
lows :— 


“T have left -Danesford for ever. Do not 
try to follow or find me. I ‘have taken 
measures too carefully to leave any clew. 
Max, my dearest, it is better thus,— you 
will own that. I could not have lived so, 
it would have broken my heart. Think, my 
darling, it is better. You will not blame me, 
for you have loved me, and where love is no 
blame can arise, you will remember that, 
Max. I fear it will hurt vou a little, but ina 
few years you will forget. 1 pray and hope 
that you will forget, Max, and that you ma 
be happy again. Nw disgrace can touc 
your name,—I have taken care of that. 
The servants think that I have been sum- 
moneda to Paris by the illness of a dear 
friend, and that you will rejoin me there. 
Perhaps Danesford will be lonely for you 
yet a while, dear Max. If you travel, they 
will think you are with me, and, when in 
two or three years you return, you will no 
longer miss me, and they will think that I 
am dead. For I am dead to you now, Max. 
Never let a thuught of me rise if it pre- 
vents your happiness. Tell Hilton Ed- 
wards that he is free to speak now. Does 
my letter seem cold, Max, in return for 
your care and tenderness and love? Ah, 

lieve me, if the words seem cold, they are 
written with my heart’s best blood, and 
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while I am sorrowing, oh, so bitterly, dear- 
est Max, that they must cause you a pang! 
“ JEANNE.” 


The letter was dated from Danesford on 
the morring of our departure; the writing 
was hurried, uneven, and blotted here and 
there. I closed the letter, but for a moment 
could not force myself to speak. 

“ Well?” said Maxwell hoarsely. 

Then I found courage and told him all I 
knew,—and wretchedly small that “al)” 
seemed. I told him of Jeanne’s meeting 
vith De Champrusé in the High Street at 
Culmore, of the promise she had obtained 
from me on the evening before the ball, of 
the few words I had overheard at the As- 
sembly-rooms, of the sorrow Jeanne had 
shown, of the request she had made to me 
for two days’ reprieve. I tuld him as sim- 
ply and tenderly as I could, but, when I had 
ended, his head was bowed on his arms in 
an attitude of profound and hopeless grief. 
After a while he looked up and set his teeth 
hard. 

“ Hilton,” he said, with a kind of desper- 
ate calmness, “do you think she has gone 
with that — fellow ?” 

He jerked out the last word. 

I could not say “Yes,” but inclined my 
head sorrowfully. He rose and began 
pacing up and down the little room. 

“ We must save her!” he cried hurriedly. 
“It may not be too late. Hilton, help ad- 
vise me! My brain seems on fire! I 
think I am going mad!” 

“ Can you stay quietly here, Max, while I 
go down and get any information I can at 
Danesford and Culmore? Surely you can 
trust me? I will be very careful not to 
arouse suspicions. You are not fit to act 
just now. Old friend, dear old friend, let 
me help you!” 

Tears stood in my eyes as I put my 
hand upon his shoulder and proffered my 
entreaty, at first in vain; but a little reason- 
ing proved that it was best, and the next 
train took me back to Culmore, a telegram 
from Buxiand bringing over a trap from 
Danesford to meet me, my visit being os- 
tensibly to fetch away the greater part of my 
belongings which remained there. 

“ Her ladyship was called away very sud- 
denly, sir,” said the housekeeper, as she 
met me in the hall. “Her friend was 
pin. etn ill, the telegram said, and she 
would not wait for anything. She said she 
would telegraph to his lordship from town. 
She was hardly fit to go,— ail alone too; 
she looked more dead than alive, poor dear 
lady.” 

«Did not her maid accompany her?” 

“No, sir. She refused any companioz, 
and Ma’m’selle Flore was so angry that she 
left herself an hour or two after her lady- 


What time would you to dine 
sir 

“I wish to get back tonight if I can, Mrs, 
Hopgood. His lordship is desirious of 
leaving at once, and I shall go with him 
part of the way, at any rate, I have busi- 
ness in Culmore, too, and must drive over 
there at once.” 

I got but little information at Culmore, 
At the inn I learned that the French gentle- 
man had been there on and off for some two 
months, that he was very pleasant, and paid 
his way well. He had left Culmore two 
days previously. I decided on going over 
to Vernon Court, but on arriving there found 
that Sir John was absent. I made cautious 
inquiries at the station, but had no informa- 
tion to give Max when I arrived at Buxland 
by the last train. He looked haggard and 
worn, poor fellow, as if years of suffering 
had passed over his head. 

“] wish you would go up to London and 
wait for me there, Max,” I said, after we 
had discussed matters a little. “ It will, in 
all probability, be their ultimate destination. 
Send the horses and servants back to 
Danesford. Go up alone, and wait for me 
at Charing Cross.’ 

He agreed with a weary sigh that went to 
my heart. We started the next morning, 
he going on to town, I stopping at the first 
station to see if I could glean any informas 
tion. But no; none of the officials had 
noticed a foreign gentleman and lady among 
the travelers, 

* Perhaps,” suggested the station-master, 
a quiet, intelligent-looking young man, 
“they went to the cross-line, sir. The 
nearest station is Cotsford, ten miles from 
here. Many people go from there.” 

I got a trap and drove over. It was a 
quiet little station, and five minutes’ talk 
with one of the porters told me all 1 wanted 
to know, that a lady and gentleman, — 
“ furriners,” — had gone to town by an‘after- 
noon express two days before. The gentle- 
man was tall and dark, and spoke English 
with difficulty; the lady was little, but so 
thickly veiled and wrapped up in furs that 
ner face could not be distinguished. The 
man remembered perfectly. He said it was 
not likely he should forget when the “ gent 
had tipped him a halt-suvren for getting 
them a carriage to theirselves.” Secdin 
the trap back to the inn where I had hired 
it, I took the first train up to town, arriving 
there a couple of hours after Max. The in- 
formation I had obtained seemed to destroy 
any lingering hope he had of his wife’s in- 
nocence, and I saw how acute his suffering 
was. For some weeks we remained ‘in 
London, sparing neither time, troubie, nor 
money to obtain some information, but in 
vain; then, in order, if possible, to combat 
the deep melancholy which had mastered 
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Max, I induced him to travel. We went 
abroad together, and for two years traveled 
far and wide, finally making a short stay at 
Venice, where 1 had the pleasure of meet- 
ing sweet Alice Sherwood once again. I 
think Maxwell guessed how the land lay, 
for he seemed very much inclined to re- 
main, and we lingered on for many weeks. 
We went about a good deal. His name, 
his riches, and his appearance caused him 
to be much sought after; but no woman, 
however brilliant or beautiful, could win a 
tender word or smile from Maxwell Danes 
ford. When I told Alice Sherwood how 
much I loved her, I told her also of Max- 
well’s trouble, and of the promise I had 
given to the unhappy woman who had be- 
trayed him; and my darling was too unself- 
ish to wish me to break it, although she 
tried to induce me to believe that “ there 
must be a mistake, —she could not have 
been so cruel as to 'eave him; she could 
not but love him.” About a fortnight after 
this Max came into my room, and, throwing 
himself into a chair, began abruptly,— 

“ Hilton, I am going to Africa.” 

“To Africa!” I ejaculated. 

“ Yes, lion-shooting with Tyrconnel. We 
start next week. Nay, don’t look blank, 
old fellow,” and he laughed ; “we all know 
you cannot go,—there’s metal more at- 
tractive here.” Then, suddenly changing 
his light tone, “ Old friend, do you think I 
am utterly blind to the sacrifices you have 
made for me during the last two years? 
You gave up your friends, your family, your 
profession, —in which you were distin- 
guishing yourself, — to sacrifice yourself to 
me, and kwwas too sorely in need of your 
friendship to forego it. But” —here his 
voice faltered —“ 1 am cured, and 1 am 
roing to dismiss my medico, the truest, 
Cat friend man ever had. I have not been 
tind to other things either, Hilton; she is 
worthy even of your love, — I can give her 
no higher praise. Heaven bless you both!” 

He put into. my hand a folded parchment, 
which I found to be a deed admitting me as 
partner into a firm of eminent London law- 
ers. He was gone before I could thank 

im; but, when I went to tell Alice the 
news, I found he had been to see her. 

“He was sv good and kind,” she said. 
“How. can they cai! him stera and cold? 
He was gentleness itself; and he spoke of 
you, Hilton, until 1 could have hugged 

im!” 

The next week Maxwell started. Alice 
asked him timidly to wait for our wedding, 
and for a moment, as he hesitated, 1 hoped 
he would do so. Then he took her hand 
and looked gently down on her upturned 
face. 

“ Don’t ask me to do that, my child,” he 
said; and a spasm of pain coutracted his 


features for a moment. “My presence 
would not add to your happiness. My 
good wishes will not be the less sincere be- 
cause I do not offer them in person. O 
my child,” he went on earnestly and grave- 
ly, “he well deserves your love! Keep 
true to the vows you will make, in the spirit 
and in the letter, for both your sakes.” 

And Alice answered, weeping, — 

“1 will, ob, I will!” 

And she has always done so, my own 
true wife! 

So Max went, and we were married, and 
settled down, a very happy couple, at South 
Kensington, where we spent two happy 
years, and where a wee Alice, with her 
mother’s blue eyes, came to crowa our hap 
piness. 

It was Christmas Eve, and we were 
alone, sitting talking of bygone days. 
Naturally we had spoken of Lord Danes- 
ford, wondering at the reason of his long 
silence; and now, silent for a space, we 
were thinking of him, when there was a 
sound of wheels rapidly approaching. 
They stopped at our house, and there was a 
quick, imperative knock. 

“Who can it be at this hour?” Alice 
speculated. “It is past ten.” 

The words had scarcely passed her lips 
when the door was thrown open. Alice 
sprang up with a little cty of surprise and 


oy. 
Lord Danesford !” 

“ My dear, dear old Max!” 

The first tumultous greeting over, I had 
leisure to note the change two years had 
wrought in him. He had thrown himself 
into my arm-chair, and reated his head back 
against the cushions, and we saw the deep 
lines sorrow had graven on the fine face, so 
worn anc pale, the hollow lines under his 
eyes, the deep sadness of his smile. He 
was thinner and bent, and the hand which 
rested on the arm of the chair was almost 
emaciated.- 

* You have been ill, Max?” 

“1 have had a touch of fever over there,” 
he said lightly ; “nothing very serious, but 
the doctor looked grave and told me I must 
come home to be nursed, or I should never 
come home at all. I did not want to die 
without seeing you again, so here I am. 
Can you forgive such an unseasonable in- 
trusion, Mrs. Edwards? You looked so 
perfectly cozy that I was half sorry for dis- 
turbing you.’ 

Alice did not answer; her eyes were full 
of tears, and she could not command her 
voice. He glanced at her quickly, and 
smiled. 

“You foolish child!” he said gently; 
but he lifted her hand and touched it with 
his lips. 

We sat up late that night, talking over 
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his travels and adventures, for he had much 
to tell. When I bade him good-night at 
the door of his room, he detained me a 
moment. 

“ You have no news for me, Hilton?” 

And the hungry, eager look in his eyes 
told me, more plainly than even the falter in 
his voice, that the old wound was yet un- 
healed. 

“ None, Max.” 

He did not touch on the subject again, 
but, as the days went by, the gloom deep- 
ened, and, if his strength had been buoyed 
up by hope on his return, it seemed to fade 
with the hope, and I almost feared that he 
had indeed come home to die. His man- 
ner was just the same, kind and gentle, 
more cheery, too, than it had been during 
the first years of trouble, but all the old in- 
terest was gune. There was no riding, no 
driving now; all he seemed equal to was ly- 
ing in a deep arm-chair, with a book which 
he hardly read, in a spiritless way, which 
contrasted sadly with the old nonchalant, 
easy grace. Once I mentioned Danesford. 
He shuddered slightly. 

“I shall never go there again,” he re- 
plied quietly. “I could not.” 

And there came back to me, as vividl 
as ever, that morning when we had left 
Danesford together, and again I saw the 
pale face of the wife he had so loved and so 
sorrowed for. 

When he had been in Eng!and about 
tbree months, Max had a sharp attack of 
fever, which gave us all great anxiety, and 
which left him as weak as a child. He was 
delirious for three days, and during that 
time it was heart-rending to hear the con- 
stant cry for “ Jeanne!” “ Wifie!” and the 
arguments, so tender and loving, he used to 
induce her to return, infinitely more touch- 
ing, more pathetic than the fiercest anger 
could have been. It was sad tosee him after- 
ward lying on a couch, shorn of the strength 
of which he had been so justly proud, and so 
dreadfully pulled down and weakened, that 
summer had almost arrived before he was 
able to cross the room. We did not leave 
London that year. Alice would not hear of 
leaving Max, even for a time, and he seemed 
too languid to attempt achange. Many a 
time Alice and I discussed Lady Danes- 
ford, and, though my wile was clever in 
pointing to nany things which seemed to in- 
dicate her love for Max, she appeared to me 
as an artful and wicked woman. But the 
mystery was to end now, and it was Alice’s 
musical enthusiasm which solved it. She 
had driven to Kensington one day, and, 
leaving the carriage in High Street, had 
walked down one of the quieter “lanes” 
leadiag from it, with the intention of visit- 
ing a dressmaker who lived in one of a row 
of little villas. It was very quiet and re- 


tired, and, as she walked down the street, 
Aliee’s steps were suddenly arrested by the 
sound of a piano, so played as to root her 
to the spot. She stood until one piece was 
ended, and then the player began again, 
playing most exquisitely some wonderfully 
sweet and pathetic melody, which was 
quite strange to the listener, and so caught 
her fancy that she was determined to know 
its name and composer, and, without con- 
sidering the strangeness of her action, she 
walked up quietly and knocked at the door. 
It was opened by a respectable, middle-aged 
servant, and Alice, coloring at the awkward- 
ness of her proceeding, frankly confessed 
her wish. The woman smiled and retired, 
almost immediately returning with a mes- 
sage, — would the lady walk in? 

Alice followed her into the little bay-win- 
dowed sitting-room from which the be- 
witching sounds had proceeded. A lady 
rose as she entered, and turned to her the 
saddest, sweetest face, lighted by large, 
mournful dark eyes, that she had ever seen. 
Alice apologized and explained. 

“Tam very sorry,” the lady answered in 
a low, sweet voice; “I have never had the 
music of it. It was taught me long ago by 
an old blind Polish musician in Paris, and I 
believe it was his own composition. I re- 
gret I cannot comply with your wish.” 

“I am sorry, too, and must again apolo- 
gize for the liberty I have taken,” said 
Alice. 

“Do you play at all by ear?” the lady 
asked. “If so, would you like to hear it 
again? The motif is very simple and 
catching.” 

“If it is not troubling you too much,” 
hesitated Alice. 

She sat down and played itagain. When 
she had concluded, Alice rose to go, thank- 
ing her warmly. At this moment a child of 
two or three years flung open the door, and 
bounded into the room. Alice uttered a 
cry of surprise. 

“ What a likeness!” 

The boy stood still at the sight of tie 
stranger, and the lady, coming forward with 
a troubled look, took his hand. 

“ Max, you must not be so rude,” she 
said gently in French. 

“Max?” repeated Alice. “Max?” 

The lady glanced at her inquiringly. 

“* Pardon me,” said Alice, * but your little 
boy so exactly resembles a friend who bears 
the same Ciristian name, that I could not 
help the exclamation. Maxwell Danesford 
is an old friend of my husband’s.” 

The pale face turned toward Alice flushed 
to the roots of her soft, brown hair; then 
the color faded, and left the lady so ghastly 
white that her visitor was startled. 

“I am not ill,” the lady said in a low, 
faltering voice ; then, looking up, she went 
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on eagerly, “This friend of whom you 
speak, madam, | knew him a little once, 
years ago. He is well? he is happy?” 
Alice looked at her, a little surprised; 
but at the question, and the rness she 
saw on her face, a thought struck her. 
She looked at her steadfastly for a minute 
and then at the child, and at the steady gaze 
her eyes drooped, and then the fair face, un- 


- til it was bowed on her hands. 


“ Lady Danesford!” exclaimed Alice. 
For a moment there was silence; the 
child glanced from one to the other, in sur- 
rise and a littie alarm. Alice was trem- 
ling with mingling feelings, —joy, grief, 
leasure, and pain, — and could not speak ; 
ut it was Lady Danesford who broke the 
silence at last. 
“ Tell me of him,” she said in low, broken 
tones. “He is well? He is happy?” 
And she lifted her eyes, full of entreaty, 


full of pain, to Alice’s. 


“How could he be?” Alice answered, 
and went on to tell her of the three years of 
suffering she had caused Max, of the 
wounds she had inflicted which could never 
be healed; and at the narration sobs broke 
from Lady Danesford, but she did not 
speak until Alice closed her story with the 

sionate words, “ How could you treat 
im so? How could you be so cruel?” 

“Was it cruel?” Lady Danesford said 
dreamily. “And yet Heaven knows I didit 
for the best.” 

“For the best!” exclaimed Alice con- 
temptuously. “Can such sin as yours was 
be dor the best?” 

Jeanne’s eyes flashed a little, and she 
threw back her head haughtily. 

“Such sin as mine!” she echoed. 
“What sin?” 

“Your flight with M. de Champrosé,” I 
replied. 

Again the great eyes flashed. 

af do not understand you,” she said. 
“Explain yourself. Who thinks I left 
Danesford with M. de Ch&8mprosé ? ” 

“My husband, Hilton Edwards, aad — 
M ” 


“*Max? No, he cannot!” 

The momentary anger and pride were 
fast fading away, and suddenly she broke 
down with a wild cry: — 

“OQ Max, O my darling, my darling! 
Ill and unhappy, and I, who love him so, 
cannot go to him, have not been with 
him!” 

She sprang up and paced ‘the room in an 
agony of agitation and grief, clasping and 
unclasping her hands; then, advancing to 
Alice, she said, — 

“You have been with him? have 
been good to him? — Heaven you! 
You will see him soon?” 

“ He is staying with us,” Alice said, try- 


ing not to cry, and taking the little trem- 
bling hands in hers. “O Lady Danesford, 
there is a mistake somewhere! Cannot 
you trust me?” 

“Your husband must know,” was the re- 
ply. “Max will have told him, — 1 cannot 
tell you. I left to save him suffering. 
You will not tell him that you have seen 
me, — it might make him unhappy. O Max! 
—O my love!” 

She ae herself away from Alice, and’ 
buried her face in her hands. It seemed as 
if a long-restrained grief had burst forth 
and was beyond all control, for she sobbed 
so passtonately that Alice was alarmed. 
She did not speak to her, however, on! 
turned her attention to the frightened chil 
and tried to soothe him. ‘The passion over, 
Jeanne sank upon a seat, white and ex- 
hausted. Alice knelt down beside her, 
speaking a few tender words. Jeanne put 
her arm round her neck, and gave her a long, 
feverish kiss; but she was too exhausted to 
speak, and Alice told her of her husband’s 
love, and of the tenderness with which he 
thought of her, although he thought her 
guilty, until she put up her hand with a 
sudden gesture os pain. 

“Hush, I cannot bear it!” she whis- 

red; and there was a !ong silence. At 
ength Jeanne raised herself from Alice’s 
neck and again spoke quietly: “ Dear Mrs. 
Edwards,” she said, “ Max krows I am not 
guilty of what you suppuse; he knows why 
I came away. I| think, too, that your hus- 
band knows; Max wiil have told -him, sure- 
ly. Tell him,— tell Mr. Edwards that you 
have seen me, and that I sent him my 
warmest, truest thanks for the manner in 
which he has kept the promise he gave me. 
And,”—here her voice broke again — 
“you are going back to him,—to Max. 
You will see him, hear his voice, touch his 
hand, and I” — 

She crossed her arms on the table, bowed 
her head upon them, and, though she 
caught her visitor’s hand and kissed it 
passionately once, she did not raise ber 
head again. Alice bent over her, gently 
touching her hair with caressing, tender 
fingers, and, turning from her, went out 
quietly. 

On leaving Clayton Villas, Alice walked 
back quickly to High Street, and, getting 
into the brougham, ordered the maa to 
Grive straight to my offices. I was busy in 
my room, fortunately alone, when one of 
the clerks introduced her. 

“ A lady for you, sir.” 

As quickly as she could speak through 
her teats, Alice told me all, and, puzzled be- 
= measure, I resolved to go back with 

er to Lady Danesford’s. 

“ There must be a mistake somewhere,” I 
said, as we drove back to Kensington. 
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“Max knows, does she say? I would 
stake my life that he does not.” 

When we reached the little villa, the 
same servant opened the door, and looking 
rather curious, suffered Alice to pass in, 
and I followed. At the table, with her 
head still buried in her hands, sat Lady 
Danesford, in the same posture in which 
Alice had left her an hour and a half before. 
The boy was no longer in the room. My 
wife stooped and touched her; she started, 
and when she looked np I could have cried 
out at the change in the face she disclosed. 
All the soft, wild-rose bloom was gone; 
round the dark eyes were hollow rings; 
the sweet mouth drooped, infinitely sad, in- 
finitely weary. Changed as. Max was, the 
change in her was greater and sadder al 
most from its utter weariness and desola- 
tion. 

“] have brought Hilton,” Alice said 
gently. “Dear Lady Danesford, you will 
trust us. We are his friends, you know.” 

“My wife tells me, Lady Danesford,” I 
began, trying to be cold and business-like, 
“that we have been wronging you terribly, 
—that you left Danesford Park hoping to 
save your husband suffering. I need not 
tell you that Lord Danesford has suffered 
greatly. 1 know that he himself is quite un- 
aware of any reason which could have in- 
duced vou to leave him.” 

“If he has not confided in you,” she said, 
“it is hardly for me to do so. Sorrow, 
suffering, however great, are less hard to 
bear than disgrace. It was to save him 
from that that I left.” 

More puzzled than ever, I entreated an 
explanation. 

“It is not my secret,” she said wearily. 
“Mr. Edwards, if he has not told you, I 
cannot.” 

“ But his child,” I persisted. “ Are you 
— in keeping his child from him? 

hink of what youare depriving your little 


With a sad smile she shook her head. 
“Iam depriving him of nothing. He is 
happy with me.” 

argued and argued vainly ; equally vain 
were entreaty and expostulation, 

“Mr. Edwards,” she said passionately, 
“ you are killing me, but I cannot tell you.’ 

“Max must ask himself,” I declared 
then, quietly rising; “ his arguments may 
be more efficacious than mine.’ 

“ You will not tell him, — in pity you will 
not tell him?” she cried in wild distress. 
* Do not let him come!” 

Seeing my advantage, I pursued it, and in 
a few minutes | saw signs of yielding. 
She went to a small desk on the table, un- 
locked it with a key she carried about her, 
and took a sealed packet from it. It was di- 
rected to Max, 


“ This is the paper I received from Mon- 

sieur de Champrosé at the Assembly- 
rooms,” she said. . “ When you have read 
it, Mr. Edwarcs, you will know why I left, 
why I deprived my boy of such riches and 
rank.” 
- She broke into a bitter laugh as she 
spoke. I took the packet, opened it, and as 
I read it 1 could not prevent a cry of sur- 
prise. It was a copy of the register of a 
marriage solemnized at a Devonshire village 
between Frederic Maxwe'i, Baron Danes- 
ford, and Ellen Marvin on the 17th of -Aug- 
ust, 1867. I felt the color receding from 
my face at the thought which was beating it- 
self into my brain, that Max had married 
Jeanne de la Mignardin while his first wife 
lived. Hurriedly glancing back, I recollect- 
ed by the death of his brother in the hunt- 
iny-field Max had become Lord Danesfurd | 
in 1867. 

“ Monsieur de Champrosé,” said Jeanne, 
breaking the silence at last, “had known me 
before I—left France. and he said he 
loved me. When I came to Danesford, he 
followed, and by some chance he found out, 
this, and threatened, if I remained with 
Max, to assist — to prosecute him — for— 


If I left him, he would spare him. I loved. 
Max too well not to come away. Shé was 
living, they told me.” Ae 


She spoke simply and slowly, in a weak, 
timid voice, with her face turned toward me. 
For a moment, as the past came back to 
me, and I saw the greatness, the unselfish- 
ness of her love for Max, the utter disre- 
gard of self and care fur him that she had 
shown, she whom we had thought so base, 
I could not speak. ‘ 

“ Can you forgive me, Lady Danesford?” 

* 1 am not a wicked wife, you know! O.. 
Mr. Edwards, you could hardly have 
thought so? I was too wretched to think of 
it then, or I might have guessed. You will 
be his friend still?” she went on pleadingly. 
“ You will not give him up?” 

Too much moved to speak, I bent and 
kissed the little, trembling hand I held. 

“TI do not give up hope yet,” I said, after 
a few moments. “ It was in 1867 that Max 
came to the title, but I am not sure at what 
time of the year. You will let Alice come 
to you sometimes, will you not?” I added, 
breaking off abruptly. 

It was hard to pass that evening with 
Max, to look at the worn, weary face, and 
think of the secret we possessed. I could 
not be satisfied without knowing the date of 
his brother’s death, but I feared to ask for it 
lest I should arouse suspicion. A mere 
chance revealed it to me. Alice was busy 
with some photographs at a table near Max- 
well’s couch ; among them was the Hugue- 
not picture, a copy of Millais’s world-known 
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“What day in August is St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day?” she asked, inuocently ob- 
taining for me the information that I wanted 
so much. 

* The twenty-fourth,” Lord Danesford re- 
plied quietly. “I have reason to remember 
it. 


“Why, Max?” I said, thinking of the 
‘seventeenth. 

“It was the day on which poor Fred met 
his death,” he said. 

And I could hardly restrain the exclama- 
tion of joy which sprang to my lips. 

The rext day | went down to Devon- 
shire, hunted up the little village, and 
searched the church registry. There, sure 
enough, was the marriage, and the incum- 
bent, a kindly, simple old man, told me the 
sad little story of Ellen Marvin, Lady 
Danesford. She was a young country girl 
of great beauty, whom Lord Danesford had 
loved with al! a young man’s passion and 
unreasoning attachment. They had been 
married yoo | one fair August morning, 
one week before he met his death. 

he young wife returned home to her fath- 
er, who knew nothing of her marriage, and 
in a few weeks had faded away, dying of 
that disease which never kills, they say, —a 
broken heart. That all these circumstances 
were well kuown to M. de Champrosé I had 
no doubt. He had taken advantage of poor 
Jeanne’s “jealousy in love,” her ignorance 
of English laws and customs, and her in- 
ability to inquire into matters, to take a 
terrible revenze for her rejection of his suit. 
It was with a light heart that I returned to 
town and imparted my happy news to Alice, 
who cried for very joy and giadness, 

“You must tell him, Alice,” I said, as I 
held my dear wife in my arms. ‘ You will 
. do it best; I should blurt it all out and per- 
haps do him harm. Meanwhile I will go 
for Lady Danesford.” 

Trembling alittle, and with tearful eyes, 
Alice went down. Max glanced up as she 
entered, and, seeing that something troubled 
her, said quickly, — 

“What is it, Alice? Is anything the 

matter?” 
_ “Nothing,” she said. “I have been 
hearing a story from Hilton which made me 
make a ‘ baby of myseif,’ — such a touching 
story, Max. Shall I tell it you? It isa 
story of a woman’s great love for a man, so 
great that to save him from disgrace she 
gave up all her happiness.” 

Max smiled incredulously. 

Alice went on, touching lightly on some 
parts, dwelling tenderly on others. Max 
istened in silence, but with a gleam of in- 
terest in his face. 

“Why do you tell me this?” he said 
hoarsely, when she nad done. “ Are you 
taunting me, Alice?” 


“O Max,” she said quickly, “are you 
well enough to hear good news ?” 

For a moment the color surged up into 
his face. 

“ Alice, — tell me,—it is not her story?” 
He caught her hands in his, almost hurting 
her in his intense eagerness. “ But no, it 
cannot be!” 

“The name of that noble wife, so true 
and devoted, was Jeanne,” said Alice, 
smiling through her tears; “the name of 
that husband whom she loved so devotedly 
was Maxwell. It is all true.” 

“ Tell me all!” was all he could say; and 
with her hands still in his she told him all 
there was to tell, and, hiding his face in his 
hands, Lord Danesford cried like a child. 
Alice stole away; Jeanne, white and trem- 
bling, was waiting for her below. Alice 
took her hand, and, leading her to the room 
where he was, opened the dvor softly. 
She watched her enter, and, going to his 
side, put her arms round the bowed head 
and draw it to her breast. She saw Max 
clasp his arms round her with a cry of love 
and joy; and, closing the door, Alice came 
quietly away. 


“ Max,” whispered the low, sweet voice of 
his wife, after a long pause, during which he 
had drawn her head down to its oid resting- 
place, and she had clasped his hand in hers, 
“can you forgive my doubt? Can you love 


‘me again?” 


“Hush, my dearest!” came the tender 
answer. “ There can be no question of for- 
giveness between you and me. It was a 
terrivle mistake; but, wifie, I have never 
ceased to love you.” 


There was much to tell, and much to 
hear, when Alice and I joined them. Max 
had been expatiating on my “generous 
friendship,” and Jeanne, with tears, thanked 
me for it, while I could only ask her for- 
giveness for ms old doubts of her. She 
told us of her life in London, at first so 
lonely and sad,—“ almost sadder still, if 
not so lonely, when our boy came, looking 
at me with your eyes, Max;” of the news 
she had heard long afterward of her maid 
Flore’s departure from Danesford with M. 
de Champrosé, and of how she had thought 
of her husband day and night, and longed 
for him again with such a longing,—and 
here Max drew her closer to his beating 
heart. 

We had much to tell too, and together we 
discussed the untimely fate of Frederic 
Maxwell, Lord Danesford, and Ellen his 
wife, and wondered whether he had ever 
meant to bring her home to the Park as 
his wife and its mistress. 1 may mention 
here, that, when he went down to Devon- 
shire, Maxwell hunted up the girl’s relatives, 
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homely, honest peasants, and behaved to 
them with every liberality and kindness. 


Danesford is no longer deserted, and, 
after so long an absence abroad, the house- 
hold rejoic2 to have their lord and lady 
with them again. Max has regained his 
old health and spirits, and Evesham — who, 
by the way, has never quite forgiven me my 
long past accident—has orders to buy as 
— a puny as can be procured for the 

onorable Max, who takes to his father 
immensely, and is never tired of twisting 
his hands in the silky, golden luxuriance of 
his beard, and of looking into the blue eyes, 
merry again now, so like his own. Be- 
tween husband and wife the old love exists, 


but stronger, truer, tenderer. There is al- 
most a reverence in Maxwell’s love for 
Jeanne, while in hers the consciousness of 
the grave doubt of his truth and honor 
makes it yet more intense, more trusting. 
They are perfectly happy in each other; 
and, if people say that Lady Danesford has 
lost the brilliance of her beaucy, there is in 
her manner now an earnestness, a depth 
and tenderness, which is infinitely more 
charming and fascinating. They have both 
been through the “deep waters,” but, save 
for the natural regrets for the three years 
which were so sad, but which might have 
been so happy, there is no necessity to look 
mournfully at the consequences of that 
“ TERRIBLE MISTAKE.” 
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4IIL— WONDERS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


F we were to discover an island in mid 
ocean, the first thing we would endeavor 
to ascertain would, ve whether it was inhab- 
itedornot. If we should find the remains of 
a log hut we would naturally be led to con- 
clude that those who built it were probably 
not very much skilled in architecture. But, 
if we should find the remains of some great 
marble temple, with sculptured walls, and 
lofty columns, we would naturally think that 
a race of skilled workmen had some day ex- 
isted there; and those imperishab‘e monu- 
ments would speak convincingly of the pow- 
er and wealth and genius that once presided 
and flourished there. 

Thus itis with ancient Egypt Probably 
no couutry on the globe at the present time 
contains more wonderful antiquities than 
the land of the Pharaohs. In them we read 
a history of one of the most remarkable na- 
tions of the old world. The banks of the 
Niie are crowded with crumbling ruins of 
cities, rock temples, pyramids, and tombs. 
Half buried in the ar they peer out from 
the hillsides where they have stood in soli- 


for thousands of years, undying memo- 


rials of skill and labor, telling the story ef 
that mighty empire to scores of generations 
and ages long passed away. As the traveler 
ascends the river a succession of enduring 
pictures arise on either hand; and he looks 
with amazement upon the vast columns and 
arches and colossal sphinxes, that must have 
taken mines of wealth and centuries of toil to 
rear. 

One of the first objects that will particu- 
larly attract his attention is the city of Alex- 
andria. He has heard much about it in history 
and story, and he looks in vain for the gran- 
deur and beauty he has been led to expect. 
The streets are for the most part narrow and 
dirty, and with the exceptions of now and ~ 
then an unimposing minaret, or dome, rising 
to a slight elevation over different portions 
of the city, he beholds little toreward him 
for his trouble. He half believes Egypt isa 
humbug, after all; and he is almost sorry | 
that he ever came so far to see it. But this 
is not the great Alexandria of history. It is 
but a suburb of the Alexandria of antiquity. 
Just beyond the limits of the present city he 
enters a field of vast proportions completely 
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covered with crumbling fragments of pala- 
ces and temples, and finds himself surround- 
ed by broken columns and walls and huge 
slabs covered with beautiful sculptures and 
bas-reliefs. Two thousand years ago those 
long avenues now covered with heavy stones 
and scattered débrés, thrilled with and 
activity. The city was then fifteen miles in 
circuit: and splendid colonnades wrought in 
at» ousand fanciful shapes lined its two grand 
thoroughfares from limit to limit. The 
most magnificent quarter was what was call- 
ed Brucherium, on the eastern harbor. 
Here was situated' the imposing palaces of 
the Ptolemies. Here, also, was the magnifi- 
cent Soma, or mausoleum of Alexander the 
Great and of the Ptolemies, the grand Alex- 
andrian Museum, the great library of seven 
thousand voiumes, the Poseidonum, and the 
famous Theatre. In the Rhacotian or Egyp- 
tian division, a little farther west, the mighty 
Serapeion or temple of Serapis rose in tow- 
ering splendor, to look down on a noble pan- 
orama of wealth and grandeur. Beyond this 
on the west was the far-famed Necropolis or 
silent city of the fdead. Here are the most 
interesting portions of the ruins. Low dark 
efitrances surrounded by hali-buried columns 
lead into narrow walled subterranean cham- 
bers dingy with dirt and smoke, where for 
ages lay the bones and embalmed bodies of 
the dead. Those once hallowed recesses 
have been plundered time and again by the 
Arabs, and everything of value carried away. 
The walls and entrances have been broken 
and desecrated, and the nobler specimens of 
hieroglyphics and sculpture marred and de- 
faced. The renowned Lighthouse, on the is- 
land of Pharos, was of vast proportions and 
immense height. Its light was ever visible 
far out over the blue waves of the Meiterra- 
nean, and it long formed a landmark for 
many miles over the hills and plains of the 
surrounding country. This was the light- 
house mentioned as one of the noted seven 
wonders of the world. The island and city 
were connected by an extensive mole, seven 
furlongs in length. The remains of im- 
mense reservoirs and water-works for sup- 
plying the city with pure water, may yet be 
seeu. Stupendous excavations were made 
in forming them, and the enormous piles of 
brick and rubbish met with everywhere un- 
derground attest the far-reaching extent of 
what must have formed a giant enterprise. 

Extensive as are the ruins of Alexandria, 
they are but a mere prelude to the great 
works of art that are met with farther up the 
river. Stopping at Cairo after a weary and 
monotonous voyage, the traveler finds him- 
self in a crowd of miserably dressed Arabs 
and Copts, with a generous sprinkliag of all 
nationalities, and a hundred different 
brogues blended in commingled confusion 
reminds him of the tongues of Babel. He 


beholds nothing especially wonderful, and 
he may perhaps feel somewhat disappointed. 
A guide conducts him to the ruins of the old 
city, just beyond the limits of the modern 
town, and he is shown the ancient Granaries 
of Joseph, yet used for the same purpose, 
and several other interesting remains of old 
architecture, after which he retraces his steps 
and proceeds to his boat upon the river. 
The city is scarcely left behind when on 
passing a slight bend in the river the world- 
renowned Pyramids suddenly appear, like 
mountains in the plain before him. In re- 
gard to entirety and magnitude nothing 


among the single objects of the lost ages ap. - 


proach them. The largest, known as the 
Pyramid of Cheops, is six hundred and nine- 
ty-three feet square, and towers to’the amaz- 
ing height of five hundred feet. A vast 
causeway, or inclined plane, one hundred and 
fifty feet wide and forty feet high, was con- 
structed from the immense quarries eight 
miles distant, requiring the work of over one 
hundred thousand men for ten years. Then 
the work of building the Great Pyramid was 


commenced. For twenty years the busy 


throng lined the great thoroughfare, and six 
million eight hundred thousand tons of stone 


were transported thither and elevated to 


their position before the work was com- 
pleted. The mind almost fails to compre- 
hend such large numbers without the aid of 
iilustration. We are told that it contains 
enough stone to build a wall six feet high 
around the whole land of Ezypt, torun from 
Memphis to Babylon and back ‘again, and 
then have enough stone left to reach the 
Black Sea. If was long thought to be a sol- 
id structure, and its use or object remained 
unknown ; in the ninth century the Caliph 
Mohammed, after much difficulty, succeeded 
in effecting an entrance by means of wedges, 
aro levers, and fire and vinegar, 
hen the huge blocks of granite had been 
cut through and removed a low and narrow 
gallery was disclosed, leading into two dingy 
chambers, the largest of which was thirty- 
two feet by sixteen, and contained a colossal 
stone coffin, or sarcophagus. Its contents, 
which were undoubtedly the remains of some 
ancient Pharaoh, had mostly crumbled to 
decay. A few fragments of what might 
have once been bones, and a quantity of fine 
dust, comprised the ashes of the once proud 
sovereign of that powerful empire. His 
gaudy magnificence and haughty demeanor 
had passed away, and his spirit had gone to 
the eternal world thousands of years before. 
The stupendous monument that had so long 
concealed his earthly tabernacie proclaimed to 
enlightened nations the work of ignorance 
and superstition and cruel slavery that had 
redominated there. The greatness of his 
imperial majesty had departed, and his lofty 
and arrogant head, before which nations and 
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rulers had been made to bow, lay mouldering 
on a level with his lowliest slave. 

Near by is the second great pyramid; 
known as the Pyramid of Cephrenes. It is 
built upon tne same plan. and is about four 
hundred feet in height. Many attempts were 
made to effect an entrance, but without avail, 
until the object was finally accomplished by 
the celebrated Italian traveler, Be!zoni, in 
1815 Having after much patient searching, 
found the block that barred the entrance, he 
contrived mears for its removal, when a nar- 
row passage appeared, leading away into the 
darkness of the interior. Coursing along 
this passage he came to a chamber cut in the 
solid foundatios. rock, forty-six feet by six- 
teen, and twenty-four feet in height, in which 
was a huge sarcophagus, resting upon a 
heavy stone table. It was covered witi pic- 
tured representations, and hieroglyphics ; 
and on opening it a small quantity of bones 
were disclosed. At first they were suppos- 
ed to be human; but further examination 
proved that they were the bones of a bull. 
They were probably the remains of the last 
Sacriticial rite of an idolatrous and heathen 
religion. 

A few rods beyond, a remarkable object 
attracts the attention. This is the Great 
Sphinx; one of the most wonderful objects 
of antiquity. Itis in the shape of a gigantic 
human head, twenty-seven feet high, cut 
from the solid rock. The features are de- 
cidedly Nubian, and the first view is almost 
startling. Its huge proportions stand out in 
bold relief above the sandy plain, and it re- 
quires but little imagination to transform it 
ipto some hideous underground monster, 
rising to dispute the further progress ot the 
traveler. Belzoni, not satisfied with what 
could be seen above the ground, set his la- 
borers to excavating. Soon wonderful dis- 
coveries crowned his efforts. ‘he body of 
an immense stone lion, in a recumbent.posi- 
' tion, was disclosed; the paws of which 
stretched out before it to the distance of hf- 
ty feet. Two sma!l temples were appended 
to it, one of which it held between its legs, 
and the other in one ofits paws. Its breast 
measured thirty three feet across; and the 
entire length of the whole figure was one 
hundred and thirty feet. Its body is now 
mostly covered again with sand. 

Fifty miles southwest of Cairo, and twen- 
-ty-five miles from the Nile, is Fayoum, once 
a worthless barren region, overshadowed by 
the rugged Libyan Mountains ; where the 
cool refreshing shadow of a tree was never 
cast, and where a blade of grass was never 
seen. If water could be introduced, that 
sterile valley could be made to blossom like 
the rose. As the adjoining regions in- 
creased in wealth and population, competent 
engineers were sent thither to examine into 
the possibility of its irrigation. They sur- 


veyed the beautiful valley, and speculated in 
glowing language on the splendors of its 
transformation under the hand of human art, 
they climbed the rocky summit of the moun- 
tains, and, looking down on the broad ex- 
panse of nature’s dreary solitude, pictured 
in imagination the glory and grandeur that 
would rise there when reclaimed by the mag- 
ic power of enterprising genius. The route 
for a grand canal from the Nile was mapped 
out, stakes were set, estimates made, and 
anarmy of workmen proceeded to the spot 
and commenced the great rock - cutting 
through the Lybian chain. It was one of 
the most stupendous undertakings ever at- 
tempted by man; andthe remains of these 
vast excavations are even greater than the 
pyramids, and mouldering temples of Alex- 
andria and Cairo, But the wealth and talent 
of the whole nation were for a long time cen- 
tred upon the work, and thousands of slaves 
sweat and toiled in the fierce heat of the trop- 
ical sun for many years. At length the fa- 
mous “ Canal of Joseph” approached com- 
pletion. The waters of the Nile were let in, 
and rolling through the enormous Lybian 
cutting, branched out in a thousand small ca- 
nals all over the barren valley. In one pdt- 
tion of the plain an insmmense reservoir was 
formed almost resembling a sea in magni- 
tude, where the surplus water of the river 
could be drawn off in times of flood, and 
held in reserve to irrigate the parched soil 
in times of drouth. - This was the celebrated 
Lake Moeris, one of the most remarkable 
examples of Egyptian antiquity. Gradually 
the barren sandy plain began to assume a 
new aspect. A rich carpet of nature’s green 
overspread the cheerless burning sand, smil- 
ing flowers and luxuriant vegetation suc- 
ceeded, and ere long the whole region put 
on the richest garb that nature afforded. 
Art laid the foundation and prepared the way 
for nature to produce the change, Then 
the great city of Memphis arose with its pal- 
aces, and towers, and temples, and the deso- 
late valley was reclaimed. Wheat, grain and 
fruit abounded, and trade and commerce 
flourished until its fame became known from 
the dark forests of Etniopia to the frozen 
plains of Siberia. At Crocodilopolis, near 
Lake Moeris, was the wonderiul Labyrinth, 
which, we are told, contained twelve palaces, 
with many elegant and spacious apartments 
connected by winding passages, and stair- 
ways, and three thousand chambers. Its 
precise site is now somewhat disputed; and 
much of it is probably buried in the mounds 
of sand. Immense heaps of hewn stone and 
rubbish, overrun with brambles and trailing 
vines, are ali that is left to attest the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the mighty empire 
that once existed there. Its greatest pros- 
perity was probably about the time that Jo- 
seph was governor over Egypt, and its gilded 
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temples, and palaces, and other colossean 
works might have been reared under his di- 
rections ; but their glory has long since de- 
parted under the blighting hand of war aud 
its attendant chain of woe, and the shifting 
sands of the desert have shrouded most of 
its former splendor from the sight of man. 

Returning to the Nile again, and ascend- 
ing the fertile valley, the traveler beholds 
scattered relics of former greatness at short 
intervals on either side. Here, a few de- 
tached and broken columns stand leaniog, or 
perhaps prostrate, partly buried in the dirt 
and sand; there, a mound of stone and rub- 
bish marks the spot where a magnificent 
palace or temple stood, three thousand years 
ago. A short distance above Minieh the 
great quarries are seen where most ot the 
stone was obtained for building the colossal 
works along the river. Few places in the 
world show more plainly the magnitude of 
ancient architecture. The sloping sides of 
the mountains have been sliced down and 
cut away, until many acres have been leveled, 
behind which the native rock rises like a vast 
perpendicular precipice, hundreds of feet in 
height. For centuries these immense quar- 
ries formed huge yards or fields of labor al- 
mo$t without a parallel ; but with the decline 
of the empire the art of sculpture and stone 
cutting gradually waned, and eventually they 
were abandoned and forgotten. 

Above Minieh the character of antiquities 
begins tochange. ‘The colossal graudeur of 
the monuments of lower Egypt dwindle 
away to give place toremains of a more clas- 
sic nature. At the distance of ten miles we 
approach the remains of the once famous 
Greek city of Antinoe. Here no lofty obel- 
isks or gigantic statues are seen, no huge 
palaces, temples, or spacious tombs. In 
their places we behold extensive colonnades, 
triumphal arches, colossal amphitheatres, 
and hippodromes. Its lofty and graceful 
columns, half-buried in stupendous pites of 
crumbling fragments, its once grand theatre 
with its broken moss-covered portico, the ru- 
ins of a great gate and triumphal archway, 
speak in silent though convircing language 
of a flourishing age. when the sound of 
mirth and joy filled those desolate corridors, 
and a crowded audience listened to the 
sound of oratory, or eagerly watched the ex- 
citing scenes in the hippodrome. On the 
other side of the river are the extensive ru- 
ins of Hermopolis Magna, where may be 
seen the commingled ruins of the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. The most prominent 
object in this mass of fragmentary @éd7 72s is 
the remains of the great Egyptian Temple. 
Twelve of its magnificent columns are yet 
standing. Five immense stones twenty feet 
in length constitute what remains of the 
architrave and frieze, and these tozether with 
the great stone thirty-four feet long in the 


cornice, and the enormous shafts sixty feet 
in height and eighty feet ten inches in diame- 
ter, form an index in regard to what the 
massive structure must have been when in 
its glory. 

Passing through a beautiful valley, in some 
places twelve miles in width, and bounded 
by long ranges of rugged mountains in which 
are hundreds of tombs and rock excavations 
that must have required untold wealth and 
labor to construct, we at length reach An- 
teopolis. Traces of its great temple may yet 
be seen. This noted structure was two 
hundred and thirty feetin length by one 
hundred and fifty in breadth, and in the age 
of its splendor presented a grand and im- 
posing appearance. Hardly afragmept can 
be picked up that does not bear evidence of 
superior skill and workmanship; a. d some 
of its rich carvings and bas-reliefs are among 
the most pleasing and beautiful to be found 
in this great land of antiquities. 1n the side 
of the mountain near by are enormous exca- 
vations or quarries, one of which is four hun» 
dred by six hundred feet. 

Further on, near the end of the long val- 
ley once stood the flourishing city cf Abydos, 
It was long considered the second city in 
the Thebaid, and was particularly remark- 
able for its wonderful palace of Memnon, and 
the great tomb of Osiris. Beau*ful planta 
tions and numerous canals surrounded the 
city, and all that art could do to adorn and 
embellish it was freely given with an un- 
begrudging hand. But an unhappy tate 
awaited it, The sancs of the desert began 
to blow in upon it, filling its spacious streets 
and noble gardens like a heavy fall of snow. 
But unlike the snow it did not melt. It 
came to stay ; and to serve only as a founda» 
tion for more to fall upon. All that human 
labor could do to keep back the encroachin 
sand was freely done, but its destiny coul 
not be averted. Slowly but surely it became 
buried, deeper and deeper, until it was finally 
necessary to abandon it,and its doom be- 
came complete. The largest of the ancient 
edifices scarcely reach above the level of 
the sand; but they may be ertered by the 
roof, and the spacious apartments explored. 
Some of these are splendidly wrought, and 
the pictures and carvings that succeed each 
other along the dingy czilings of those dus- 
ky vaults fill the mind with a train of reflec- 
tions not easily to be forgotten: The sand 
has kept them in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, and the hieroglyphicsand paint- 
ings that adorn the walls are often of the 
most brilliant colors. 

Passing several places of lesser note, we 
soon reach Dendera, and the extensive ruins 
of Tentyra. Here for the space of nearly a 
mile in fength by half a mile in breadth, the 
ground is overspread with fragments of 
pillars and columns, broken statues and 
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pieces of sculpture, vyiog in beauty of style 
and finish with anything we have yet seen. 
In one place, where the sand and rubbish 
has been partly cleared away, the remains of 
a magnificent temple two hundred and sixty- 
five feet in length and one hundred and forty 
in breadth is disclosed. Its grand portico, 
upheld by six enormous columns, was once 
awonder of the golden age of architecture. 
Its height was over sixty feet; and each of 
its massive columns was crowned with a co- 
lossal head of the heathen deity Isis. 
Groups of sculpture, mystic letters and pic- 
tures, and figures of deities and sacred ani- 
mals covered the walls from limit to limit. 
The interior, supported by twenty-four ele- 
gant columns pleasingly arranged in six 
rows, was equally decorated with ornate de- 
signs of the most eee workmanship 
the Eastern world could furnish. Its crown- 
inz glory, however, was its zodiacal roof, 
composed of twelve compartments, upon 
which were represented the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. The work was that of a master 
hand, and the figures were strikingly dis- 
played. This very remarkable piece of an- 
cient art was taken down some years since, 
and conveyedto Paris. Thousands thronged 
the great museum hall daily, eager to catch 
a glimpse of one of the most wonderful 

ieces of human handiwork brought down 
Soni the lost ages. It had a different audi- 
ence once. Instead of being gazed upon by 
a multitude of intelligent and inquisitive 
minds it looked down upon an assembled 
host of blind devotees, worshipers of wood 
and stone, prostrating themselves in the dust 
and uttering their sacrificial prayers to the 
gods, amid sweet strains of music and pomp 
and ceremony. The world sees different 
now. Intelligence rules the human mind, 
and with the downfall of the twin brothers, 
ignorance and superstition, pagan rites and 
ceremonies go to the wall. The harps that 
once filled those old enduring halls with 
charming melody are known no more; and 
the bones of the harpers have lain in their 
mummy cases, in the dark, subterranean 
tombs by the hiilside, for two thousand years. 
Could they but speak and converse with us, 
what pages of history they might reveal. 
The records they have left behind them bear 
evidence of war, of oppression, and of blood. 
Perhaps it is better that the ancient details 
are a sealed book ; for it spares us from weep- 
ing over its gory pages, and veils from our 
eyes some of the cruel scenes of “ man’s in- 
Ahumanity to man.” 

Continuing on our journey, we pass Keft 
and Kous, known to antiquity as the consid- 
erable cities of Koptos and Apollinopolis 
Parva, and enter a long sandy plain, barren, 
‘desolate and dreary. She view is cold and 
cheerless, and for miles the weary traveler 
can “commune with nature’s solitude” to 


his heart’s content. Finally the cold 
ledgex of rock approach closer to the river, 
and even the view over the dismal valley of 
sand isshut out. Dusky shadows reach out 
from the shattered crags, and long lines of 
overhanging rock enshroud him in a comfort- 
less embrace, and he sighs for the beauties of 
art he has left behind. Rounding a projecting 
point, a view suddenly opens before him to 
which the world presents nothing parallel, 
A wide extended plain stretches far away 
like a vast map, covered nearly all over with 
the most stupendous ruins the present age 
ever gazed upon. Remains of gigantic col- 
amns and obelisks tower above the palm- 
trees, and stretch away in far-reaching ranks 
and rows until they dwiudle to seeming in- 
significance in the distance. Crumbling por- 
tals adorned in rich profusion open into long 
avenues lined with columns and sphinxes, and 
monuments of ancient grandeur rise in 
every direction, 

This is Thebes, one of the most remarka- 
ble cities ever reared on the ylobe. It was 
once the proudest city in Christendom, and 
when in the height of its glory rivaled Baby- 
lon and Nineveh in beauty and opulence. 
After thousands of years have rolled away 
the aspect and magnitude of its ruins pro- 
claim its former greatness, and eclipse every- 
thing that bas been handed down to us from 
the circle of ancient art. We are told that 
the French army, under Napoleon, on com- 
ing suddenly in sight of this wondrous view, 
involuntarily stopped and stood still for the 
moment dumb-struck with amazement. It 
was built in the early aye of the world, dur- 
ing the era of mist and fable, and its founda- 
tion is unknown in history. As the traveler 
draws near, the magnitude of the many mon- 
uments and temples that rise in silent gran- 
deur around him fill his admiring mind with 
astonishment. In the eastern section are the 
great palaces of Karnac and Luxor; in the 
western the Memnonium, and the city of 
Rock Tombs, or Catacombs, in the mountain 
side. The great palace of Kartac, with its 
appendages, is three miles in circuit, and in 
dimensions and magnificence surpasses 
everything that Egypt ever produced. The 
approach is by a broad avenue, laid out with 
an exactness and precision that modern art 
cannot equal, and guarded on either hand by 
rows of sphinxes and sculptures, the most 
perfect to be found in the world. Passing a 
succession of portals, with huge statues 
crumbling to decay, we enter the inner court, 
and soon find ourselves in the great hall, 
three hundred and eighteen feet in ‘ength 
and one hundred and fifty-nine in breadth. 
The vast stones in the massive walls wear 
the impress of age, but the finely wrought 
figures and hieroylyphics are such as to call 
forth the admiration of the most skeptical. 
A portion of the roof is still supported by 
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one hundred and thirty-four huge columns, 
seventy feet in height, and eleven in diam- 
eter. Heaps of rubbish and long rows of 
magnificent stone columns, prostrate and 
partly buried, mark the spot where the exten- 
sive appendages to the temple once existed. 
When it stood in all the fullness of its gran- 
deur, flashing back the rays of the noonday 
sun from its thousand gilded minarets and 
pinnacles, and when sweet strains of melodi- 
ous music were wafted out over the city as 
glittering triumphal processions with victo- 
rious banners marched in, it formed a pic- 
ture that the modern world can look upon 
only by the aid of the imagination. The ev- 
idences that such scenes were common are 
everywhere apparent. 
onderful as is the palace of Karnac, the 
temple of Luxor is no less imposing. By 
the side of the portico stand two stupen- 
dous granite obelisks eighty fect in height, 
composed of a single stone. They are dec- 
erated in the most beautiful manner, and the 
hand that wrought them must have been a 
master workman indeed. These ponderous 
masses were brought hither all the way from 
the great quarries of Syene, by human labor. 
What inventions and machinery for such 
purposes, and what powers and appliances 
they then had, history does not inform us. 
They were among the arts that the dark 
ages buried, and all the light and genius of 
the succeeding centuries have never been 
able to resurrect them. Much of this re- 
markabie temple is buried in the sand; and 
the propylon, two bundred feet in height, at 
esent rises only fifty-seven feet above the 
eee of the soil. Entering the great struct- 
ure, the traveler finds himself in a monster 
apartment, amazed and bewildered, in a for 
est of the most magnificent columns his eye 
ever rested upon; covered with sculpture 
from top to bottom, which in fineness of ex- 
ecution would rival the work of the most 
skiliful seal engraver. Here are depicted in 
bronze, gilt, and paint, hunting scenes, scenes 
of war, of battle, and of triumph, in gaudy 
colurs and bright array. It seems like the 
abode of giants ; of another race, and from 
another world. 

Here once stood the great tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, and tne stupencous heathen statue 
of Memnon, where thousands daily bowed 
themselves to the dust before the ugly stone 
deity. One of these monstrous idols has 
been broken down and destroyed ; and the 
fragmentary aébris, resembling the refuse 
matter of a stone quarry, has been scattered 
over a considerable area. This colossal 
statue must have been at least fifty feet in 
height, and weighed over a thousand tons. 
It was twenty-two feet across the shoulders, 
the ear was three feet long, and the express- 
ion of the face heavy and stern that it might 


awe the worshipers, and impress their sim- 
ple minds with fear. In the midst of the 
plain, a short distance away, was the famous 
vocal statue of Memnon, once celebrated on 
account of the deep melodious sound it 
poured forth at certain times of the day. 
This was declared to be the voice of God : 
and the pagan priests entered the interior of 
the statue, pretending to interpret his holy 
will to the masses. Setting a system of 
clock-work in motion, or touching some se- 
cret spring, the huge stone god bellowed 
forth its low rumbling roar, while the people 
in the fullness of their ignorance fell upon 
their faces with fear and trembling. Such 
was the means employed by the :dolatrous 
priests to shut out God’s holy sunshine of 
truth and knowledge, and bend the untutored 
ople to their will, And the masses, fear- 
ing the wrath and vengeance of what they 
deemed the everlasting God, willingly be- 
came hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They freely labored in the distant stone 
quarries, that the light of God’s countenance 
might fall vpon them — they brought valua- 
ble wood and gold and precious stones from 
the dark forests of Ethiopia, and rich gems 
and plunder from Arabia, and Tartary, and 
Turkey, to lavish upon tke gilded palaces 
and monuments and temples rising in all 
the glitter of oriental splendor along the 
Nile. But such a system was not to prosper. 
Architecture flourished to a wondrous ex- 
tent; but agriculture, the one great art upon 
which ail others depend, languished unpro- 
tected and unheeded; famine took place, war 
and pestilence followed, civil strife arose on 
every hand, and blood and woe swept over 
the lovely valley of the Nile like the hand of 
an avenging angel, ‘The hot wind of the de- 
sert rolled in upon then, Llighting and with- 
ering everything with its poisonous breath, 
robbers and plunderers swept down upon 
them to load themselves with rich booty, 
gilded columns and cornices fell with acrash 
before the destroyer’s strong arm, gold and 
wealth and value disappeared with the in- 
vader, and as if to make the ruin more com- 
plete, the drifting sands blew in, around 
them, to hide their remaining grandeur from 
the sight of map. 
ypt had been a great country, and its 
fame had reac ed to the four quarters of the 
then known world, But she had taken a 
step too far, and a day of retribution came. 
The sun of her glory had set, and her 
haughty head had been brought low. Like 
the hosts of Midian, she nad been seattered, 
and her crumbling ruins were henceforth to 
peer out from the desolate sand banks, sad 
memorials of the wonderful state of art that 
mighty land had once attained. 
m. he subject for the next paper will be 
me. 
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HOW TO DECORATE FANS. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


N°? one has yet been able definitely to 
prove when fans were first invented. 
There can be no doubt, however, of their 
existence three thousand years ago, for rep- 
resentations of these familiar articles have 
been discovered on the tombs at Thebes 
The Chinese, according to one of their old 
legends, claim to have been the inventors, 
as indeed they claim to have first originated 


Hithe manufacture of pottery and of porcelain. 


Hebrews and Egyptians recognized the ad- 
vantages of fans, which were common 
amongst them, but to the Grecians muat be 
conceded the palm where grace and elegance 
of form are concerned. In the art of fan 
making, as in everything else that demanded 
the presence of artistic taste, they excelled; 
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awkward curves and ungainliness of outline 
were unknown. Naturally enough the cus- 
tom of using these articles spread from one 
country to another, and was handed down 
from generation to generation. All that is 
uired by the fan-painter is a box of water- 
colors, a bottle of Chinese white, some sable 
brushes, a china palette, a bottle of gum, a 
bottle of ox-gall, a firm drawing board, anda 
table-easel for the copy, unless the painter is 
also the designer, in which case she will need 
nocopy. But our advice to an amateur is to 
obtain, if possible, a fan executed by a well- 
known artist, and to reproduce it; more 
i thus be learned in a few hours, than 
if double the number were spent in making 
trials and experiments which often prove 
failures, for a good copy is as good as a les- 
son to any one who has acquired some 
knowledge of pointing» 
For fan-leaves, vellum, silk, satin, gauze, 
paper, and chicken’s skin are all employed; 
and most of them require preparation — 
namely, sizing — before the colors are laid 


The size is made as follows: — Half a 
pint of water is put into a jar, and to this is 
added half an ounce of islinglass: this is al- 
lowed to stand through the night to dis- 
solve: the jar is then placed in a saucepan 
containing boiling water until the contents 
are perfectly clear. If gelatine is used in- 
stead > isinglass, double the quantity is 

e . 

All the necessary implements being at 
hand, the artist may now set to work. Put 
the material on a stretcher and apply the 
size, whilst still very warm, to both sides of 
it with a large flat brush. When sufficiently 
stretched leave it to dry thoroughly. Cut 
out in paper the shape of a fan-leaf; when 
laid on the material it will serve as a 
guide, but a margin musc be left beyond all 
round. It has now to be stretched on a 
drawing-board ready for the painting pro- 
cess. Gum the edzes a little way in, lay it 
on the board, and with a clean piece of soft 
linen smooth it out until it is quite level and 
adheres — Be careful to keep the 
shape perfect during the operation. Sketch 
the sudject lightly on the mount. On vel 
lum or paper, a fine hard pencil can be em- 
ployed for this purpose; but on textile fab- 
rics the brush will best indicate the out- 
lines. As no faulty lines can be erased the 
amateur should not, unless an exceedingly 
good draughtsman, sketch direct on the 
mount. Make first a perfect drawing on pa- 
per then copy or trace it off on to the leaf. 

ed transfer paper is preferable to black, as 
the marks show less, and can be the more 
readily hidden in the painting, but the latter 
is also used. Transfer paper needs to have 
the superfluous color removed by a piece of 
tag ; « is to be well rubbed over the surface, 


otherwise the delicate shades of lustrous silk 
and sheeny satin will be ruined. 

All colors for fan-painting are mixed with 
Chinese white. Ordinary water-colors mixed 
with the white by the artist may be employ- 
ed, or body-colors can be obtained ready for 
fan-painting. Satin mounts are general fa- 
vorites, so we will mention them first. 

The texture of satin, however rich, is 
somewhat coarse ; in consequence of which 
it absorbs the colors, and renders a second 
and third layer of the tints often necessary. 
Put in the darkest shades first, then the 
lighter shades, filling up with the palest and 
most Gelicate. When these are dry, touch 
up the first painting where requisite, 
wash in the softest tints, and, last of all, put 
in the high lights. These last are never left, 
but are always put in with Chinese white, 
The admixture of white with all the other 
colors enables the artist to blend the tints 
into the most exquisite harmonies, and such 
Liliputian drawings need to be harmonious, 
or they are excruciating to an educated eye, 
and contrary to the canons of true art. Do 
not use too much white, or the colors will 
crack and peel off, to the great detriment of 
the painting. On textile mounts more white 
is wanted with the colors than for those de- 
signed for painting on paper. White or 
light-colored satins are easiest to work on; 
dark colors requiring more frequent washes 
require also more patience than the amateur 
may care to bestow. Placea sheet of writ- 
ing-paper under the hand whilst painting; it 
prevents the mount becoming soiled and 
greasy. 

A vellum mount is stretched in the same 
way as drawing-paper; sponge it well with 
cold water, gum the edges, and fix iton to 
the drawing-board, pressing it outwards in all 
directions with a clean piece of linen. It 
does not need to be sized. The vellum 
mount is that on which the artist will spend 
his best efforts; silk and satin may be 
sketchily decorated with good effect, but vel- 
lum cannot be thus summarily treated. 
= ivory it requires to be elaboratly paint- 


High finish and delicate stippling are 
inseparable attributes of this description of 
fan decoration. The smooth surface admits 
of the minutest details being as accurately 
represented as ina miniature. Our advice 
is to those who like to secure a showy effect 
with very little work, don’t try to paint on 
vellum ; no one who has not tried it can im- 
agine how much time it takes to finish even 
the tiniest medallion in a satisfactory man- 
ner. When it is chosen as the ground on 
which to paint, the subject to be depicted is 
well worthy our thoughtful consideration. 
A painting that will only interest for a time, 
because it sets forth some present fashion, 
is not a suitable object on which to bestow 
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such labor. All the talent which the artist 
possesses should be pressed into the service. 
She should select as a copy a master-piece 
of one of the French artists, or adapt from 
out own some striking design. Birds and 
flowers, pretty as they are for satin and silk 
mounts, are scarcely appropriate for vedum. 
Figures attired in graceful draperies or cos- 
tumes of the olden time; Cupids resting 
on fleecy opal cloudlets that float in the 
amethyst sky ; sea-nymphs laving their white 
feet in the crystal clear ripples of the bay, 
girt round with tawny rocks; shepherdesses 
reclining in the emerald meadow, listening, 
well content, to the rhapsodies breathed into 
their shell-pink ears by their devoted lovers ; 
snug interiors warm with ruddy glow of fire- 
light; hunting scenes with the hourds in full 
cry ; boating on the calm surface of the trans- 
lucent river, flooded with the golden sun- 
shine, the heavens of azure blue mirrored on 
its bosom, its brilliancy toned with purple 
cloud reflections and dusky green-brown 
shadows cast by overhanging foliage, — 
these are all fit subjects to embellish with an 
artist’s pencil the fan that may worthily rank 
with those nigh priceless treasures of past 
times that bear the designs of Watteau and 
Boucher. 

On black gauze it is obvious that no 
sketching or tracing can be done; the work 
er must, therefore, brush in the outlines, 
trusting to her ability to yet them correct in 
the ultimate painting. We think that it 
might, however, be practicable for those to 
whom the\ former style presents a difficulty, 
through its unavoidable want of definite- 
ness, to lay a sketch on paper underneath 
the fan-leaf, and then go over the outlines 
visible through the gauze with a brush filled 
with color. Ifa painting is to be done, out- 
line with color; but if a simple grisaille, then 
use white only. The decoration of gauze 
with a grisaille is admirable; the whole de- 
sign is carried out in gray and black, re- 
lieved by Chinese white, and is charming on 
the transparent ground. white 


with driven snow, figures careering along 
the frozen lake, the leafless trees frosted 
with sparkling crystals and pendent icicles, 
may be well rendered on the deep black 
gauze. 

Silk is treated in the same way as satin; 
and of painting on paper little need be said 
but to remind our readers thatit is neces- | 
sary to use white with the colors. 

Wooden fans need some ox-gall with the 
colors; this makes them work well. 

Ivory fans should not be much decorated ; 
painting seems almost out of place on the 
smooth polished surface. It ornamented at — 
all they should have only light, fanciful de- 
signs wrought on them, such as Cupids, 
roses, and feathery foliage. The colors for 
ivory painting must all be mixed with the in- 
dispensable Chinese white. A list of colors 
would not be apropos here, but we will men- 
tion that lemon-yellow makes with vermilion 
and white a good flesh tint. Emerald-green, 
Hooker's green, bright chromium green, and 
sap-green; Payne’s gray and cadmium yel- 
low, Naples yellow and Indian yellow, are 
some among the colors that will be found 
useful ; the biues, reds, and browns are 
those most generally found in the ordinary 
water-color box. A pretty fancy gains favor 
now, — that of bringing the foreground of 
the picture down over the mdther-of-pearl 
sticks. 

Feather fans are fashionable, but al- 
though we can do nothing in the way of dec- 
oration with the graceful ostrich, we can 
paint on the smooth black and white plumes. 
Birds swooping down on their prey, or fly- 
ing swiftly along, dainty damsels engaged 
in a game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
show well on the deep opaque ground, Ar- 
range those colors in the draperies that suit 
either ground best; brilliant bues of gor- 
geous crimson and rich gold will be relieved 
against the biack, while delicate tints of soft 
azure, pale rose and subtile green, gray and 
brown will gratify artistic taste on the pure 
white ground, 


THE LASSIE’S PRIDE. 


BY JAMES M ADAMS. 


O LASSIE! dinna toss your head, 
An’ pass disdainfu’ by: 
There are those wha see beneath the frown 
That shades your bonnie eye. 


An’, thoagh you ’d 1] ke to hae us think 
Ye scorn our weel-meant praise, 


Your heart within beats fast, methink, 
Beneath a !addie’s gaze. 


Then, lassie, hae a care how you 
Pretend to be sae good : 

A laddie quickly kens a jass 
That wishes to be wooed. 


= 
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STOOPING TO WIN HIM. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


HE clock on the nearest church struck 
four, as a stylish private carriage 
turned out of the throng on Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and drew up before the door 
of a handsome brown-stone mansion only a 
few paces beyond. 

The house was one of those fine, im- 
posing residences built before the Revolu- 
tion, of which so few now remain. 

Modern taste had revolutionized its awk- 
ward aspect, in a measure, but within it 
kept its staid, old-world look of luxurious 


comfort, offering to a visitor its substantial |. 


chairs and sofas, its cheery fires in tiled 
fireplaces, its massive mahogany tables, 
and its crimson-velvet draperies, in fashion 
if not in actual material, unchanged from 
the time of “one hundred years ago.” 

In one of the great arm-chairs before the 
fire, a slight, pretty, fair-haired girl of 
seventeen was lounging, with a novel in her 
hand. 

A servant entered,—a smartly dressed 
French maid, — bearing a beautiful bouquet 
on a silver salver. 

“ For me?” asked the young lady. 

“No, Miss Isabel. It was left tive min- 
utes ago by Captain Joyce’s servant. | 
was coming up the steps just then, and he 
placed it ia my care for Miss Genevieve.” 

“She has just come home,” said Isabel 
Wardroper, shielding her face with her 
book. “I heard the carriage stop. You 
need not carry it up-stairs, Estelle ; leave it 
on the side table, and when she comes 
I will give it to her. Was there any m:s- 
sage left with it?” 

“ No message, miss.” 

The girl laid down the flowers aud de- 

rted. 

Isabel Wardroper listened a moment, 
then rose and took the bouquet to the win- 
dow. 

“ As | expected,” she muttered. “ Here 
is a letter— from bim.” 

With a spiteful wrench of her white, 
jeweled fingers she tore it open, and read as 

llows : — 


“1 could not say all I wished when we 
last met, because your Cousin Isabel joined 
us too soon. 

“But you must have understood my 
meaning, dearest Genevieve. You must 
know that I love you, —that I wish you to 
be my wife. 

s son consent, wear the white rose that 


I send you with this, in your hair, this 
evening, at Mrs. Glenroy’s ball. If I see it 
I shall come to you at once. If you do not 
wear it I shall know my doom at a glance, 
and you will never again be annoyed by 

“ VICTOR JOYCE.” 


Miss Wardroper was a fatherless heiress, 
the leader of her own “set,” the queen of 
fashion, and in virtue of all these things, 
an acknowledged “ beauty,” as a matter of 
course, 

Yet the face was positively ugly as she 
bent over this most genuine love-letter. 
The pretty blue eyes that could give such 
shy, appealing glances at her admirers, 
looked cold and hard as steel now, and the 
small, white tceth caught the under lip so 
sharply and savagely that they drew blood. 

“ Never shall she win you! Never shall 
you two triumph over me!” she cried, and 
thrust the letter and the flowers deep down 
into the glowing fire. 

“What a peculiar perfume,” said Gene- 
vieve, coming into the drawing-room a few 
minutes later, looking fresh and rosy after 
her long drive against the wind. “ What 
is it, Bell?” 

“This pastille, I suppose,” said Isabel, 
motioning toward the smoke that curled 
from the miniature watch tower, in silver, 
on the table by her side. “ What shall you 
wear tonight, Genevieve?” 

“ White, of course,” said her cousin ab- 
sently. 

“Then I "ll lend you my pearl necklace 

and bracelets, and tiose lovely pins, with 
chain-drops for your hair. They vill show 
to great advantage in your black braids,” 
said Isabel, speaking in a kind, careless 
way. 
“Will you?” Genevieve’s eyes bright- 
ened with pleasure at the thought of looking 
well in the eyes she loved. “ You are so 
good to me, dear Isabel. Every oneis good 
and kind, | think. 1 cannot imagine why 
people so often say and write, that this is an 
nnhappy world of ours.” 

She went singing upto her own room to 
make some preparation for the toilette of the 
evening. 

Isabel’s blue eyex followed her. An evil 
smile played around her pretty mouth mean- 
while. 

“ You will be wiser, soon, on that point, 
Cousin Genevieve ; and it will be my fault 
that you are so. But since one of us two 
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must suffer, in this business, I am fully de- 
termined that it shall not be myself.” 


“Infatuated! That is the proper word 
to use, my dear,” said Mrs. Wardroper, 
looking up from her breakfast at her daugh- 
ter. “I never saw a man more so, in all my 
life. And no one could wonder; no one in 
the ball-room could compare with you, Isa- 
bel. That toilette of rose-pink and dia- 
monds was your greatest success, and we 
need not regret its cost now that our object 
is attained.” 

Isabel Wardroper glanced at her own 
handsome face reflected in the pier glass of 
their hired lodgings in a fashionable London 
Square. Handsome, it Eee was. 
But there was a worn look about the eyes 
that hinted at coming wrinkles, and that 
verysmorning her Parisian maid had found 
among her abundant tresses the first gray 
hair. 

“ { hope you are not mistaken, mamma,” 
she said despondently. “But you must 
own yourself, that he is very slow in speak- 
ing, — ii, indeed, he really has anything to 
say. I sometimes think that it was Gene- 
vieve whom he loved,” she added, trying to 
speak as indifferently as she could. 

“Genevieve! A mere unformed child, 
and a dependant on my kindness to boot!” 
said Mrs. Wardroper half angrily. ‘“ What 
next, Isabel? Why, he scarcely spoke to 
her the last time they met. It was at Mrs. 
Hunter’s ball. I happened to be watching 
him at the moment. He went up to her 

uite eagerly as soon as he saw her enter 
the rooms, and then his face changed; he 
looked at her coldly, and barely spoke. It 
was almost rude, if such a man could be 
guilty of rudeness. And | thought Gene- 
vieve felt it, poor girl. She colored to her 
eyes, and watched him over her fan as he 
walked away, with quite a heart-broken 
look. And, to my certain knowledge, she 
never met him again, for he sailed, the very 
next week, for Europe. Genevieve may 
have been in love with him,—I don’t say 
no. A handsome, attractive man, and she 
a young girl full of romance, — it would be 
nothing strange. But he was not in love 
with her, my dear,—you may take my 
word for that. And that is all that you 
have to consider in the matter, you know.” 

Isabel listened in silence to this well- 
meant attempt at consolation. She felt ut- 
terly small, mean, and contemptible, as a 
matter of course, but she had now gone too 
far to recede. 

That evening Isabel sat alone in her 
boudoir, elegantly dressed, with a book in 
her hand, while she did not even pretend to 
read. Eager expectancy shone from her 


eyes as Captain Joyce was ushered into the 
room. 


‘He saw it, and his heart smote him. He 
had been going on idly, trying to forget the 
heart wound that he had received, in Isa- 
bel’s pleasant vee While she, deeming 
him in earnest all the while, had evidently 
given him her heart. 

“ Why could not Genevieve have been as 
affectionate, as gentle, as susceptible to 
kindness?” he thought, with a kind of 
groan. 

And then, because the wound still burned 
and throbbed at the thought of that once 
beloved name, and because he was angry 
with himself, and almost ashamed of the 
rare capacity for constancy with which he 
was endowed, had determined to put him- 
self beyond the spell of those memories for- 
ever, and so said to Isabel the words that 
she had been so longing to hear. But even 
in thus repudiating the past, its blissfulness 
and its pain, he was manly and true, and 
said to her, — 

“] will speak plainly once for all, Isabel, 
because no such secret as this ought to ex- 
ist between us, if you become my wife. I 
must tell you the truth. I loved your 
Cousin Genevieve dearly,—I fear I love 
her yet. I left America because she tacitly 
refused me, by refusing to give the pledge 
of her affection that I asked. But J] long to 
forget her, Isabel, I long and pray to do so. 
If you are willing to help me do this, be my 
wife. I will be a true and loyal husband to 
you, my dear, and, from the moment whea 
you accept me, I will never mention her 
name again in your presence; and with you 
to brighten my home, I have no doubt that 
I shall soon & able to banish her image 
from my heart. Are you willing to take me 
on such terms? Look up and tell me, Isa- 
bel, and be as siacere with me as I have 
been with you, my dearest girl.” 

Sincere! How he would have stared at 
her in utter wonder, if she had dared to ut- 
ter one tithe of the tumultuous thoughts that 
were surging and boiling in her undisci- 
plined heart. 

At that moment she felt that she hated 
him, and that no power on earth was strong 
enough to induce her to become his wife. 
But then came the thought of her mother’s 
genteel penury and fast-failing health. 
During her mother’s life, if she refused 
this offer, they must both endure a semi- 
martyrdom, in order to keep their proper 
place in society. And after death, the an- 
—_ expired, leaving Isabel alone in the 
world, without a penny or a friend. 

“It is my business to marry. My feel- 
ings have nething to do with the matter,” 
she thought, swallowing down her anger 
and her pride, 

And that same evening, before she re- 
tired, she gladdened her mother’s heart 
by flashing before her eyes the magnificent 
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diamond which was Captain Joyce’s gift as 
an engagement ring. 


Six years after the news of her Cousin 
isabel’s marriage to Victor Joyce had 
reached and saddened Genevieve Clare, she 
sat in her country home alone, one bitter 
evening in the beginning of spring. 

Poverty, Genevieve had known since the 
death of her parents. ‘The vitter lesson of 
dependence had been taught her during the 
last months of her sojourn in her Aunt 
Wardroper’s house. And love, which 
should have cheered and soothed her 
through all her trials and bereavements, 
had been the deepest traitor of the whole ! 

Genevieve no longer wondered why 
a called the world an unhappy place to 
ive in. It had proved so to her, and at 
times she had felt that she would gladly lay 
down the burden of existence, were it not a 
sin. 

But the years passed on. Strength to 
bear and to suffer came to her by degrees. 
And then, gradually the suffering itself 
changed, — aehabed, softened, till at last 
she was scarcely conscious that it was 
there. 

On this evening she sat by a warm fire in 
the tiny house which her own industry had 
won, and thought gratefully that at last she 
might call herself at peace, at rest. 

A jingle of sleigh-belis sounded outside 
the house. Some one knocked loudly at 
the door.’ It was a messenger from the 
railway-station, with a telegram from Victor 
Jvyce, — Isabel’s husband. 


“Come to Isabel. She is dying. Says 
she must see you!” 


This was all it said. 

The messenger was to wait and drive her 
back in time for the last express train. 
Like one in a dream Genevieve went about, 
setting her small place in order for an ab- 
sence of a few days, and then dressed her- 
self for the journey. 

At midnight she stepped from the train 
into the confusion of a crowded New-York 
depot. A hand took hers, a voice said 
gently, — 

“This way, Cousin Genevieve.” And 
the next moment she was shut up in a car- 
riage with Victor Joyce, driving with all 
speed toward his luxurious home. “ There 
is not a moment to lose,” be said as they 
alighted, speaking for the first time. “ Will 

ju come to her at once? Night and day 
am cry has been for you.” 

They could hear it as they asceaded the 
staircase. But oh! how weak and changed, 
how thin and far away, were the tones of 
poor lsabel’s voice, incessantly crying, — 


“Genevieve! Will no one send for Gen- 
evieve? I cannot die, dare not die, till I 
have seen her!” 

Every one left the room in obedience to 
Captain Joyce’s sign, as Genevieve entered. 
But when he would have followed chem his 
wife cried out, and clutched him with her 
weak and trembling hands, — 

“Not you! You must stay and hear it 
too, Victor.” 

Then she told the story of the past. 

“If you had gone to that ball, wearing the 
flower as he asked you too, I prears not 
have been lying here today, and you two 
would have had years of happiness together 
that can never come to you now,” she 
gasped. “Don’t you hate me? Can you 
ever forgive me? And then I had not even 
the excuse of my love for Victor to bear me 
blameless!” she wenton. “I married him 
because he was rich and influential, and 
partly that you should not be his wife, Gen- 
evieve,—for I must tell the whole truth 
here on my dying bed. But, oh! how I 
have been punished! As his wife I learned 
to know how good and noble he was, I 
learned to love him for himself alone! 
And if there is a torment beyond loving 
your husband with your whole heart and 
soul, and knowing — being sure, mind you 
— that he has never loved, and never will 
or can love you, however gentle and kind he 
may be,—if there is a torment that can 
transcend that in keenness, in bitterness, in 
intensity, te'l me where, tell me where!” 
she cried wildly, throwing her wasted arms 
above her head. “It has been so dreadful, 
that I, who have loved life so well, am 
glad to die!” 

“ My dear Isabel,” began her husband 
gently — 

- She interrupted him, seizing his hand 
and Genevieve’s in a burning clasp: — 

“I know you have tried to love me, Vic- 
tor,” she said half-bitterly, half-tenderly. 
“And I am sure you wilt both forgive me 
when I am dead. I join your hands now, — 
I, who have been the obstacle to your hap- 
piness. on earth. It is not yet too late, 
Kiss me once, just once, my husband, and 
then all will be over with me, and you will 
belong to each other here and in heaven, 
while I walk, a lonely and desolate spirit, by 
myself.” 

With these strange words she died, just 
as her husband left his parting kiss upon 
her lips. 

It was a cruel and a terrible scene. But, 
in time, its memory and its effect passed 
away. Genevieve is the bappiest of wives 
and mothers, Victor the proudest of fathers, 
in their beautiful suburban home. 

And a white rose, tended by careful hands, 
blooms yearly on poor I ’s grave | 
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HOW WILL’S OIL WAS STRUCK. 


BY MISS ALICE STEARNS. 


iv was a queer place, that Pennsylvania 
oil region; altogether different from 
what Will had fancied it would be. When 
a place was called a city he expected to see 
something more than six or seven rough 
board shanties, and twice as many derricks, 
—tall, scaffold-like things, — showing where 
oil-wells were, or, in many cases, alas! only 
where they had been expected to be, and 
pie had sunk money, sometimes all they 
ad. The streets of the city were lighted 
with gas, but it was gas from the oil-wells, 
pouring out of pipes and forming great, 
flaring torches. The rough shanties were 
many of them furnished witn Brussels car- 
pet, lace curtains, and pianos, and many of 
the roughest of the men about the wells 
wore diamonds fit for a king’s crown. 
There were * oil princes ” with their sleeves 
rolled up and clay pipes in their mouths. 
The common salutation was, “ How ’s oil?” 
instead of “ How do you do?” and the next 
uestion was, ‘“‘ How many barrels a day does 
the latest well flow?” Everybody who was 
of any account had either “struck oil” or 
was expecting to. Will meant to strike oil 
before he went home. What would they 
say in the sober-minded little New-Eng- 
land town where his home was if he should 
come back an oil prince? 

Will’s Uncle Daniel had struck oil, and 
was rich, although he was not quite rich 
enough to be called a prince. Will thought 
he was too much afraid of risking a little 
money; he wanted to be sure that an in- 
vestment would pay well before he made it. 
Will was almost fifteen, and he thought he 
knew a great deal about business; and he 
meant to take for his motto “nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.” There was his father 
keeping a little country store all his life ! 
He was very “well off,” but he had saved 
his money, dollar by dollar, and worked 
hard and economized in every possible way. 
There was no fun in that, according to 
Will’s opinion. To get rich all in a mo- 
ment, to have a fountain of wealth burst up 
out of the ground for one, that was what 
Will liked! This oil country just suited 
him; he had never felt so grateful to any- 
body in his life as he felt to Uncle Daniel 
for inviting him out there. And he was but 
a boy, and his capital consisted of only 
twenty-five dollars; he meant to strike oil 
before he went home. It was a delightful 
place if it was queer. The oil was fasci- 
nating, from the time when it came out of 


the ground, sometimes springing like a 
fountain ten feet into the air, as if it were 
glad to get out of the dark places where it 
had been hidden for centuries, and have a 
chance to be of some use in the world. In- 
stead of being yellow, then, as Will had 
supposed it always was, it was dark green; 
it was thick and slimy, and not pleasant to 
look at, and, as Will wrote to his father, the 
odor half a mile off was like that of a mil- 
lion bad kerosene lamps put together. But 
Will found it as interesting as if it had been 
agreeably perfumed. From the wells it 
went, in a somewhat refined state, into the 
“pipe lines” that carried it over hill and 
dale to the at tanks on the river bank, 
and there it was put into barrels and 
shipped. Within three days of his arrival 
Will had made himself master of all the de. 
tails of the oil bnsiness, and felt himself 
fully competent to manage an oil-well, if he 
only had one! He wanted to be an expert 
in discovering indications of oil, \but that 
seemed to be a difficult matter. And the 
experts were so often mistaken that it was, 
after all, a very unsatisfactory business. 

One could not expect to gain much with- 
out risking something, and to Will’s mind 
there was something agreeably exciting 
about the risk itself. In his first letter 
home he earnestly advised his father to 
send out five thousand dollars to be invested 
in boring for oil, and was very much dis- 
gusted with his father’s “slowness,” be- 
cause he declined to invest anything. 

How could one strike oil with a capital of 
only twenty-five dollars to begin upon, when 
the necessary apparatus cost about three 
thousand dollars, and one could not buy the 
smallest share in a prospective well for less 
than a hundred dollars? That was the 
problem to which Will was giving his at- 
tention. 

Sandy McGaw, who had been one of his 
uncle’s clerks, wanted to strike oil as much 
as Will did. He had only a very little 
more money than Will, but he was continu- 
ally on the watch for a chance to “make a 
lucky hit,” as he called it. He had been 
doing so for ten years, Uncle Daniel said, 
and had sunk almost all his savings in bar- 
ren wells, but he was not at all discouraged. 
He confided to Will, at their first meeting, 
that he was sure his “ luck was just going to 
turn,” aad he promised to let Will know if 
he heard of any opening where twenty-five 
dollars would be of any avail. 
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Uncle Daniel might bave let him have 
two or three hundred dollars to invest, and 
he could have paid him after he struck oil; 
that was what Will thought; but Uncle 
Daniel would n’t do any such thing, and he 
told him, sharply, that he had better keep 
away from Sandy McGaw. That was why 
Uncle Daniel was n’t an oil prince ; he was 
ever cautious, thought Will. He always 
thought there was n’t going to be any oil 
wherever the boring was begun. Will 
thought wherever he walked that there was 
oil in unlimited quantities, —oil enough un- 
der his feet to make him richer than all the 
Rothschilds and Astors and Vanderbilts put 
together. 

One day Sandy McGaw came to Will ina 
great state of excitement. 

“ You know where the Widow O’Rafferty 
lives ?” he said. 

“ The little place near Pine Hill, with the 
log-house, and the children, and the pigs 
and goats ?” said Will. 

“Those mer from New York who are 
stopping at the hotel were there, yesterday, 
digging about the place, and making calcu- 
lations, and they asked Widow O’Rafferty 
how much she would take for the place!” 

“There is no oil-well there; is is n’t on 
the line, is it?” exclaimed Will. 

(There was a theory that the oil extended 
in certain directions, and Uncle Daniel held 
to it firmly.) 

“How much oil has been struck off the 
line!” said Sandy McGaw. “It ’s new 
territory altogether; there is probably oii 
all about there! If we could get control of 
that place our fortune would be made!” 

“ Oh, if we only could!” cried Will, be- 
coming excited. “ But where ’s the money 
to come from? ” 

heard you say that uncle was 
going to do something handsome for you,” 
said Sandy McGaw. 

“So he did,” said Will. “He gave me 
all the oil in the small tank, down by Sugar 
Creek, for my own. I am to see to the 
barreling and shipping, myself, and I am to 
have ali the money.” 

“Great Cesar! it will be three or four 
huudred dollars!” exclaimed Sandy Mc- 
Gaw. 

“Yes, but I am to put it into the bank, 
and I am not to touch a penny of it without 
_ my uncle’s consent! It’s to start me in 
life, he says,” said Will. 

“T should like to know if it would n’t bea 
start in life to strike oil!” said Sandy. 

“If I only could have it would n’t we get 
the start of those New-York fellows?” ex- 
claimed Will. 

“ That place can be bought for a song!” 
said Sandy. “And I had a dream about it. 
I dreamed I saw the Widow O’Rafferty 


riding off on a broomstick, dropping money- 


bags as she went, and! you/and I each 
caught one.” 

“ There's a great deal in/dreams,” said 
Will, with a sagacious nod fof the head. 
“ Can’t we raise the money some way?” 

“It seems as if you might have some in- 
fluence with your uncle,” said Sandy. “He 
never would let me have any money!” 

“ He would only teli me I was a boy! I 
*m not goiag to risk being insulted when I 
know I sha’ n’t get anything !” said Will. 

“Well, your having the money in the 
bank might make some difference. The 
Widow O’Rafferty might be willing to wait 
for her money if you could offer her security 
like that!” 

“ But if we owned the iand what could we 
do?” said Will. 

“If we could n’t do anything else we 
could make a stir about the indications and 
sell it for a fortune! And I think we could 
get old Forristall to help us bore. He has 
struck once and he believes in luck. But if 
we should tell him about the land he ’d go 
and buy it himself. We must get posses- 
sion of the land! Can’t you go right over 
today with me and see the Widow O’Raffer- 
ty, and tell her about your money in the 
bank ?” 

“ But I have n’t any money in the bank, 
yet!” said Will. “And besides, Uncle 
Daniel told me to have my oil barreled and 
shipped with his, this afternoon. Oil is up, 
you know,” 

“One day can’t make much diiference ; 
not as much, any way, as it will to have 
those New-York men buy the place, and 
strike oil and make their fortunes while we 
’re left out in the cold: And it ’s just the 
same as if you had your money in the bank; 

ou will bave it there ia a day or two, you 
now.” 

O Mr. Sandy McGaw! can you tell whata 
day may bring forth? 

“TI ’ll go with you, and we ’ll buy the 
land if we can! I’m not one of your over- 
cautious fellows!” said Will. 

And off they went to see the Widow 
O’Rafferty, Will already planning what he 
should dv when he was an oil prince, and 
wondering whether they would give him a 
great ovation when he got back to Hillsboro, 
and call him “our wealthy and distinguisked 
young fellow-townsman,” and Sandy Mc- 
Gaw was not far behind him in brilliant 
visions, although he had seen years more of 
the uncertainties of life, and especially of 
oil-wells. 

It was a very hot day, and they found the 
Widow O’Rafferty taking her ease on her 
doorstep, with a pipe in her mouth, sur- 
rounded by a troop of children, pigs, hens, 
ducks, and geese, ail disporting themselves 
in the dirt. 

“ An’ is it to buy the bit place yees want ? 
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Whatever would the loikes iv yees want 
wid it?” said the Widow O’Rafferty. 

does n’t make any 

u, if you get a good price for it. e wi 
dollars for it,” said 

andy McGaw. 

“ If it would be worth that to yees may be 
it would to me!” said the Widow O’Raffer- 
ty, who had not lived in the oil region for 
nothing. “There might be coal under me 
feet, enough to make me forchin! Sure I 
*ve heard ’em say Pine Hill was full iv coal! 
Or oil, may be, — it ’s been struck in quarer 
places nor this!” 

“Oh, if you don’t want to sell it ’s all 
right,” said Sandy McGaw, turning away. 

“Shtop a bit now, will yees! Am I 
afther sayin’ I did n’t want to sell? Surea 
poor lone widdy woman must be careful, 
whin there ’s so many chatin’ thaves about! 
Show me your trree hundred dollars, now, 
will yees? ” 

“ We have n’t it with us, of course,” said 
Sandy McGaw; “but this young man is 

oing to have it in the bank, in a very few 
ays.” 

“Sure we ‘ll be afther talkin’ about it 
whin he has it, thin!” said the Widow 
O’Rafferty. 

“ But you must promise not to sell it to 
anybody but us!” said Will. 

“ An’ why would n’t I sell it til aaybody 
that would give me more for it? Sure it ’s 
no great regard I has for the loikes iv 
yees !” said the Widow O’Rafferty. 

Sandy McGaw drew Will aside. 

“It’s of no use to talk to her, since we 
have n’t the money in our hands. If we 
had I think we couid buy it, although she 
does suspect about the oj]; three hundred 
dollars would seem so much to her!” 

“ But we have n’t it,” said Will. 

“If you only had the money for your 
oil!” 

“TI could n’t take it. I should have to 
_ putitin the bank. But I ’m beginning to 

think I had better have been attending to 

selling it than coming here on a wild-guose 
chase! Oii may be down tomorrow, and I 
may not get so much for it by a hundred 
dollars! I ’m going to hurry back, and 
may be I sha’ n’t be too late to get it off 
now.” 
. “And perhaps you can persuade your 
uncle to let you use it, when he knows what 
a chance it is, although he is n’t very quick 
to see a chance,” said Sandy McGaw, who 
forgot that he had often been so quick as to 
see a chance that was not there. 

Will begun to think about his oil that he 
had neglected for the sake of trying to 
make a bargain with the Widow O’Rafferty. 
If oil should go down with a rush, as it 
sometimes did, and he should lose one or 
two huadred dollars it would not be at all 


pleasant! He would not be able to wait or 
a rise, because his uncle wanted to use the 
tank, and must have it emptied. 

They were on horseback, and Will made 
his horse go like the wind. It might not 
yet be too late to have the oil shipped that 
afternoon. 

It was still oppressively hot, but the sky 
had become overcast. 

“There ’s going to be a shower; you 
won’t get any oil shipped this afternoon! 
It ’s of no use to run your horse’s legs off,” 
called Sandy McGaw, who was a little 
cross. A great many times he had had a 
chance of striking oil almost within his 
grasp, and missed it; but he felt that he 
had never been quite so near to success as 
today. Perhaps if he could persuade Will 
to deceive his uncle, to pay the Widow 
O’Rafferty for her “bit place” with the 
money, instead of putting it into the bank, 
the great chance might not after all be lost! 

It was not for nothing that Will’s uncle 
had warned him to keep away from Sandy 
McGaw ! 

“I’m going to do the best I can, now,” 
said Wiil, “if I have been a” — 

A terrific peal of thunder cut short the 
sentence. 

“1 tell you this is getting awful!” called 
out Sandy McGaw. 

The sky was almost black, and’ forked 
lightnings, blinding in their brightness, 
were darting over it almost incessantly. 
That was another wonder that they had in 
the oil regions,—the most terrific light- 
ning that Will had ever seen. 

“You had better come into this barn 
with me! That struck not a great ways 
from here, and the next may be nearer!” 
said Sandy. 

But Will went on; he said afterward that 
something seemed to impel him. He was 
in sight of the river bank, and his‘ precious 
tank of oil, when — was it a ball of white 
fire that flashed by and blinded him? The 
next instant there was a crash as if the sky 
and earth had come together! Witl’s 
horse reared and plunged. Will had just 
enough self-possession left to cling to him 
for dear life. 

When he opened his eyes there was a 
column of flame and smoke ascending from 
the river-bank. He understood, in, a mo- 
ment, what had happened. He had heard 
that it was no uncommon thing for the oil- 
tanks to be struck by lightning. But what 
tank was it? They were all so near to- 
gether that it was impossible, at that dis- 
tance, to tell. Will urged his horse on, a 
dreadful fear making his heart sink. Yes, it 
was his tank that the lightning had struck! 
The money that was to have started him in 
life, that might perhaps have bought the 
Widow 


O’Rafferty’s place, and made him an 
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oil-prince, had melted away betore it reached 
his hands. 

“ And I might have had it all sent off, by 
this time, if I had done as Uncle Daniel 
told me to!” exclaimed Will, with an al- 
most unendurable pang of reyret. 

Two days after, Will went home, in 
obedience to an urgent summons from his 
father. He afterward learned that the 
summons was occasioned by a message 
from Uncle Daniel to the effect that the 
#él regions was no place for Will uztil he 
was older and wiser. 

After the explosion of that tank of oil 
Will felt as old as Methusaleh, and he was 

onvinced that no lesser personage than 
Solomon could rival him in wisdom. He 
apent much time in speculating as to 
whether he should have tried to deceive his 
uncle and bought the land with that money 
er not, and he could never quite decide. 
He hoped that he should n’t have, but he 
was afraid he should have. 
+ ase he have been an oil-prince if he 


His uncertainty upon that point was re- 


lieved by a letter which his father received 
from Uncle David. 


“ Tell Will that Sandy McGaw has made 
himself a laughing-stock by borrowing 
money and buying the Widow O’Rafferty’s 
little place, over by Pine Hill, and boring 
for oil. They bored almost through to 
China, without finding a drop of oil. ‘There 
was not the least reason for thinking there 
was oil there, except that Sandy had seen 
some New-York men looking about the 
place ; it turned out that they had only want- 
ed to buy some of the Widow O’Rafferty’s 
chickens, being kept on short commons at 
the hotel. Sandy has gone to shoe-making, 
—the most hopeful sign I ever saw in him. 
I hope Will realizes, by this time, that it was 
for his good that I tried to keep him away 
trom Sandy and his enterprises in oil.” 


“TI am inclined to think, Will,” said his 
father, with a twinkle in his eye, “that the 
best strike there ’s been out there, for some 
— was when the lightning struck your 
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BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


The voice was a very grave one, in- 
deed, almost sad, but the girl addressed 
turned a Jirouette before the mirror where 
she had been standing for the last twenty 
minutes, coaxing.curls and frizzes to their 
places, and evidently admiring herself with 
all her heart, waltzed lightly round the 
room, then stood demurely before her 
mother, with a saucy light in her eyes. 

_ “What is it, mamma?" shesaid. “ What 
have I done now?” 

The sober face of the mother relaxed in 
spite of herself, and a fond smile crept to 
her lips, as she looked into the bright tace 
of her only child. There never was a fairer 
creature than this Frank Durand. It was a 
delight merely to louk at her. Not sixteen 
years old until the next June roses should 
take the place of the snow that now lay 
heavily over all the earth, she stood in 
the charming transition stage between girl- 
hood and womanhood, yet there was none 
of the awkwardness of the half-grown girl. 


From her very cradle she had been graceful 
in every movement of her slender yet per- 
fectly rounded and well-developed form. 
What other girls must acquire, came to her 
by nature, so that there was nothing arti- 
ficial about her, neither was there any- 
thing bold or forward. She took all love 
and admiration as her right, yet it was 
given freely instantly from all who met her. 
Her girl-friends raved about her, boys 
worshiped at her shrine from the time she 
could walk. Yet she was bringing great 
trouble just now to the heart that loved her 
best on earth. 

“Where were you going tonight, my 
daughter?” said the gentle voice that had 
almost lost its sadness, as the mother looked 
into the clear, bright eyes of her c4ild. 

“Dear ne!” There was a trifle of im- 
patience in the voice that answered. “It 
seems to me you are growing very uneas 
about me, mamma. You never used to as 
where I was going. It is just on a sleigh- 
ing party, and we will not be out later than 
nine. 


“Who compose this sleighing party, 
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Frank? Any others beside yourself and 
your friend Willard?” 

The red lips pouted, then parted in a rip- 
ple of silvery laughter. 

* You are a real lawyer for cross-examin- 
ing a body, mamma. Yes, mamma, there 
are otners beside Mr. Ralston. If it will 
ease your mind any, little mother, I ’Il tell 
you tnat the gentleman’s older sister is go 
ing in the same sleigh with us,” 

“That is better than going alone with 
him, Frack; but, my darling, you are too 
young to go with gentlemen yet. You must 
have at least three more years at school, 
and you know, — well, I may as well say it, 
Willard Ralston is not the man your father 
would have chosen for you, nor the one 
you would choose yourself when your mind 
and judgment are more matured. He has 
scarcely any education.” 

anamma, please don’t preach.” The 
girl was kneeling at her feet now, the 
round arms crossed on her lap, and the 
sweet lips upheld for a kiss. “ You know it 
is only for a little while, then you are go: 
ing to take me away to the city to go to 
school, and I will never see any of these 
people again. Please let me have a little 
pleasure while I stay. There are the 
sleigh-bells now.” 

“In another five minutes the warm cloak 
and furs were donned, and the mother stood 
at the window listening to the fast-receding 
dells, with a strange feeling of oppression 
settling over her. 

“I wish we had never come to this 
place,” she sighed, as she turned bacx to 
the warm room, and soft lamplight. “ fhe 
child is so young, so impulsive, and I am so 
fond, so weak. God keep her from harm.” 

Ah, little Frank! That mother’s prayer 
for once did aot avail, for a wrong step was 
taken that night that was to embitter your 
_ whole short iife. It is true, Willard’s sister 
did go in the sleigh with them, but only for 
a short distance. They left her at the 
house of a friend, and then sped away 
alone, beneath the clear-cold glitter of the 
winter stars over the hard crust of the 
snow, with a swift, gliding motion, that 
made the warm blood rush through the 
veins. For the first time Frank Durand 
had deceived her mother, and as she thought 
of it even in the ecstacy of that wild ride by 
the side of the man to whom she had given 
her childish heart, the big tears gathered in 
the sweet, blue eyes, and glittered in the 
moonlight. Willard Ralston was too ob- 
servant a lover not to notice this, and in a 
moment he bad thrown his arm about her 
acd drew her head to his shoulder. 

“ Why do you weep, my darling?” he said 
tenderly. “Do you regret your promise? 
Are you afraid of the step you are about to 
take with me?” 


“Q Willard!” sobbed the girl, “it is 
wrong; I know it is wrong. How can I 
deceive my mother for so long?” 

“ How can it be wrong, Frank, to m 
the man you love? It’s only that I may be 
sure of you, darling. You say you love me 
and will surely some day be my wife. Why 
not give me the pledge now? It will only 
be a pledge, and on my part I pledge my- 
self not to claim you or trouble you in any 
way until the three years are over and your 
mother herself will be willing to give you to 
me. Do you not love me well enough for 
this, Frank? It can harm no one, but be 
an indescribable comfort to me to know 
that in the gay world to which you are go 
ing, where you will meet so many hand- 
somer, wealthier men than I, you are still 
mine for time and eternity. Look up, dear- 
est, and tell me you are willing to be my 
own, my precious, little wife !” 

The glamour of first love was over her, 
her lover’s dark eyes pleading for an ans- 
wer, and looking up, the child-heart was 
comforted and rezssured. An hour later, 
they stood before a not very honorable or 
scrupulous magistrate just across the linein 
an adjoining State, and the solemn words 
were spoken that bound these lives together, 
as Wiilard had said, “for time and etern- 
ity.” Then he took his weeping but ,happy 
little bride into the sleigh, and with the 
swift beat of the horse’s feet aud the soft 
jingle of the bells, as accompaniment to the 
music their hearts were making, they flew 
away toward home again to that waiting, 
trusting mother, between whose heart and 
her child’s was ever after to rise the secret 
of that night’s sleigh-ride, as an impene- 
trable wall. And what of the future? We 
shall see. 


CHAPTER II. 
THREE YEARS LATER. 


A BRILLIANT, glowing scene. The 
magnificent parlors of Mrs. Durand’s 
new house were for the first time thrown 
open to the public, and ail were agreed that 
nothing had been seen in the city that win- 
ter to surpass or even equal them. It was 
on the occasion of her only daughter’s in- 
troduction into society, and no expense. 
had been spared to make it an event worth 
remembering. Rich velvet carpets, gleam- 
ing statuary, beautiful pictures, and over all 
and through all the soft gusi of music and 
the sweet odor of flowers, with a low mur- 
mur of voices as the guests assembled. All 
the world of beauty and fashion were there 
to do honor to the young debutante. But 
what one could compare with her, as she 
stood by her mother’s side as a queen re-. 
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ceives her subjects? If at fifteen Frank 
Durand was like a poet’s dream, now in her 
perfected womanhood, my pen falls power- 
less to describe her. ers was one of 
those rare faces seen once in a lifetime, 
that artists and sculptors go wild about, and 
common people turn to look at in the street 
as though it were a vision from heaven. 
Tonight, with the flush of excitement on her 
cheek, giving her just the touch of color she 
needed, and the light of triumph in her 
eyes, she is more beautiful than ever, but it 
is a beauty that makes one’s heartache, for it 
is unearthly. She is so fragile, people think 
it is well she is so guarded by wealth and 
love, that even the rude winds of heaven 
cannot blow upon her. How little they 
know of the heart that throbs so painfully 
now beneath the snowy satin robe, and the 
rush of painful thoughts through the mind 
they deem so free from care, as she bows, 
and smiles, and speaks her sweet words of 
welcome to all. Ah! God help her, —the 
false step of three years ago is coming 
home to her now in bitter pain and anguish. 
For three years she has seen or known 
nothing of Willard Ralston, only as a casual 
visitor, and that in the presence of her 
mother or teacher, and what wonder is it 
that she has almost forgotten the chain that 
binds her, whose links she forged with her 
own hands. But now a letter has reached 
her, hidden now within her bosom, that 
tells her he remembers and is coming in 
two short weeks to claim his bride. 


“So be ready, darling. Our long proba- 
tion is over, and we shall be all the hap- 
pier for it.” 


He loves her, he trusts her yet: while 
she — O Heaven!—she knows that what 
her childish heart gave Willard Ralston was 
never such love as the one for the man who 
stands beside her now in his place of ac- 
knowledged lover and betrothed husband. 
Yes, it has gone as far as that. Her love 
has so overpowered her sense of right that 
she has promised this noble, honorable 
man beside her, to be his wife, when she is 
already the wife of another man. And in 
one .nonth they were to have been married. 
How can she bear it?—the shame, the 
dishonor, the disgrace of the exposure? 
For a few wild moments she thought of 
suicide, but life is too precious to her; she 
has too great a horror of death and the 
grave. One false step has made another 
easy, and a letter is already on its way beg- 
ging him to wait one more month until she 
had tasted the delights of society as a free 
woman. Then she will yield to his wishes. 


And all the time in her heart she means to 
marry the man she loves, and let fate take 
care of the rest. He loves her so well, she 
thinks, he will not disgrace her by a revela- 
tion when he finds her already married to 
another man. 

Ah! how little her heart knows yet of 
the world; and how dulled her sense of 
right by that one wrong step made so long 
ago 

So the marriage preparations are hurried 
on with a feverish haste her mother cannot 
understand. The flush is very often on 
her cheek, aud the strange hight in her 
eys. What can be the matter with her 
heart, she woncers. It beats so fast some- 
ge and again she cannot feel it beat at 


“Tt must be going to break,” she thinks. 
“1 altaost wish it would.” 

But time goes on, and she hears no more 
from Willard Ralston. So just one month 
from the night we saw her entering society, 
we find her robed in white satin and 
Brussels lace, only waiting for the proces- 
sion of bridemaids to form behind her to 
enter the parlor where the minister and 
guests await her. But even as her slender 
foot lingers on the threshold, she sees a 
dark face and gloomy eyes gazing at her 
through the crowd, and there is a wild cry 
from the horror-stricken groom as kis 
bride sways heavily against him, then slips 
from his grasp a white, motionless form to 
the floor. 

Perhaps it is only a faint, they say, and 
she is lifted hastily and burne to another 
room, where physicians gather about her, 
only to find that the poor, tortured, aching 
heart has ceased to beat forever. 

She has had discase of the heart, they 
say, for years, and it only needed some 
great excitement like this to bring on a 
fatal issue. And this is all the world ever 
knows, 

In her wedding-robes and veil they bury 
the beautitul girl from the sight of her 
friends, and two 'onely, heart-broken men 
turn away from the grave, the one to be 
come a wreck of manhood and finally fill a 
drunkard’s grave in a foreign land, the 
other to go back to his work, burying his 
secret in the faithful, loving heart that 
would have forgiven all had she but trusted 
him. The old squire is dead who married 


them, and why should he bring a shadow 
upon the name of the woman he loved? If 
in after years he finds peace and happiness 
in the love of a pure woman, and the lisp- 
ing voices of chilaren, let us rejoice that all 
these lives were not forever crushed and 
ruined by that one false step. 
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MISS PRUDY’S VACATION. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


OTHING more ’n a sense of gone- 


ness, and a swimminess in my head. 
in the morning, and a feeling that the bon- 
nets don’t look right and a’n’t going to suit, 
and a presentiment that Peace is going to be 
abstreperous and marry that Andrew Leigh- 
ton, or some other good-for-rothing city- 
fellow with a peaked mustache and a little 
mite of a cane. I never knew spruce bit- 
ters to fail before, when I felt just so, and 
the first mess of dandelion greens is usuall 
enough to set me right. It ’s what I al- 
ways called feeling kind of springy, but I 
never knew it to hold on into the middle of 
June. I ran out and hailed Dr. Greene, as 
he was riding by, the other day, and told 
him about it, and he says, ‘You don’t ex- 
pect me to minister to a mind diseased, do 

ou, Miss Prudy? You ’d better let the 
Goaeone alone, and as for Peace nnd her 
beaux, why be thankful that you have n't 
seven daughters of your own!’ And he 
drove off laughing and making light of it, 
and that night he sent me over a box of 

ills, just like those he used to give old 

iss Nickerson that was spleeny. I knew 
by the looks and the smeil that they were 
nothing but gingerbread, and J threw them 
into the fire. You may say what you will, 
Dr, Greene is n’t a feeling man. Though 
may be I am a little mite spleeny ; it does 
look so, though I a’n’t one that ever had 
the name of it.” 

“There is n’t a person in Cherryfield 
Four Corners that will believe that,” said 
Mrs. Deacon Lancaster decidedly. “But 1 
think the doctor’s advice was good, though 
he is n’t pretty-spoken, nor what you could 
call consoling. You ought to let the bon- 
nets alone and not worry about Peace. 
Miss Prudy, youought to take a vacation!” 

Miss Prudy took off her glasses and 
wiped them, then put them on the top of 
her head in an agitated manner. 

“ Why, Mrs. Lancaster, I never did such 
a thing in my life! Vacations are all the 
fashion, I know, but I could n’t think of 
idling away my time so. Excepting to go 
over to Tarltonboro’ and stop over night at 
Cousin Jonas s, 1 have n’t been away from 
home for twenty years.” 

_“ That ’s the very reason why you ought 
to go,” said Mrs. Lancaster. “A vacation 
would do you more good than all the bitters 
in creation! You ‘d come home thinking 
She bonnets were the handsomest you ever 


made, and that Peace was a comfort instead 
of a trial.” 

Miss Prudy shook her head rather grimly 
at that. 

“I guess vacations won’t work miracles,” 
she said. “ Not that Peace is worse than 
the rest of girls, nowadays. They are 
terrible flighty, with their heads of 
beaux. I have n’t anybody but Peace to 
leave my money to, and I don’t want m 
hard earnings squandered by some pies 4 
for-nothing young scamp. If she ’d marry 
some fore-handed man like Squire Daggett, 
that is looking for his second, I would n’t 
say a word; but that Andrew Leighton with 
his finified airs only wants to get somebody 
to support him. 1 can’t go away on a 
vscation while he stays here dangling round 
Peace!” 

“Take Peace with you. It will be the 
best way in the world to make her forget 
young Leighton. You might go to Saratoga 
or Newport. With your means you could 
afford it.” 

If her visitor had suggested that she 
should go to the Mountains of the Moon, 
Miss Prudy could not have looked more 
startled. 

“It seems as if ’t would be risky busi- 
ness,” she said, after taking a moment to 
grasp the idea. “I ’ve always thought I 
should like to be where there was a good 
deal going on, but lone women-foiks are so 
apt to get imposed upon, and Peace is as in- 
nocent as a new-born baby; she ’d pay any- 
thing that anybody asked her; and with my 
dizzy spells and having to shut up the house 
and leave Rufus Choate and Pluto to tear 
each otker limb from limb” — 

“ Oh, I ’ll take the parrot and the cat both 
home with me and take the best of care of 
them,” interrupted Mrs. Lancaster. 

“ Rufus Choate’s language, though I ‘ve 
done my best to reform him, is n’t suited to 
a deacon’s home, and that ’s a fact,” said 
Miss Prudy mournfully ; “and Pluto has a 
or strong will. I don’t believe you 
could keep them away from home.” 

“ Now don’t raise obstacles, Miss Prudy ! 
I'll take all the responsibility of your house 
and belongings, if you "ll only go.” 

“I ‘ll think of it, Mrs. Lancaster, seeing 
you ’re so kind, but it is an upsetting thing 
to think of! It makes me feel as I did 
when I had to decide whether my new silk 
should be black or drab, and I had to take 
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to my bed then, before I got my mind fully 
made up. It seems as if I was better calcu- 
lated for a smooth life, and taking things as 
they come. But I a’n’t one to shirk my 
duties, and if I ought to take a vacation I 
will, and make no doubt that it ’s for the 
best, though I can’t help wishirg that 
Providence would have given me an easier 
task!” 

Peace, a pretty, demure looking maiden, 
shelling peas on the door-step, in the shelter 
of the hop-vine, heard every word. At her 
aunt’s compiaints of hcr waywardness, her 
lip pouted, and there was a gleam of merry 
defiance in her eyes. At the mention of 
Newport and Saratoga her eyes opened 
wide with childish astonishment and de- 
light, but when she listened to the reasons 
proposed for taking her, the corners of her 
mouth drooped sadly. 

“You may be cruel enough to try to 
separate me from Andrew if you chvose. 
but you ‘ll never do it, never!” 

Miss Peace’s mouth took on as fiercely 
resolute a look as it was possible for such a 
rosebud of a mouth to have, and she shook 
her peas with a vim as if they were the dis- 
turbers of her peace. 

Miss Prudy’s industry flagged that after- 
noon. It looked as if Miss Tibbetts, the 
school-teacher, would have to go without 
her new bounet, if her beau was coming to 
spend Sunday, for Miss Prudy sat in a 
brown study, with the pretty, pale-pink rib- 
bon and apple-blossoms, with which Miss 
Tibbetts expected to be adorned, tossed in 
a heap on the table before her. 

“ These struggles are terribly wearing!” 
said Miss Prudy to herself, with a long- 
drawn sigh. “It makes me think of Mahala 
Briggs, when her folks wanted her to marry 
Loammi Hodges, because he was a good 
“pen ye and a church-member, and her 

eart was set on marrying Seth Bemis, 
who was shiftless and had been given to 
drinking. Thinking about it and trying to 
make up her mind wore upon Mahala so 
that she went into a decline and died, and 
never married either of them. It would be 
dreadful if I should be driven into a de- 
cline by trying to make up my mind about 
this vacation. I won’t be. t "ll make up 
my mind to go and go | will, and right 


iss Prudy was as prompt to action as 
she was slow to decision. Before the next 
night everybody in Cherryfield knew that 
Miss Prudy was going to take a vacation, 
and Miss Tibbetts had to trim her bonnet 
herself. In a week Miss Prudy’s prepara 
tions were all made; she had a new silk 
underskirt made to her black grenadine, 
and Peace had a new Swiss muslin with 
more bows on it than Miss Prudy altogether 
approved of. And bright aad early one 


morning they stepped on board the train 
which condescended to stop a minnte and a 
half at Cherryfield, and were whisked off at 
a speed which set Miss Prudy’s nerves on 
edge. She scarcely had strength to wave 
a farewell to the friends who had come to 
the station to see them off,—so many 
friends that everybody thought it was an ex: 
cursion party, for Miss Prudy was a per- 
son of consequence in Cherryfield. She 
might be only a milliner, but she was alsoa 
minister’s daughter, and the odor of gen- 
tility would always hang about her in the 
estimation of all Cherryfield. And, aside 
from that, Miss Prudy, though she was not 
without her prejudices, had qualities that 
made ber everybody’s friend. 

As soon as they were fairly off Miss 
Prudy became convinced that she had left 
her embroidered black-cashmere shawl 
hanging on the foot-boa-d of her bed, and 
that she had better have left Rufus Choate 
to Mrs. Lancaster’s care after all, since he 
was constantly giving vent to his surprise at 
the situation in embarrassingly strong lan- 
guage. It was especially trying to have 
Rufus Choate approach the verge of pro- 
fanity, because he was known to be capable 
of going quite over that verge. And for a 
ministers daughter to be scandalizing the 
public by traveling with a parrot that swore, 
was, Miss Prudy felt, a highly improper 
proceeding. 

As the train approached East Cherryfield, 
Miss Prudy turned appealingly to her 
niece. 

“It ’s a great while since I ’ve made 
Cousin Oren a visit, and likely enough he 
feels hurt about it. Supposing we stop 
over, for a day or so, and may be I shall get 
a chance to send after my shawl, and, any 
way, Mehitable will take care of Rufus 
Choate for me.” 

A cloud rested on the face of Miss 
Prudy’s niece for a moment; her visions of 
Saratoga were alluriug ; but it cleared away, 
and she assented almost eagerly. East 
Cherryfield was only five miles from the 
Four Corners, and Andrew Leighton often 
drove down there; and she had thought of 
a very important parting message that she 
had forgotten to give him. 

So they were two happy-looking women 
who scrambled off the train at East Cherry- 
field, with a great many bags and bundles, 
and Rufus Choate expressed his delight in 
such forcible terms that Miss Prudy was 
obliged to suppress him under her shawl. 

It was a long walk to Cousin Oren’s, and 
the sun was hot, but Miss Prudy uttered no 
complaint. She said several times, — 


“How glad I am I happened to think. 


what a good chance it was to go to Oren’s! 
I have n’t been for so long it is a real duty. 
And it does seem providential, considering 
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Rufus Choate ; instead of being subdued by 
traveling as I expected, he ’s worse than 
ever, and I never could take him all the 
way to Saratoga! I should die of shame. 
And Oren and Mehitable won’t mind his 
swearing as much as some, not being pro- 
fessors.” 

Miss Prudy congratulated herself still 
more when they were at length comfortably 
seated in a shady parlor, with a cool breeze 
blowing through it, and Cousin Oren’s wife, 
Mehitable, taking care of their incum- 
brances, and saying, over and over, — 

“ Oren will be dreadful pleased. He does 
think so much of own folks, and especially 
of you, Cousin Prudy. And he was say- 
ing, only the other day, that you wa’ n’t a 
mite neighborly. And you must n’t talk 
about staying only a day or two, for there ’s 
so many relations round here that will feel 
terrible slighted if you don’t take tea with 
them, at least, and Oren is about through 
haying and he ‘ll take you round He’s 
got kind of a rheumaticky leg, and has to lay 
off considerable, so your coming just now 
seems real kind of providential !” 

“JT ’m glad I came, Mehitable. It ’s a 
real weizht off my mind that I a’n’t at 
Saratoga,” said Miss Prudy. “But, O 
Peace, how could I forget? — our trunks!” 

“TI have the checks; the trunks will be 
waiting for us at Saratoga when we get 
there,” said Peace, as calmly as if she had 
been accustomed to going to Saratoga every 
summer. 

“Tf they don’t get lost or stolen, which 
I am afraid is very likely,” said Miss Prudy. 
“If I had thought about them I don’t know 
as I should have dared to stop here.” 

“Mebbe it’s providential that you did n’t 
think of them then,” said Mehitable; “ for 
Selivg Bangs, my half-sister’s husband’s first- 
wife’s daughter, she went to Saratoga for 
her health and the waters did n’t agree with 
her a mite and she got all wore out with so 
much going on, and came home worse than 
she went. You ’d better stop here till you 
get rested and feel real strong before you 
undertake it.” 

“TI want to know if there are some that 
the waters don’t agree with? 1 ’ve been 
afraid that so much noise and excitement 
would n’t be good for my dizzy spells. I 
should like to stay here till I felt a little 
more rugged, if my mind was easy about the 
trunks.” 

Oren, when he came in to supper, was ap- 
pealed to for his opinion concerning the 
safety of the trunks, and Miss Prudy, 
having great respect for the masculine 
judgment, felt quite easy about them be: 
cause Oren assured her that he thought 
rae were in no danger. Oren had never 
in his life taken a longer journey than to 


there every autumn to the Agricultural Fair, 
and was therefo-e regarded by his family 
and friends as an experienced traveler. 

As they were sitting at the tea table that 
night, Mehitable suddenly sprang up and 
ran to the door. It was, apparently, the 
sound of a horse driven at a rapid pace that 
had attracted her. 

“Elias Perkins driving like mad to the 
depot! Now I should like to know if they 
expect anybody! I called out to him that 
you was here, Cousin Prudy, but, la! he 
would n’t have stopped if I ’d told him the 
the house was afire. It’s queer if they ‘re 
expecting company and I did n’t know it! 
Now I think of it, *t was kind of queer for 
Clarindy to have a new bonnet when she 
had u’t worn her old one but one summer, 
and she acted kind of secretive when I said 
so. I might have known there was some- 
thing more ’n common going on! They ’re 
kind of stuck up over to Elias’s lately. I 
don’t know why it is unless it’s Abbie Ann 
*s having a sewing-machine agent for a beau. 
Mebbe you "ll feel 'ike going up there, to- 
morrow, Cousin Prudy, seeing Elias 1s a 
second cousin, and they ’re so dreadful 
proud-spirited and sensitive they ’d take it 
terrible hard if you went to see anybody 
else first !” } 

“TI should like to see Elias. I used to 
think a good deal of him when he was 
young, but I never knew his wife very 
well,” said Miss Prudy. “She was a 
Watson, and the Watsons are all smart ap- 
pearing, and her mother was a Peabody, 
and the Peabodys always thought they were 
more ’n common,” 

“ Let ’s see, have n’t I heard that there 
was a Peabody that used to want to keep 
company with you in your young days, 
Cousin Prudy? I wonder if that was the 
one that married old Caleb Rand’s‘daughte 
and used to live over to Plumtree Cross- 
ing?” 

A faint flush actually dyed Miss Prudy’s 
cheek. She folded and unfolded her nap- 
kin nervously, looked out of the window, 
and said that the roses would n’t iast lony 
now. Peace looked at her in wide-eyed as- 
tonishment. She had never heard it hinted 
that her aunt had had a lover. The possi- 
bility of such a thing had never occurred to 
her. It struck her as being very funny 1.:- 
deed. She had hard work to suppress a 
_— as she looked at Miss Prudy’s agitated 
ace. 

If she had possessed a lover, the mention 
of whose name couid disturb her ,even now, 
she ought to have more consideration for 
other people’s feelings! That was Peace’s 
opiaion. * 

“Mebbe I had n’t better have said that 


Chelmsford, fifteen miles away, but he went 


about her beau to your Aunt Prudy,” said 
Oren, aside to Peace, that evening; “ but 
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1 never thought of ner minding it, at her 
time of 1ife, — nigh upon fifty. It beats all 
what young notions some folks do keep. 
And I guess it never amounted to much of 
anything; he was a sailor and kind of rough, 
and she was a parson’s daughter, and pretty 
nice and particular, and her folks did n’t 
care about having nim come to the house, 
and I guess she never gave him any great 
encouragement, so it never came to any- 
thing. But I believe he was the only beau 
she ever had, so she kind of remembers it; 
for, though I ’ve heard she was an uncom- 
mon pretty girl, and she shows it now, she 
had a kind of a stand.offish way with her, 
and that, along with her being a minister’s 
daughter, scared the young men.” 

“Yes, and she wants everybody else to 
have just that way,” said Peace, in a deeply 
aggrieved tone. 

“Elias Perkins always tries to aggravate 
me, I do believe,” remarked Mebhitable, as 
they all sat on the porch, in the moonlight. 
“ He went home by the back road just so | 
should n’t see whether he had anybody with 
him!” 

“Well, I ’m going down to sit in the 
store a spell, and I shall be pretty likely to 
find out all about it,” said Oren. 

“T hope you won’t think hard of his go- 
ing off when you have just come, Cousin 
Prudy,” said Mehitable. “ For you know 
how it is; the men-folks in Cherryfield 
think they must sit in the store, just about 
so long, every night, or they would n’t 
know anything that’s going on, and it ’s 
just about so. If we only sit up till he 
comes home we shall be sure to know 
whether they ’ve got company up to Elias 
Perkins’s.” 

But Miss Prudy said she was almost as 
tired as if she had gone all the way to Sara- 
togo, aud felt inclined to retire early, and all 
the interest that Peace was able to feel in 
Elias Perkins’s family did not prevent her 
from being overcome by sleepiness, and also 
retiring early. 

So it was not until the next morning that 
they heard the important intelligence that 
Elias Perkins had really gone to the depot 
to meet somebody. And the news did not 
end there, though Mehitable said it was a 
wonder that Oren had n’t come home with 
half the story, for he was deaf in one ear, 
and was apt to hear only just as far as the 
interesting part. But this time Oren had 
turned his good ear to the imparters of in- 
formation, and had learned that Elias Per- 
kins had gone to the station to meet a 
gentleman who was a distant relative of his 
wife, and was to spend the summer with 
them, seeking country air and seclusion for 
the benefit ot his health, which was slightly 
impaired ; furthermore that the gentleman 
was a retired sea-captain, and very rich ; the 


first imparter of information, who boasted of 
having heard the story from Elias Perkins’s 
own lips, had, indeed, reported the genile- 
man’s wealth as but moderate, but before 
the sitting in the store had come to an end, 
it had increased to an extraordinary amount, 
and East Cherryfield felt highly honored to 
have such a Croesus in its midst. He was 
unmarried, too, either a bachelor or a wid- 
ower, and marriageable young ladies were 
admonished to put on their prettiest looks 
and behaviour. 

“ Now Ill get through with my baking 
this forenoon, and Oren will harness up and 
drive us over to Elias’s this afternoon. It 
’s no more ’n polite for you to go as soon as 
you can, and certainly it does seem provi- 
dential that you ’re here, for if I should go 
up alone, today, they would be sure to say 
that 1 came from curiosity ; they ’re always 
imagining such things as that.” 

Miss Prudy was too good-natured to dis- 
appoiat Mehitable by refusing to go, al- 
though there were other people whom she 
had planred to visit before Elias Perkins’s 
family, and Peace was in such spirits, es- 
pecially after she had slyly dropped a note 
into the mail for Cherryfield Four Corcers, 
that she was ready to go anywhere. Me- 
hitable made a surprisingly elaborate toi 
lette in consideration of the millionnaire 
stranger, and mourned deeply that Miss 
Prudy and Peace were not in possession of 
their trunks that they might do ijikewise, 
and then was seized with a harrowing fear 
that Clarindy, Elias Perkins’s wife, would 
be ‘just spiteful enough” to keep the 
stranger out of sight. “Clarindy meant 
well aad was dreadful good in sickness, but 
there was no denying that she was a little 
mite spiteful.” 

But Mehitable’s fear was not realized. 
The stranger, a dignified, white-haired man 
of fifty or thereabouts, was sitting on the 
veranda, reading a newspaper, in pain 
sight. And Clarindy came out and greeted 
them with great cordiality, and introduced 
Captain Bazillai Peabody, with as easy and 
matter-of-fact an air—as Mehitable after- 
ward remarked —as if she was just as much 
used to milhonnaires from the city as she 
was to cow-boys. 

But Captain Peabody was not at a!l at hs 
ease; he blushed and stammered like a 
school boy, and said, — 

“Is it really you, Prudy,—I mean Miss 
Prudy?” 

And Miss Prudy was as white as the 
ruche in her bonnet, and actually looked, for 
an instant, as if she were going to faint, and 
she said, — 

“How do you do, Baizillai?” as if they 
were boy and girl. 

Of course they all understood at once 
that Captain Peabody was the young sailor 
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who had once wanted to keep company with 
Miss Prudy. 

They both recovered their ordinary com- 
posure in an exceedingly short space of 
time, and Miss Prudy told him all about the 
ee in Cherryfield Four Corners whom 

e had once known, and he told her his ad- 
ventures, and they laughed and joked as if 
they were two old cronies, and there had 
never been the least romance between 
them; and Peace, watching them curiously, 
wondered if romance could die out utterly, 
and thought she knew of a case where it 
could not, even with age and white hair. 

After she learned that the captain had 
been married, Peace decided that there 
never could have been any romance about 
it. Andrew would never marry if anything 
should happen to separate him from her! 

Captain Peabody called on Miss Prudy 
the very next day, to the great pride and de- 
light of Mehitable, whose only regret was 
that he came at twilight when but few of 
the neighbors could see. But afterward he 
came very often in the daytime, aod Mehit- 
able came to the conclusion that Peace was 
the attraction, and she thought it would be 
such a fine match for her, notwithstanding 
the difference ia age, that she advised Miss 
Prudy to send to Saratoga for their trunks 
and spend the summer in East Cherryfield. 
And Miss Prudy decided that, since it would 
be a vacation just as much as if they went 
to Saratoga, and she had n’t had a dizzy 
spell since she had been there, and Peace 
did n’t seem to care much about Saratoga, 
she would stay. So the trunks were sent 
for, and came safely back, and Miss Prudy 
and her niece stayed on. 

One day Peace, wandering in the vicinity 
of the rustic arbor, heard her own name ut- 
tered in the captain’s manly voice. 

“ Peace is a nice girl and a pretty girl, 
and I have a nephew who is the smartest 
and best fellow alive, and I should like 
ety to make a match between them, 
and then we could all live together” — 

Peace did not hear her aunt’s answer, 
feeling that it was time for her to be going. 

In a very little while Miss Prudy came to 
her room in search of her. 

“Peace, dear, I have something to tell 
you!” she said, with unwonted gentleness 
~ no little agitation. “ The captain and 


“ Yes, I know,” said Peace calmly. 

“ You know?” exclaimed Miss Prudy in 
amazement. 

“ Oh, yes, I ’ve known it for a long time,” 
said Peace, “And I think it is awfuliy 
nice!” 

“For a long time! Oh, what a genera- 
tion this is!” cried Miss Prudy. “I ’ve 
only known it myself since morning! But, 
Peace, the captain has a nephew, — now 
don’t frown, dear, for I am never going to 
try to separate you from your lover again! 
I was a hard old woman, I ’m afraid, Peace, 
I had a disappointment in my youth that 
made me so, but I ’ve learned better. Of 
course it would be a great satisfaction to me 
to have you marry the captain’s nephew, 
but ” — 

“ Well, Aunt Prudy, I will, if the young 
man is willing!” said Peace submissively. . 

“My own dear niece! And it won't 
break your heart to give up Andrew Leigh- 
ton? The captain shall send for his neph- 
ew right away!” 

“*He need n’t trouble. I have sent for 
him!” said Peace, with nonchalance. 

“You have sent for him! Oh, what a 
generation this is!” fairly groaned Miss 
Prudy. 

Her niece held the superscription of a 
letter up before her eyes. 

“ Mr. Andrew Leighton, Cherryfield Four 
Corners.” 

“ He is the captain’s nephew! ” she said. 

Miss Prudy was speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

“ And you knew it all the time?” she 
gasped at length. 

“ Of course Andy told me that his uncle 
was here,” said Peace demurely. 

“TI don’t know how much of this was 
planned, and I never want to!” said Miss 
Prudy, after taking some minutes for re- 
flection, 


“A vacation is a wonderful thing, Mrs. 
Lancaster,” said Miss Prudy, on the day of 
her return. “ Not a dizzy spell nor a sense 
of goneness, since I went away! And 
though I said vacations could n’t work 
miracles, I don’t know but what they have, 
—almost, such strange things have hap- 
pened; and that blessed Rufus Choate don’t 
swear a word!” 


3 A Brave Lady. 
4 
POPPY-BLOOUS. 
: BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 
66 T-\ON’T pluck the poppy blooms, my child,” Today I stand on the garden site. 
The gardener said to me, °T is ploughed and sown with wheat. 
As, pausing in his work, he smiled, The roses fair have vsnished quite, 
As wise 28 wise could be. And frailer flowers sweet. 
‘ “ The poppy is a fickle flower, Yet gayly sway the poppy bells 
The frailest flower that grows: Above the wind-rocked grain t 
Its bloom will fall within an hour. To pluck out all these self-sown flowers 
Choose rather, child, the rose.” The farmer strives in vain. 
¥ “Don’t trust the love of a fickle boy,” Over and over my field of life 
My grandsire said to me; Has been sown with pain and care, 
* But give your heart to a steadfast man, And friendship’s roses could not brook 
J Who will guard it tenderly.” The frosty winter air. 
I snapped the poppies’ milky stems, Smiling, I watch the red blooms crest 
And smiled with wayward joy; The waves of the golden sea; 
For my heart was held in captive thrall For, oh! the love of that fickle boy 
By that winsome, fickle boy. Is the one thing true to me. 
New Yorx, June, 1883. 


FRIEND of the writer once had the 
' good fortune to travel from Brussels to 
Paris with a young Irish officer and his 
wife, an Antwerp lady of only sixteen, of 
‘great beauty, and much innocence and 
naiveté of manners. The officer had been 
in the battle of Guatre-Bras, as well as of 
Waterloo ; and to him our friend was indebt- 
ed for must interesting information, impart- 
ed to us in our boyhood. 

An anecdote of his fair Belgian, which 
this officer justly took some pride in re- 
lating, will further serve to give an idea of 
the kind of scenes then occurring, the hor- 
rors and the dangers of which it is so diffi- 
cult to properly describe. 

He was living in cantonments at Nivelles, 
having his wife with him. The unexpected 
advance of the French called him off on a 
moment’s notice to Guatre-Bras; but he 
left, with his wife, his servant, one horse, 
and the family baggage, which was packed 
upon a large ass. Retreat at the time was 
not anticipated ; but being suddenly ordered 
on the Saturday morning, he contrived to 
get a message to his wife to make the best 
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of her way, atténded by the servant, to 
Brussels, The servant, a foreigner, had 
availed himself of the opportunity to take 
leave of both master and mistress, and make 
off with the horse which had been left for 
the use of the latter. 

With the firmness becoming the wife of a 
soldier, she boldly commenced on foot her 
own miles, leading the 
ass, and carefully preserving the 
No violence was dared by one 
nocent a pilgrim, but no one could afford 10 
assist her. She was soon in the midst of 
the columns of the retreating British army, 
and much retarded and endangered by the 
artillery. Her fatigue was great; it rained 
in water-spouts, and the thunder and light- 
ning were dreadful in the extreme. She 
continued to advance, and got upon the 
great road from Charleroi to Brussels at 
Waterloo, when the army, on the Saturday 
evening, were taking up their line for the 
awful conflict. 

In so extensive a field, and among eighty 
thousand men, it was in vain to seek her 
husband. She knew the sight of her there 
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would only have embarrassed and dis- 
tressed him; she kept slowly advaneing to 
Brussels all the Saturday night; the way 
choked with all sorts of conveyances, 
wagons, and horses; multitudes of the 
native fugitives on the road, and flying into 
the great wood ; and numbers of the wound- 
ed working their painful way, dropping at 
every step, and breathing their last. 

Many persons were actually killed by 
others, in the desperate efforts of the latter 
to remove impediments to their escape ; and, 
to add to the horrors, the rain continued un- 
abated, and the thunder and tightning still 
raged as if the heavens were torn to pieces. 
Full twelve miles further in the night this 
young woman marched up to her knees in 
mud, her boots worn entirely off, so that 
she was bare-footed; but still unhurt she 


continued to advace; and although thon 
sands lost their baggage, and many their 
lives, she calmly entered Brussels in the 
morning in safety, and without the loss of an 
article. 

In a few hours after her arrival, com- 
menced the cannon’s roar of the tremendous 
Sunday; exposed to which for ten hours 
she knew her husband to be; and after a 
day and night of agony, she was amply re- 
warded by finding herself in his arms, — he 
unhurt, and she nothing the worse on the 
Monday. 

The officer told our friend the tale with 
tears in his eyes. 

It is said that when some one remarked 
that it was quite in the spirit of Elizabeth of 
Siberia, our heroine exclaimed, — 


“ My mother said the same.” 


PECULIARITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


HE first effect of Nova-Scotia climate 
on a visitor from the United States is 
very peculiar. After landing in almost any 
of the beautiful harbor towns scattered 
along its coast, he becomes aware in a little 
while that the restless energy of his Ameri- 
can business life is rapidly departing; and 
in place of a constant desire to work ! work ! 
work! at the expense of everything in the 
way of rest, pleasure, or good health, he de- 
velops a very accommodating and easily 
Satisfied sort of mood, wherein he readily 
adapts himself to the country’s quiet cus- 
toms, and is constrained to spend days or 
‘even weeks in the recuperative pursuits of 
natural enjoyment. All this, without doubt, 
in a gfeat measure results from atmos- 
pheric causes, and the same agents have 
much to do with the peaceable hospitality 
‘so marked a characteristic of Nova Scotians 
in general. Thus vividly illustrating how 
wonderfully sensitive our organizations are 
to the influence of invisible forces, every- 
where active, but operating through special 
channels in each separate locality. 

Another phenomenon of this peninsula 
calculated to attract the notice of strangers, 
is the prevalence of fog all along its exten- 
sive Atlantic coast. Scarcely a day passes 
without yreat masses of the suspended bub 
bles which form this appearance, rising 
from the saline flood some distance at sea, 
and then sweeping rapidly inland, until the 


coast becomes invisible and navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous. One of these vapor 
tabernacles is often constructed with mar- 
velous quickness, as a case in the writer's 
own experience well illustrates. On one of 
the latter days of the past June, while our 
ship was steaming slowly along just out of 
sight of the land, several of us on board the 
coaster Alpha were noticing the »emark- 
ably clear weather, scarcely a clond: being 
visible, and the horizon all about unusually 
well defined; when, all at once, we detected 
a light fringe of vapor hovering over the 
water off to the northeastward. At first it 
showed but the faintest suspicion of a fog, 
but soon began to spread in every direction, 
and drifted down upon us so rapidly, that, 
before an hour had passed, we were envel- 
oped in a cloud so dense that nothing what- 
ever was visible more than a hundred feet 
distant. 

The must probable origin of these heavy 
vapets is found in the radically different 
temperatures of two great ocean currents 
running up and down the coast. The 
Arctic River that comes from Baffin’s Bay, 
after rushing through the Strait of Belleisle, 
crosses the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then, 
flowing around both sides of Cape Breton, 
erters the Atlantic. But here it is met by 
the Gulf Stream, whose tremendous north- 
ward-tending tide forces it shoreward, and 
causes its chilly waters to run along the 
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coast of Nova Scotia and New England, 
and thence in a southerly direction until 
finally absorbed by the tropical ocean. The 
Gulf Stream is nearly ten degrees warmer 
than this northern tide, and the atmospheric 
complications resulting from adjacent waters 
of such different temperatures, generate mist 
in amazing quantities. Whenever the wind 
happens to blow on shore, and that is almost 
every day, the fog is sure to come with it. 
At present the line of demarcation between 
the tropical river’s deep-blue surface, and 
the polar current’s azure flood, is about fifty 
miles from land. All evidence goes to show 
the distance is constantly decreasing. And 
when, in a few more years, portions of the 
Gulf Stream begin flowing west of the 
Grand Bank, into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and back along the Nova-Scotia coast, these 
localities must show a temperature equal to 
that of any corresponding latitude on earth. 
Already a marked change has occurred in 
Nova Scotia. Winters are less severe and 
summers much cooler than formerly; and 
authentic records kept for the past sixty 
years indicate a steady tendency toward a 
mild and humid climate, resembling that of 
western Europe. 

The inhabitants of this peninsula have 
not yet been thrown into angry perplexit 
by the advent of that pugnacious little good- 
for-nothing, the English sparrow, and every 
summer native warblers reside in orcherd 
and forest, with nothing to prevent their 
having a royal good time, except the pres- 
ence of a few hawks and their own misun- 
derstandings. During June, July, and Aug- 
ust, these singing birds are so numerous 
that they seem to occupy almost every tree 
and bush. The song-sparrow, red-breast, 
brown thrush, yellow bird, and a few golden 
robins begin their symphonies when morn- 
ing’s first tinge appears low down in the 
east, and never grow a until twilight 
has extinguished her last lamp; while, at 
almost any time during the twenty-four 
hours, is heard the mysterious notes of a 
certain strange minstrel, whom no one has 
ever seen while he was singing. This mu- 
sicis arich flute-like call, and varies from 
one to half a dozen notes; the most com- 
mon tune being an almost exact rendering 
of the first four notes in the well-known 
hymn, “I ’m Going Home,” when heard, 
while one is walkizg a secluded woodland 


th, or in the quiet of evening. This mel- 
ow repeat is almost unrivaled in purity and 
clearness of expression, conveying to every 
appreciative listener a sort of fascinating ex- 

ession, never forgotten. The song has 

en variously ascribed to the yellow ham- 
mer, biue jay, and the common blackbird. 
But those who have investigated most care- 
fully, believe it is produced by a species of 
the toad, who, being a sort of ventriloquist, 
throws his musical voice about in a manner 
that makes the discovery of his position im- 
possible. 

During the warm season these regions 
are a very paradise of flowers, and in out-of- 
the-way places the ground is literally cov- 
ered with these achievements of fragrant 
beauty. Recently, while passing through a 
dense forest, the writer caddent) came up 
on a clearing of several acres in extent, 
where the entire space was absolutely hid- 
den by wild roses; the blossoms being of 
every possible shade, from deep crimson to 
periect white, and giving forth a perfume 
fairly overpowering in its delicate swect- 
ness. But when we attempted to gather a 
few of the choicest, their petals Instantly 
fluttered to the ground and left nothing but 
thorn-covered stems. 

The number of lakes, ponds, and small 
rivers in Nova Scotia is almost beyond 
numeration. Queens County is especially 
favored in this respect; and beside Lake 
Rassigwol, a splendid sheet of water some 
twenty miles long, and about ten miles in 
width, from which the Liverpool River 
flows, there are many smaller ies con- 
nected with streams that join the Liverpool 
and Medway, or empty directly into the 
ocean. These quiet floods, as yet unvisited 
by many sportsmen, are inhabited by great 
numbers of excellent fish. Trout, perch, 
and horned pout are the most common. 
And on visiting almost any stream at the 
right time, an expert angler is certain of 
securing a long string with but slight labor. 
Natural scenery in this delightful lake coun- 
try affords many examples of calm splendor. 
As we wander by the gently flowipg streams, 
at almost every turn, some revelation of the 

eat Constructor’s handiwork opens be- 
ore our vision, and through every aspect in- 
vites us to go forward until the verdant 
ace has proved but the gateway of still fair- 
er prospects beyond. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


{Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] © 


PANEL. 

A very pretty panel is made of light-blue silk, 
one yard in length, and a quarter of a yard in 
width. Line with stiff white muslin, fringe the 
lower end two inches deep, and sew a piece of 
dark navy blue piush about three inches wide 
just above the fringe; hem the upper end, and 
run in a small flat stick. Get three peacock 
feathers, and sew them down flat through the 
centre of the panel. A narrow ribbon is at- 
tached to each end of the upper edge, and a bow 
made in the centre from which the panel is sus- 
pended. Cc. R. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


WIDE TUNISIAN LACE. 

Cast on thirty-one stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, 
narrow, over, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, 
natrow, over, knit one, over, knit six. 

SEcoND Row.—Knit six, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit three, over, narrow, knit one. 

THIRD Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, nar- 
row, over, knit five, over, slip one, narrow, throw 
over slipped stitch, over, knit five, over, slip 
one, narrow, throw over slipped stitch, over, knit 
five, over, knit six. 

FourTH Row. — Cast off four, knit. one, over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

FrrtH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

S1xtH Row.—Knit three, over, knit one, 
over, slip one, narrow, throw over the slipped 
stitch, over, knit five, over, slip one, narrow, 
throw over the slipped stitch, over, knit five, 
over, slip one, narrow, throw over the slipped 
stitch, over, knit four, over, narrow, knit one. 


A FOOTSTOOL. 

A footstool, convenient also as a receptacle 
for brushes and blacking-box, may be made of a 
common pine soap-box. Nail a strip of wood 
across the inside of the cover, near each end, to 
make it strong. Fasten the cover on the box 
with hinges, and put on the bottom four small 
castors that can be bought cheap. The box is 
now ready to cover. For this purpose cretonne 
is very pretty. Cut the strip for the side wide 
enough to turn over on the inside, and at the bot- 
tom, and fasten down with tacks. For the top 
allow for turning in around the edges, and for 
stuffing. Excelsior, which can be got at furni- 
ture stores, is very good to stuff the top, and 
much cheaper than curled hair. It gives a pretty 
finish to fasten the top cover on with brass-head- 
ed nails. 


PIN-CUSHION, 

Quite small, square pin-cushions a the work 
basket are very useful. 

Cut a piece of flannel the desired Le make, 
and stuff tightly with odd bits of soft yarn or 
zephyr, and cover with bright, fine flannel or 
cashmere, and feather stitch around the seams. 

Many people stuff cushions with cotton, which 
is abominable, for scraps of zephyr are ever so 
much better. 


DOLL’S FURNITURE. 

Any article for her doll never fails to please a 
little girl, Common spools are quickly meta- 
morphosed into toy ottomans by covering with a 
bit of gay chintz or silk, putting a little wadding 
in at the top for a cushion, and tying a piece of 
ribbon around the centre. A cigar box, set on 
end, makes a doll’s wardrobe, if furnished with 
rows of small white tacks, on which to hang the 
tiny dresses. A little varnish or polish improves 
it. A wooden box can be converted into a doll 
house, by setting it up on end, and running one 
or two shelf-like partitions across to divide it in- 
to rooms, the lower serving for kitchen, and the 
others for parlor and bedroom. The walls 
should be nicely papered, or painted, and the 
floor carpeted. 

Then furnish with chairs cut oyt of card- 
board, and a bedstead made from a pasteboard 
box, and furnished with spread and pillows. 

A toy stove, and set of dishes, such as may be 
purchased at any toy store, will be suitable fur- 
niture for the kitchen. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brigos, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to December Puzsles. 


112. — Bandanna. 
113. — SharPness 114. — ToWer 


LasHing Movidy 
Drled CaRat 
ALe ToMes 
Oo CoWer 
EMu ©1Out 
CrAte BlOts 
CerTain O1Den 
HarsHness 


115. — Flagellation. 118, — Conspirator. 

116. — Magistrate. 119. — Protestation. 

117.— Intemperate. 120. — incendiary. 
I2.—SENEGAL_  123—Rose 


ELEGIT cArp 
NEVEN caNt 
EGER thoU 
GIN toNe 
ay? aChe 
L Unit 
122.— Mo RmO sLit 
AmEeR chUb 
DuPIl1E masS 


124.— Persist, priests. 125.— States, tastes. 
126. — Amence, demean. 127. — Boss, sobs. 
128. — Jutay, Purus, Xingu. 129.— Bismarck. 


26.— A Charade. 


“It’s TOTAL, frst,” the mother said, 

“ And time that you prepare for bed. 

Now let me see my frst ast down, 

And prayers repeat without a frown. 

Then, when the frst again shall rise, 

The frst can greet him with bright eves.” 

MAUDE. 


Word Anagrams. 
La count? 34. — I counted, Dr. 
— Dance at ten. 35-— A scratcher. 
29. — Gas rent. 36. — Reach cart. 
30. —O drums sure. 37-— A sturdy A, 
31.— Rats meet. 38. — Dirty core. 


— Our gate. 39. — River dates, 
33-— Put Al in. 40. — All bid, sir. 
MUFTI. 


41.—A Square. 
1, A military movement-; 2, To reverence; 
Inspissated turpentine; 4, One who calls; 5, 
boy's name. FREAKS. 


42.— A Novel Double Diamond. 
Across: 1, A letter; 2, The black beetle; 3, 
Pertaining to gold; 4, A vehicle; 5, A letter. 
Down: 1, A letter; 2, Excavated ; 3, Relating 


to an order of architecture; 4, To dress; 5, A 
letter SERASKIER. 


43-— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In married, not in wed; 
In shoulder, not in head; 
In mirthful, not in gay; 
In crimson, not in gay; 
In cherish, not in love; 
In toucan, not in dove; 
In languid, not in weak; 
In cabbage, not in leek ; 
A species of the primrose seek. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 


Deletions. . 

44.— Delete intention, and leave to grant. 

45 — To give up, and leave to govern. 

40. — Execrated, and leave healed. 

47-— To adorn with embossed work, and 
leave to cover. 

48.— To imitate, and leave bashful. 

49. — Rising to a top or head, and leave con- 
tended. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


50.— A Numeral Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 22 letters, is a quota- 
tion from “ Macbeth.” 
The 5, 1, 12, 1, 21, 22, is vellow. 
The 8, 7, 6, 4, is a long, hollow pipe. 
The 10, 9, 2, 3, is a lost child. 
The 13, 14, 15, 16, is a ruler, 
The 17, 18, 19, 20, isa fish. Cyrit DEANE. 


51.—A Charade. 
First come with attending pomp and show, 
Second is to continually fret and blow; 
Combine, and you will surely know 
That WHOLE is authority to high and low. 
RIcHARD III. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Feb. 10, we will 
send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next-best 
list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were re- 
ceived from Mufti, Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. 
L., Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Maude, Teddy, Vixen, 


I.'O. T., A. Mary Khan, Vinnie, Judith Lee, 


and Birdie Brown. 


Prise-Winners. 
Mufti, for the largest list of answers; Katie 
Smith, for the next-best list. 
New puzzles of all kinds are now wanted for 
publication, RUTHVEN. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BrREAD-CAKE.— Two cups of light bread 
dough, one-half cup of sour milk, one and a half 
cups of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one- 
half cup of butter, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one cup of chopped raisins. Stir all in but the 
raisins, dust them with: flour, and stir in last. 
Let it rise for a half hour, then bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 


A RicH CHRISTENING OR BRIDE CAKE.— 
Put one pound of butter in a bowl, and beat it to 
a cream with a wooden spoon; add to it one 
pound of Vienna flour, half a pound of currants, 
half a pound of glazed cherries, half a pound of 
raisins, one pound of sultanas, half a pound of 
citron, two ounces of blanched almonds, and one 
dozen of bitter ones, chopped very finely, the 
grated rinds of one orange and one lemon, half a 
nutmeg grated; mix all these thoroughly well to- 
gether; then beat up the yelks of four eggs, add 
to them one pint of cream, half a gill of brandy, 
one gill of sherry, one teaspoonful of essence of 
vanilla, and a half a teaspoonfui of essence of 
lemon ; before mixing, add to the flour, and so 
ferth, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder ; mix 
the whole together, pour in a buttered tin, and 
bake two hours. 


Lemon PuDDING.—One-half cup of butter, 
one cup of sugar, grated rind of two lemons; 
tub ail together smooth ; add yelks of three eges, 
one cup of milk, six butter crackers soaked in 
hot water; bake. When done make a meringue 


of the whites of the eggs, spread on the pudding 
and set in the oven to brown. 


BoILep FisH.— After well cleansing a good- 
sized fish, put into a fish-kettle, and set into a pot 
of boiling water well salted; let it boil for twen- 
ty minutes; take of vinegar sufficient to cover; 
put into vinegar one ounce of cloves, one of all- 
spice, and one of pepper whole; boil all to- 

ther for fifteen minntes; when nearly cold 
on over the fish; let it stand for two or three 


Gems. — One quart of sour milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of melted lard, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of soda. Add flour enough 

to make a stiff batter. Bake in gem irons and 
serve hot with butter. ; 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.—Is there 
anything in any of the numerous advertisements 
of the Royal ing Powder to show that the 
Royal does not use Ammonia and Tartaric Acid 
as cheap substitutes for Cream of Tartar? Or 
is or the slightest insinuation 
in these advertisements, teat Cleveland’s Superi- 
or Baking Powder contains anything but the 


purest Grape Cream of Tartar and Bicarbonate 
of Soda, with a small portion of flour as a pre- 
servative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a cheap, 
leavening gas, which is not to compared, in 
the practical test of baking, with the more de- 
sirable Carbonic-Acid gas generated by the ex- 
clusive use of the expensive Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, and 
judge for yourself of its superiority. 


CHOCOLATE-CREAM Drops. — Mix one-half a 
cup of cream with two of white sugar; boil and 
stir full five minutes; set the dish intu another of 
cold water, and stir until it becomes hard; then 
make into small balls, about the size of marbles, 
and with a fork roll each one separately in the 
chocolate, which has ‘n the mzan time been put 
in a bow] over the boiling teakettle and melted. 
Put on brown paper to cool. Flavor with vanil- 
la, if desired. This amount makes abcut fifty 
drops. 


ORANGE CAKE. — Two cups of flour, two of 
sugar, one-half cup of water, the velks !f five and 
whites of three eggs, a pinch of salt, one tea- 
spoonful yeast souilien and the juice and grated 
rind of one orange. Bake as for jelly cake; 
beat the remaining whites of the two eggs to a 
stiff froth, sweeten to the taste, and add the 
grated rind and juice of an orange. Spread 
each layer of cake, and brown a little in the 
oven, 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE is useful in 
dyspepsia. It gives the stomach tone, and im- 
parts vigor to the whole system. 


ORANGE MARMALADE, ScoTcH STYLE. — 
Score the oranges in quarters, and peel them; 
carefully remove all the white skin, and leave 
only the yellow rind, which put on the fire, with 
plenty of cold water, and boil till soft. Squeeze 
the juice and pulp, keeping out the white skin 
and seeds. Put it on the fire with as many 
pounds of loaf sugar as you have of oranges, 
weighed before they are cut. When boiled half 
an hour add the yellow rinds, which must be 
cut into chips; boil until it jellies, and the chips 
are cooked through, and transparent and tender. 


PRESSED CHICKEN. — Boil until tender. Re- 
move the meat from the bone and chop very 
fine, keeping the white and dark meat separate. 
Boil the liquor until it will jelly. Butter a deep 
dish and place in it a layer of the dark meat, 
season and cover with the liquor, then a layer of 
white, and so on until the dish is filled. Place a 
weight on it and it will mold firmly. 
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. #DITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORTHINGTON’s ANNUAL. — This is a hand- 
some and pleasant book for children. It is in- 
tended as a gift volume, and none could be more 
acceptable to the young folks, for it contains 
some choice engravings, interesting stories, and 
colored lithographs. The price is $1.50 per 
copy. 


CHATTERBOX, JUNIOR, another publication 
which R. Worthington, of New York, has issued 
for the holidays, tells its own story, for it is for 
boys and girls, and will prove very interesting to 
them, being filled with delightful engravings and 
short, interesting stories, The price of the book 


is $1.25, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss H.— We do not need the novel you 
want us to examine, so will not spend our time 
in looking it over. As usual, you forgot to send 
a 3tamp for a reply to your letter. 


Epina. — We spent two hours in putting into 
shape the manuscript, and then had to give up 
the whole matter, for we could not spare more 
time, and dropped it. The story is the most 
careless piece of work you ever sent us. You 
can do much better, and have on several occa- 
sions. 


AN INDORSEMENT.— We have rece*ved the 
following note from the hands of an unknown 
friend, and take much pleasure in publishing it, 
as it is an emphatic indorsement of the position 
assumed by the author of “ The Belle of Aus- 
tralia,” in describing life as he found it in Mel- 
bourne and the mines: — 

Mrs. Joseph H. Farnum, whose husband has 
been a captain in the English merchant service 
fer nearly thirty-five years, in speaking of “ The 
Belle of Australia,” said, — 

“This story is a perfect photograph of Aus 
tralian life, as I saw it while tiving in Melbourne’ 
from 1857 to 1861. The adventures, the man. 
ners and customs, the conversation and the 
characters in general, are faithful representations 
ot what was common in the Island Continent at 
that time. But, while I was among the residents» 
many of the battles between the authorities and 
miners or bushrangers, were far more impor- 
tant and sangunary than any described in this 
volume. I was greatly interested in the novel, 
and think all its features are excellent. The 
word pictures being especially vivid and accu- 
rate.” 

May. — May, you dear child, if you had want- 
ed an answer to your note, asking for criticism, 
you should have sent a stamp. We can’t spend 


quarter of an hour, writing a letter, and pay the 
postage, especially when the business does not 
particularly concern us, You are a nice little 
girl, May, but you must learn the ways of the 
world now, as at some distant day. Always 
send a stamp when you desire a stranger to ans- 
wer vour letters. 


A. H.— The case is as we have stated many 
times, and yet no one seems to understand it. 
We have at least five hundred contributors. We 
can use thirty articles a month. Now if the five 
hundred writers send in one story a month, the 
‘Treader can see that we soon cloy with goudness, 
and some one must be neglected. We do not 
need more than four articles from the same pen, 
and to continue to buy would fill our safes, and 
deplete our pockets, and they are not overrun- 
ning with wealth. So if writers have their man- 
script returned they must take a hint and know 
that we are amply supplied. 


California home, some day, but not until 
after Mr. Thomes’s new story is published in 
book form. We sent you a check for your last 
sketch. Glad you lke your new position. Many 
thanks for the publication. We have looked it 
over with nuch interest. W2 can hardly believe 
that such great changes have taken place as the 
book represents. You must be very happy in 
your new home, sufrounded by fruit and flow- 
ers. 

SPORTSMAN. — In regard to the game laws of 
Massachusetts the following information is fur« 
nished for your guidance this winter and next 
spring, It is useful to any one who takes an in- 
terest in fish. Trout, landlocked salmon, and 
lake trout can only be taken from April t till Oc- 
tober 1; salmon only between May 1 and August 


1; black bass from July 1 to December 1. 


C. S. B.— We hope to visit you at your. 
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Most men of conspicuous wealth, aren 
and eminence, commenced life as r 
This was true of Peter Cooper, A. T. Stewar*, 
Gov. Morgan, the elder Vanderbilt, Evarts, 
Edison, Draper, Dr. Samuel Pitcher, and others, 
who have stamped their genius and enterprise up- 
on the city of New York. To men unaided by 
inheritance, New York is indebted for her met- 
ropolitan influence, opulence, and philanthropy. 
Here is largely concentrated the nation’s bank- 
ing capital and its commerce. Besides her 
thirteen hundred churches, imperial park, great 
bridge, and innumerable palatial residences, 
New York is the largest manufacturing city in 
America. With her suburbs, she has 18,000 
manufacturing establishments, run by 316,000 
operatives, employing $286,000,000 capital, and 
turning out a yearly product of $780.000,000. 
Among the notable establishments of this kind, 
which have obtained national celebrity, is one ob- 
served by tourists as they pass upon the elevated 
railroad, opposite St. Paul’s church-yard. As 
Dr. Samuel Pitcher, the founder of this great in- 
stitution, has apparently captured the mothers, 
not only of this nation but of all Israel, and 
through his printing-presses and otherwise is ex- 
erting a silent but consequential influence in the 
“homes of millions of persons, a few words re- 
specting the man and his enterprise will be of 
cosmopolitan interest. From this establishment 
emanates not alone the numerous bottles of Cas- 
toria for which it is said, children in all climes 
indulge “ the toying smiles of redundant health,” 
but also the familiar annual New York “ Re- 
ceipt Book ” and Almanac, filled with interesting 
stories, which probably is read py half our people. 
Dr. Pitcher graduated at the head of his class, 
settled at Hyannis, near Buston, and rose to emi- 
nence in his profession while still a young man. 
The success attained by him during the epidemic 
of cholera infantum, which prevailed with such 
frightful fatality in the Eastern States, in 1850, 
caused Dr. Pitcher to select children’s com- 
plaints as a specialty in his medical practice. To 
preserve infant life thereafter became Dr. Pitch- 
er’s mission. Realizing that the average of hu- 


man life is less than twelve years, he saw thata 
majority of our species die in infancy and child- 
hood. Provi 


He lectured in 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


elsewhere, upon the physiological, dietic, and 
——_ treatment of children, and particu- 
arly upon the injurious effects of narcotics and 
opiates, so frequently administered in the shape 

paregoric syrups and mysterious panaceas., 
Dr. Pitcher’s practice extended so rapidly and 
far, that it became necessary for him to adopt a 
general prescription for general use. Entertain- 
ing a repugnance toward secret remedies and 
empiric methods, he boldly printed the formula 
of his prescription on his labels and published it 
to the world, thereby challenging the attention of 
physicians everywhere. It was very generally 
adopted by the profession as not coming under 
the head of “ secret remedies. A report made 
by the Pathological Society of New York, in 
1862, says, — 

“The Castoria prepared by Dr. Samuel Pitch- 
er has been found to be a valuable adjunct to 
the materia medica, and free from morphine or 
other injurious substance.” 

Thirty-three years ago, Dr. Pitcher was manu- 
facturing Castoria in a small kettle over a stove 
in his kitchen. Soon the kettle gave way to a 
cauldron, and finally the cauldron gave way to 
the immense steam vats.and busy lefts of the 
coe great laboratory building on Fulton and 

ew Church Streets, New York. In one de- 
partment, kept under lock and key, may be found 
samples of the mint, senna, and other ingredi- 
ents to be used in manufacturing Castoria, with 
scales, retorts, and chemical apparatus, by which 
every article is weighed, tested, measured, and 
graded. Any article not up to the exact stan- 
dard of quality, is rejected, tor “to nothing,” re- 
marked the superintendent, “is the success of 
Castoria so greatly due as to its. uniform 
quality.” Unripe, decayed, or otherwise im- 
properly cured ingredients are removed from the 
building. 

Throughout the premises in assorting material,. 
filtering the extracts, filling, corking, labeling, 
wrapping, and boxing the bottles, cutting corks, 

rinting directions and the familiar receipt 

k, keeping the buoks and shipping the g 

several hundred men, boys, and girls are em- 
pioyed. We were informed that there is hardly 
a train, steamboat, express or ocean steamer, 
leaving New York without being partia!ly freight- 
ed with this Castoria. Thus from small begin- 
nings Peter Cooper with his glue pot, and Samu- 
el Pitcher with his kettle, have not alone digni- 
fied labor, and shown to younger men the advan- 
tage of undeviating integrity in what they under- 
take, but from the small voices in many scat- 
tered homes, like distant brooklets forming the 
great — stream, they have received their 
praise, and by honest dealings have amassed for- 
tunes, by which they could found institutions and 
in a larger sense become the acknowledged bene 
factors of mankind. 


“ Honor rests not in name, but in the heart, 
He ’s most a man who acts best his part.” 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


CARE OF THE COMPLEXION. — Pimples on 
the face are usually the result of improper diet, 
or mode of life. The tendency of some skins to 
frequent eruptions of these troublesome visitors 
is constitutional, and only the strictest care of the 
mode of living will keep them from appearing. 
With others they are only occasional and can be 
more easily controlled. But in all cases their 
primary cause is a diseased state of the system, 
and this must be attended to if there is any desire 
to keep the skin smooth and healthful-looking. 
In the first place, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the necessity of the daily bath to keep the 
_pores of the skin open. Otherwise, the used-up 
matter that would thus be thrown off is retained 
in the system, making the b!ood impure and de- 
ranging the action of the organs. The face being 
the only part of the body in which the pores are 
kept open, the festering impurities make their 
appearance here in the shape of unsightly pim- 
ples. Good, wholesome foud, that contains but 
little matter that is not nutritive, is another requi- 
site. Much butter, fried articles and greasy food 
must be eschewed. Plenty of exercise out-doors 
and pure air at all times are als necessaries. 
Oranges or lemons eaten a short time before each 
meal will be found beneficial. The great requi- 
site is to keep the blood pure and in swift circu- 
sation. If this is done there will be no need of 
medicines and nostrums. Carvolic soap or pine- 
tar soap should be used by those troubled with 
pimples. Hepatic spots, or, as they are often 
called, moth patches, are the invariable signs of 
diseases of the liver and can be removed only oy 
medica! treatment, which will remove the cause. 
It must be supplemented of course by wholesome 
living. Pastry, puddings and fried foods cannot 
be indulged in, and there should be a free use of 
all kinds of seedy fruits. 

On the much-mooted question of artificial im- 
provement of the complexion a great deal is said. 
But one thing at least is sure, which is that the 
ingenuity of man has not yet devised powder, 
paint or ointment that has the tone of the health- 
ful complexion. There is none that does not 
give an appearance, a shading, a tone that is dif- 
ferent from that which the complexion naturally 
has. There are few that do not contain injurious 
ingredients. The white paints and powders usu- 
ally contain bismuth, which is very injurious to 


the skin, deadening it and leaving it sallow and 
parchment like. 


EGYPTIAN KNITTING. — The Egyptians of the 
present — Kepts as well as Arabs —run about 
with bare feet. The ancient Egyptians, on the 
contrary, who are now only to be seen in a dried 
condition in museums, possessed a very good me- 
thod of knitting stockings, as is shown in the 
collection at the Louvre, in Paris. In the grave 
of a mum:ny there were found a pair of knitted 
stockings, which gave the surprising evidence, 
firstly, that short stockings, resembling socks, 
were worn by the ancient Egyptians ; and second- 
ly, that the art of knitting stockings had already 
attained great perfection in ancient Egypt. 
These curious stockings are knitted in a very 
clever manner, and the material, fine wool of 
sheep, that might once have been white, is now 
brown with age. The needles with which the 
work was done must have been a little thicker 
than we should choose for the same purpose, and 
the knitting is loose and elastic. The stocking 
is begun just as we make the design, only in the 
simplest manner, with single thread; but in the 
continuation of the work it is not simply plain, but 
fanciful. The usual border of the stocking 
which prevents the rolling up of the work is nar- 
row, consisting of a row of turned-up loops; and 
the circle, the nicely shaped heel, which is a little 
different from our method, show a very skillful 
hand. But in the point of the stocking there is 
a characteristic difference between the Egyptian 
stockings and modern socks. While ours end in 
a rounded point, the Egyptian stockings run out 
in two large tubes of equal width, like the fingers 
of a glove. This strange shape is made to suit 
the sandals, which are furnished with a strap 
fastened about the middle of the sandal; and as 
the strap has to be laid over the stocking the di- 
vision is needed. 


THE FRENCH TRUFFLE.— The flavor uf the 
French truffle varies according to the locality. 
In the northeast of France it is gray in color, and 
nearly tasteless; farther south, in the Isere and 
the Gard, it has a musky taste, which grows 
stronger in Savoy; in Burgundy, it is small, dry, 
and has a flavor of resin; bnt the Quercy or Pe- 
rigord truffle, angular in shape, firm, and marked 
with yellowish streaks, is the one dear to gourmets. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A DISTRESSED MAIDEN. 
He kissed me, — and I knew ’t was wrong, 
For he was neither kith nor kin: 
Need one do penance very long 
For such a tiny little sin? 


He pressed my hand! That was not right + 
Why will men have such wicked ways? 
It was not for a moment quite, 
Yet in it there were days and days! 


There ’s mischief in the moon, I know* 
I ’m positive ( saw her wink 

When I requested him to go: 
I meant it too — I think! 


But, after all, I’m not to blame: 
He wok the kiss! I do think men 

Are born without a sense of shame! 
I wonder when he come again! 


“T came to tell you this morning that you 
might as well stop them proceedings in chancery 
for a bill of divorce,” said a soft-eyed thing about 
twenty seven years old, as she came into a Lara- 
mie lawyer’s office. 

“Decided to live together as man and wife 
again, hey?” 

“No, not that — not that! You see Obadiah 
strolled away to Leadville two years azo, and kind 
of give me and the kids the grand shake. Since 
then I’ve been rustling in my gentle, unobtrusive 
manner to make a stake. I’ve wrote to him oc- 
casionally whenever I had leisure, and kind of 
rounded him up for not chipping in with his as- 
sessment, but he never represented. That kind 
of irritated me, and I asked you last week to get 
me a divorce. If I paid all the assessments my- 
self I thought ’twould be no more than square to 
get all the dividends. But this morning I got 
news from Leadville that has changed my notion 
alittle about the divorce.” 

“ Sent you some money, did he?” 

“No, not that. He didn’t even writs to me; 
but I got a paper with a big blue mark around a 
piece in it, which conveys the intelligence that 
Obadiah was hung there on the roth by request! 
It seems that he got to jumping lots and stealing 
horses between meals, and people got down on 
him. Then he salted a claim over on Buckskin, 
and sold it for $40,000 to a tenderfoot from away 
down East. He made several flowery breaks 
like that, and the popular feeling seemed more or 
less turned againsthim. Several weeks ago Oba- 


diah stole a pair of mules from a man who be- 
longed in Kokoma, and next night went back to 
get a neck-voke and monkey-wrench that be- 
lunged to the wagon, and happened to run intoa 
possle of vigilantes lookin’ for a job. They took — 
Obadiah over to a tall, limber tree, and let him. - 
stand on a bronco pony plug under the lowest 
limb, while they tied a clothesline around his 
windpipe. Obadiah told them he was not much 
of a bare-back rider, and he did not know wheth- 
er he couid dothe trick or not. They slid the 
clothesline over the limb and hit the broncoa lick 
with a quirt. The bronco was a high-life plug, 
and had been raised in luxury, so he got mad 
when they hic him, and lit out some. That left 
Obadiah in a good deal of suspense. He wig- 
gled around a little and got embarrassed, and 
didn’t seem to know what to do with his hands 
for awhile. Then he became more calm and 
composed in his manner, aud the crowd made a 
present of him to the coroner. I wypte to the 
authorities to send me his check-book and a state- 
ment of Obadiah’s bank account, and whatever 
you’re out on this divorce hvooraw will be all right; 
understand, I’d rather let the vigilantes fix up my 
law business than to die of old age waiting for 
chancery anyhow. That’s the kind of a grief- 
stricken relic I am!” ‘ 


A little ten-year-old chap the other day begged 
his mother to ask his father to get him a* >> 
suit of clothes. ‘ 

“My Sunday suit looks so shabby,” 
“ You tell him, mamma.” 

“ Why don’t you ask him yourself?” inquired 
the mother. “Don’t you think that would be 
the best way?” 

“Oh, no, mamma!” he exclaimed. “You ask 
him, please. You are so much better acquainted 
with him than I am.” 

His mother did the asking, after that, of © 
course, and the suit was bought. 


“ Yacob, I dells you more as a huntert dimes 
alreaty yit dot you moost nicht sprech pack on 
me in Scherman dalk.” 

“ Fader, I forgit somedimes.” 

“You moost nicht dot somedimes fordot. You 
moost like your fader him done when him vas a 


“ And what was that, fader?” 
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“I moost English sprechen all der dimes vhen 
I don’d vas so pig asa leedle tog yit. Und you 
see dot vas vhy I got me dot language to a fine 
point down.” 

“ Fader, do you want me to learn you or you 
learn me?” 

“ Fur vhy you dose vay talk? You make me 
aschamed fon meinselef fon you.” 

“T can speak English better than you can now, 
fader.” 

“Gott im Himmel! You eonsuld your fader 
dot vay! Ven I vas not half so big like you I 
- sprechen me dot English talk so veller as a 
schule deacher. You got you too schmard! 
You dinks you more as your fader knows? I 
schook dot schmard fon you out! I learn you 
vone lesson — you moost nicht more schmarder 
peen as your fader. Dem pad gompany vas vhat 
der madder vas mit dem pad poys like you. 
Vhen I vas a poy yit I knowd four times more as 
mein fader, aber I don’d told him dot. I vas doo 
schmard for dot. I don’d vas so dumb like you! 
Ouf I mein fader him dold dot him hang me by 
mein coat-collar oop mit his left handt und vhip 
mein pehindt mit a cow-skin hide shoost like 
dis "— 

But he didn’t show Yacob how it was done. 
Yacob was too smart for that. He knew four 
times more than his father. That’s why he 
dodged out and off down the street at the fastest 
smal!-boy rate. 


A TEASE. 
A brown-eyed maid 


With coy glance played 
Sad havoc with my heart: 
Her shining eyes, 

Her winsome sighs, — 
Are they coquetry’s art? 


Her charming ways 
Still hold me while I ’m doubting. 


But, if her love 
I strive to prove, — 
Unconscious ‘how she’s hurting, 
With laugh and pout 
She falters out, 
“ Dear me! I’m only flirting!” 


Almost everybody has gone courting, or want- 
ed to, Everybody bas gone or seen some one 
else go. 

It is just as natural for a young man to go 
courting as it is for a dog to bark at the moon, or 
a duck to take to water. The thing is born with 


him, and it is developing all the way along, until 
he gets to be sixteen, eighteen or twenty, and then 
the climax is reached, and he knows what is the 
matter with him— he wagts to “ pay attention” 
to somebody. 

Scientific observers tell us that the younger the 
fever called love is taken the milder it runs and 
the less liable it is if not well handled to leave 
lastingly bad results behind it. 

Therefore, it is best to have it young. 

When the young man falls in love, he thinks 
nebody on earth knows anything about it but hime 
self, when the fact of it is, everybody he is ac 
quainted with is cognizant of it. It can’t be cony 
cealed. It breaks out all over him, and every- 
body laughs at him, just as if the whol+ world 
had not been through with the same thing, and 
been going through with it ever since Adam 
woke up to find his girl ready-made and courted, 
and no other fellow, with more money, lying m 
the background. The youth who is in love loses 
his appetite. Baked beans and fried onions 
have no charms for him. Tripe cannot tempt 
him; plum pudding does not touch the spot, 
He is living on her smiles, and feasting to his 
soul’s content on the memory of how she pressed 
his hand last night, while her heartless pa was 
volunteering the information that he always shut 
up his house at ten o’clock. 

He becomes absurdly particular about his shirt 
bosoms, and it seems incredible what a vast 
amount of agony twenty-five cents’ worth of linen 
done into plaits can cause him! His necktie is 
also a source of distress, and if he manages to get 
the right hitch once in twenty times trying he is 
lucky. 

He gazes a great deal at the moon, as if he had 
thoughts of embarking in the weather-prophet 
business; and he studies the stars, and sighs, with 
his hand on his side, like a school-boy who has 
been eating green apples; and he reads poetry of 
the Tennyson brand, and perhaps — poor wretch 
— takes to ryhming himself, 

When he does this he is pretty badly off, and 
he will not be likely to get over it till some hard- 
headed and hard-hearted publisher, to whom he 
offers it for print, calls his affecting lines “ weak 
as dish-water,” and kindly advises him to “ put 
his head in soak.” 

He feels that without her he shall die. Perish 
the universe, and all in it, before he forgets her. 
The stars may fall, the sun dissolve in blackness, 
the ocean beat itself into dry land, but his love 


shall never die! It is as eternal as the heavens, 


and considerably more so. 
He spends his money in sweemeats, ard smells 
like a candy-shop on two legs. He is redolent of 
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perfumery. His hair is oiled to perfection, and so 
are his mother's wall-paper and tidies. 

His mustache, if it be visible to the naked eyes, 
is scented, and he feet of it lonyingly, as if he 
depended on it to stand by him and help him on. 

It is amusing to see what tenderness develops 
itself in his heart for everything about her home. 
He thinks her father and mother are paternal and 
maternal wonders. Her Aunt Sally is charming. 
Her mischievous little brother Tom he tolerates, 
even when the Thomas aforesaid lets his new colt 
loose, and it costs him twenty-five dollars to put 
the buggy together again, and pay for the old ap- 
ple-women and baby carts he has smashed up. 

The cat at her house is an interesting animal, 
aud the dog is a prodigy, though he cannot help 
swearing when the canine in question amputates 
one leg of his pantaloons while he is trying to 
serenace his darling by the help of an old rheu- 
matic accordion and the silver light of the moon. 

He loves the place of her abiding. The two- 
story, green-shaded house which contains her is 
a fairy palace, and he doesn’t uotice how badly it 
needs shingling. The front yard, where there 
are growing two lilac bushes and a bunch of tan- 
sy, is enchanted ground. He leans over the one- 
hinged gate as if he adored it, and is never so 
happy as when he sits on the broken-springed 
hair sofa — that always goes off with a crash 
when you sit down, as if it were frightened — by 
her side. 

He is in love, and the world is a place of glory, 
and everything in it is glorious. He does n’t no- 
tice that she is freckled, and he is as “ mad as a 
hen” when his envious sister says she paints and 
has got a turned-up nose. Turnec-up nose indeed ! 
Her olfactory organ is simply perfect! 

He lives in this high-pressure condition for a 
few weeks, and then he begins to tone down. 
He gets cold going out nights to look at the mvon. 
He sees other girls who have feet and hands 
and eyebrows nearly as nice as hers. She snubs 
him for her cousin from the city, and he gets in 
a tearing passion, and throws the slippers and 
the watch-case she made him in the grate, and 
she gives him back his five-dollar ring, and the 
fat is all in the fire! 

And then both of them are ready to go through 
the same thing again with somebody else. 

But courting days are pleasant while they last. 
No, young men! Brace up and go courting 
while you can, for by and by you will have to turn 


your attention toward raising a family and running |- 


for Congress, and you have n’t any time to lose. 


“Did n't I tell you that I did n’t want to see 


you in this court-room again ?” asked a police- 
court judge of an Irishman. 

“Vis, sor.” 

“ And did n’t you promtse that I should never 
see you again ?” 

“TI did, yer honor.” 

“Then why do I see you ” 

“ Because ye re not blind, yer honor.” 


THE BABY. 
Who is it coos just like a dove? 
Who is it that we dearly love, — 
The brightest blessing from above? 
The baby. 


While silent watch the angels keep, 

Who smiles so sweetly in his sleep, 

And oft displays its dimples deep? 
The baby. 


Who is it keeps us all awake 
Throughout the night till day doth break, 
Because it has a stomach-ache? 

The baby. 


Who is it swallows every pin, 

Great chunks of glass, and bits of tin, 

And then yells all the time like sin ?, 
The baby. 


Who is it that may grow up mad, 
And make his mother sick and sad, 


Then thrash his kind, indulgent dad? 
The baby. 


“Do you want to see some fun?” said a small 
boy to his father. 

“Don’t care it I do,” he replied. 

“Well, let ’s go and listen to Deacon Dumpy 
tack down his carpets.” ‘ 

“TI don’t think there ’ll be anything funny in 
that,” scornfully snorted the parent. 

“Don’t, eh? Youseem to forget that the dea 
con stutters.” 

“ Ah,” said the old man, 

Then they went over to hearken, 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Popperman to her hus- 
band last evening, “I was looking over a bundle 
of old letters today, and found this one which 
you wrote to me before we were married, when 
you weré young and sentimental.” 

“ What does it say ?” 

“I'll read it. 

“* Sweet idol of my lonely heart, if thou wilt 
place thy hand in mine, and say, “ Dear love, I 
"ll be thy bride,” we ‘ll fly away to some far 
realm, — we ’Il fly to sunny Italy, and ’neath soft, 
cerulean skies we ‘li bask and sing, and dream 
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of naught but love. Rich and costly paintings by 
old masters shall adorn the walls of the castle I 
1 give thee. Thy bath shall be of milx. A box 
at the opera shall be at thy command, and royal- 
ty shall be thy daily visitor. Sweet strains of 
music shall lull thee at eventide, and warbling 
birds shall wake thee from thy morning slumber. 
Say ves, and fly, oh, fly with me.’ 

“ And I flew,” said Mrs. Popperman. “ But if 
I had been as fly then as I am now, I wouid n't 


have flown.” 


TO THE “ BOYS.” 
Here ’s a health to the humorists everywhere, 
Who help to free life from its cumbering care! 
Who show poor humanity how to unload 
Their cares by a process of fun ala mode! 
Whether story with plot so intense, 
Or a joke with a climax immense, 
Or a pun with no glimmer of sense, 
Or an anecdote getting quite old, 
So often it now has been told, 
Though the crowd will greet 
Old friends whom they meet 
With a rollicking shout 
They ’d never let out 
For the newest pun 
Under the sun! 


To the funny men, 
Who, with tongue and pen, 
“Come up all smiling’ again-and again! 
Marsie. 


“Look here, young man,” said a Somerville 
parent to his daughter’s lover, when the latter 
entered the parlor to make his first call of the 
indoors’ season, —“lvok here, you burned up a 
good deal of coal and kerosene last winter, com- 
ing around here and staying tili eleven and half- 
past eleven two or three nights a week. N w, I 
ve no objection to your visits, as you are a re- 
spectable young man; but you ’ve got to find 
your own fuel and light this winter. I can't af- 
ford to keep fires running and a lamp burning 
in this parlor al! winter.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the young man cheer- 
fully. “I’m willing to share the expense; but 
you should hardly ask me to bear the whole of 
it. Suppose you furnish the fire, and I supply 
the light.” 

“All right,” said the parent, as he turned to 
leave the room. “1 ’m willing to bear my share 


of the expense as long as you are willing to bear 
yours.” 

And he left the room. 

“ Let ’s see,” said the clear-headed youth, as 
he sat down beside his lady love, “how much 
oil did we burn last winter, Sadie?” 

“ Why, John,” she replied, with a blush, “we 
did n’t burn a lampful the whole winter.” 

“T know it,” said John, with a laugh; “but 
you need n’t tell your pa what a soft thing I ‘ve 
got on him.” —-.Somerville Fournal. 


There are but very few people who are aware 
of the pleasant life a newspaper man leads. His 
pathway is strewn with the brightest of flowers, 


and upon a downy couch he reposes. His daily 
life is one continued round of unalloyed happi- 
ness. This is why so many young men aspire to 
become editors. 

There is no end to the fun there is in the busi- 
ness, as will be learned from reading the follew- 
ing of an Eastern editor, whose stvle of writing 
was calculated to arouse people to deeds of gore. 
Being himself not much on his muscle, he found 
it necessary to keep a fighting editor, and he had 
a speaking tube connected with the pecler’s 
room, to call him when danger required. 

One day a gentleman, whom the editor had re- 
ferred to as a “cross-eyed dromedary,” came in 
to request a correction, and as the fighting editor 
was out, he did not respond to the signal of dis- 
tress ; and while the editor and his visitor were 
on the floor under his desk, the former agreed to 
correct his mistake, and the irate man left. 
Pretty soon a gentleman from the rural districts 
came in to give the editor a big squash, and geta 
notice, and about the same time the fighting 
editor returned, and the boy in the room told 
him the boss wanted help. The man of war was 
quick to respond, and dashing into his chief’s 
room, and seeing the latter in somewhat disor- 
dered condition, the result of his previous visitor, 
he thought the countryman was the cause of it, 
and clinched him; and after staving up some 
furniture, ran the victim across the street to 
where an empty hearse was standing in front of 
an undertaker’s shop. Into the vehicle he 
jammed the farmer and shut the door. The 
commotion he had created scared the horses at- 
tached to the hearse, and they started off on a 
dead run. People soon noticed the runaway and 
ran after it, and were shocked at beholding the 
hearse collide with a post and become a com- 

plete wreck, and their horror at seeing a human 
body precipitated to the sidewalk was only 
equaled by their amazement at seeing it spring 
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nimbly to its feet, yelling “Murder!” They 
thought it an attempt to bury a man alive, and 
part of them went and got the undertaker tu 
lynch him, while the rest pursued the farmer, 
who was found hiding ina swamp. And after he 
was brought in it took over three hours to get 
matters explained, and then the farmer went be- 
fore a justice of the peace and made affidavit 
that he hoped to be struck by lightning if he 
ever entered a newspaper office again. 


He was telling the story in the billiard room of 
a Denver hotel. Said he,— 

“ There were three of us, you see, and Nevada 
was a cold climate fur us. We were dead broke, 
half-starved, and clear discouraged, when along 
came a New-Yorker. He would n’t play cards, 
would n’t be robbed, and we could n’t stick him 
with forged land-patents or bogus pre-emptions. 
One day we trailed out and dug a hole into a hil! 
and salted it a bit, and rushed back and offered 
the New-Yorker the big discovery for three 
thousand dollars cash down.” 

“ And he bit?” 

“ Took right hold like a pair of pincers. Why, 
he never even stopped to beat us down. We 
made a cool thousand apiece and made for 
*Frisco.” 

“ Purty cool that was.” 

“Well, Idunno. If there was anything cool 
in that transaction it was the way that New- 
Yorker hunted up a pard, and set miners to 
work, bought machinery and took over seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars out of that ’ar 
hole inside of eight months! May be we ’ve got 
over feeling flat, but I guess not.” 


“T don’t altogether like this young man Milli- 
kin who comes to see you so often. I hear he is 
nothing but a poor dry-goods clerk,” is what the 
head of the family said to his daughter one day 
at the dinner table. 

“ He is a very nice young gentleman,” replied 
the daughter. “ Besides, he is something more 
than a poor dry-goods clerk. He gets a large 
salary and is manager of one of the departments, 
and expects some day to have an interest in the 
business.” 

“TI hope he may,” responded the old man; 
“but he strikes me as a very flippant, imperti- 
nent young person, and in my opinion he should 
be sat down on.” 

“ Well, I have invited him to take tea with us 
this evening,” said the daughter; “and I hope 
you will treat him polite at least. You will find 


him a very different person from what you sup- 
posed him to be.” 

“Oh, iI! treat him politely enough,” he said. 

That evening Mr. Millikin appeared at supper, 
and made a most favorable impression upon the 
old gentleman. 

“He is a clever young fellow, after all,” he 
thought. “I have done him an injustice.” 

It was just here that Bobby spoke out. Bob- 
by was a well-meaning boy, but too talkative. : 
“Papa,” he ventured, “you know what you 
said today at dinner about Mr. Miliken? that he 
was an impertinent young man and ought to be 

sat down upon” — 

“ Silence, sir!” shouted the father, swallowing 
a mouthful of hot potato. 

But the little boy would n’t silence. 

“It’s all right,” he continued confidentially, 
but in a whisper loud enough to be heard out-of- 
doors; “he has been sat down upon. Sister 
sat down on him last night for two hours.” 

After this dinner went on more quietly, owing 
to Bobby’s sudden and jerky departure. 


On being asked what made him so dirty, a 
street Arab’s reply to his Sunday-school teacher 
was, “ You say I ‘m made of dust, aud I s’pose it 
works out.” 


A MODEL BOY. 
When General Washington was young, — 
A thirteen-year-old boy, — 
He never would permit his tongue 
To utter, ‘‘ What d’ yer soy ?”’ 


Whene’er his papa used to whip 
Him till he could n’t rest, 

He ’d never give him any lip, ; 
Nor yell, “ Pull down your vest.” 


No matter how much his teacher swore, 
When at him George did grin, 

He never shouted, ** Shut your jaw!” 
Nor screamed, ‘* Wipe off your chin!’’ 


THE ORIGIN OF MANY CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 


Their Common-Sense and Successful Treatment. 
By R. V. Prerce, M. D., Author of the “Peo- 
ple’s Common-Ser.se Adviser ” (over 
goo pages, nearly illustrations, price, $1. 
and of the World’s De 
pensary and Invalid’s Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with branch at No. 3 New Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, England. 


The importance of the function performed by 
the liver, as a blood-purifying and excretory or- 
gan, can scarcely be over-estimated. The foul 


and poisonous matters discharged into the blood, 
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in the form of worn-out and noxious elements, are 
absorbed therefrom by a healthy liver, and ren- 
fered harmless by being converted into bile. 
When the liver becomes congested, torpid, or oth- 
erwise diseased, it fails to perform this important 
function, and various diseases result. 

HEART D1sEASE.—The blood, surcharged 
with daily accumulated poison, as the result of 
torpor of the liver, unduly stimulates the nerves 
of the heart, and produces chronic irritation, pal- 
pitation, or undue excitement of that organ, de- 
veloping many forms of heart disease. 

DyYsPEPIA AND COSTIVENESS. — The stomach 
and bowels cannot escape becoming affected, as a 
direct result of liver disease, and costiveness, fen. 
dropsy, dyspepsia, diarrhea, and many other forms 
of chronic disease, are among the natural results. 

S1cK-HEADACHE. — The brain is unduly stim- 
ulated by the unhealthy blood; hence, dullness, 
dizziness, sick-headache (really oniy another name 
for bilious headache), sleepy or nervous feelings, 
gloomy forebodings, and irritability of temper. 

SKIN DISEASES. — The blood-poison, not being 
worked off by the liver, when that organ is dis- 
eased or sluggish, accumulates and filtering 
through the skin becomes so acrid as to produce 
blotches, pimples, erutions, pustules, scaly in- 
crustations, lumps, inflamed patches, acne, im- 

tigo, prurigo, psoriasis, salt-rheum, tetter; or, 

oming still nore virulent, the poison breaks 
out in boils, carbuncles, ulcers, or old sores, that 
are difficult to heal. 

ScroFULOus DISEASES. — A long series of dis- 
eases, commonly known as scrofulous, 1s caused 
by torpor of the liver —the want of proper excre- 
tion of the poisonous, festering matter circulat- 
ing in the blood. These cause swellings about 
the neck, enlarged tonsils, scrofulous sore eyes, 
runniug ulcers, discharges from the ears, catarrh or 
owzna, fever-sores, white swellings, hip-joint dis- 
ease, ulceratton of bones, internal swellings, ul- 
cerations of the liver, kidneys, and womb, and 
other maladies too numerous to mention. 

ConsuMPTION. — The bile-poisoned blood, re- 
sulting from faultv action of the liver, passes 
from the upper and right cavity of the heart to 
the lower cavity, thence directly to the lungs, cir- 
culating through all parts of these most delicate 
organs. The tissues of the lungs are poisoned 
and irritated, and thus invite the scrofulous hu- 
mors with which the blood is burdened. In this 
way consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, 
so defined by all the most scientific authors, is 
established. 

MALARIAL Potsons, which are absorbed from 
the atmosphere taken into the lungs, are elimi- 
nated or rejected from the blood, by the liver, 
when this organ is in good condition, but when it 
fails in such performance, the system suffers from 
chills, fever, dumb ague, congesteve chills, and other 
phases of malarial poisoning. 

THE SymprToms OF LIveR and its re- 
sultant and kindred affec‘ions may differ accord- 
ing to the circumstances, aptitude, temperament, 
age, or constitutional weaknesses of the individ- 
ual and the complications of the disease and its 
stage of advancement. Not unfrequently the 
complexion becomes pale and sallow, and there 
is puffiness under the eyes, bilious or sick-head- 
ache, bitter taste in the mouth, tungue coated 
white or covered with a brown fur, hacking 


cough, fever, restlessness, sometimes an unnatu- 


ral greasy appearance of the skin, at others it is 
dry and harsh, has scaly or branny eruptions, 

imples, dark blotches, and troublesome itching. 

¢ urine is frequently scanty and highly color 

but variable as to quantity and appearance; it of- 
ten produces a scalding sensation when voided, 
and, if allowed to stand, deposits a sediment. 
There is depression of spirits and a decided ten- 
dency to be despondent. The functional powers 
of the stomach are impaired, there is loss or ir- 
regularity of appetite, uneasiness in the region of 
the stomach, oppression, sometimes nausea and 
water-brash, or indigestion, flatulency, and acrid 
eructations; the bowels become irregular, usually 
constipated, and occasionally subject to obstinate 
diarrhoea attended with colicky pains, the stoo!s 
are light clay-colored, sometimes hard and dark, 
again thin and very offensive. During the dav, 
the circulation is sluggish, the feet and hands are 
cold, but at night the pulse is accelerated, and the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet have 
a burning sensation. The foregoing symptoms 
are not all present in any one case, nor are any 
two cases alike in every respect. 

ComMMON SENSE — We appeal to the reader if 
it is not reasonable to suppose that all these mal- 
adies that can be clearly traced to a common ori- 
gin or cause should be cured by the application 
of a remedy known to remove such cause? All 
these several Givisions of maladies are many 
times treated as if entirely unlike in their nature 
and demanding different classes of remedies, ac- 
cording to the peculiarity of symptoms manifested. 
The writer, nevertheless, confidently asserts that 
all the diseases named in this article can be and 
are constantly cured by the use of a potent alter- 
ative or blood- purifier and liver invigorator. 
The active remedial properties of the most effi- 
cient agents now known of the above classes of 
medicines are scientifically combined in “ Golden 
Medical Discovery,” which acts especially upon 
the liver, and through that organ upon the blood, 
cleansing and invigorating the system generally. 

GOLDEN MEDICAL DIScoYERY does not debi i- 
tate the liver by over-stimulation, nor irritate t): 
stomach and bowels by disturbing the delicate 
processes of digestion, neither does it act with 
severity upon the blood; but it operates so gentiv, 
insensibly, and yet with so much certainty, that it 
excites the surprise and admiration of all who 
use it. 

If the bowels are unusually sluggish (chronic 
constipation), it is advisable, in conjunction with 
the “ Discovery,” to use PLEASANT PURGATIVE 
PELLETS, which are powerfully alterative, besides 
being mild, gentle, and unirritating, in their oper- 
ation. They are the natural allies — remedial 
assistants—of the “Discovery,” and the two 
work harmoniously together. They should be 
taken in small doses, and their use persevering] 
followed unti] the bowels are properly Fegulased. 

People who are habitually subject to “ bilious ” 
attacks, sick-headache, and loss of appetite, are 
pleased to find that a course of the “ Discovery” 
and “ Pellets ” furnishes immunity from such on- 
sets, and prevents their usual recurrence. Dis- 
eases of the liver are very fully considered in the 
“Common-Sense Medical Adviser” (nearly 1000 
pages, 300 illustrations, bound in cloth), price 
$1.50, postpaid. Address WoRLD’s DisPENsa- 
RY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MAKE A> | 
Dress 


BY USING 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. ~~ 
be THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
=. FOR LADIES’ ‘COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


From Demorest’s Maszazine, for October : 

For the protection of| «Velvet is in extraordinary this se 

the consumer, we stamp and ond to affor f it were not for the 
’ this year has been brought out a new A 
every second yard. pe of Velveteen ‘as a fine substitute for the fa-| price, no one would 
_ ance, thickness of surface, closeness and de ° not bei 
back of goods, and pile cae ot on. This of suspect its ng 
n is cal e** Baveno,” and we advise 
find the trade Velveteen suits, jackets or made of silk. 
“ resses to order the Baveno. 


% TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 
The Trade Supplied by Mitts & Gian, New York. 4 


PAGE'S VAPORIZER & GRESOLENE 


Cures WHOOPING COUGH, Asthma, Colds, 
Coughs, Croup, Diphtheria and Scarict 
: Fever by Inhalation. 


The impregnated air as the 


owe my 
Restoration. 
to Health 


contagion and ts other 

LENE (C7. O.) is a liguid Coal 

Tar product fer more powerful to the 
than Carbolic Acid in destroying : 


germs. 
THE ENTIRE ATMOSPHCXE PERMEATED, 4 

it is harmless and not unpileas- REMEDIE. 
ant+ when inhaled by infants or . 
healthy perso», Sick rooms are 
continually azodorized, and can 


Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and I 
mors cured by the Cuticcra REMEDIES. 
$1 


Cuticura Resotvent, the new bleod purifier, cleanses 
and Cresolene,G the blood and perspiration of and puisonous éle- 


Bize, € in. in height. 


rgist ra porter, UTicurA, the great n Crve, instan ly allays Itching 
2 of and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
os seg YO: ill be deliv and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
ched, wi Cuticura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
press anywhere in the Requisit prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
vceipt of $2.50, by treating Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Biemishes, D 
170 Wm. st. Sunburn, aa Greasy Skin. 
oad — Cuticura are and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin if 


fut dese Ladies’ Rekber Water 

| BOOKS ON, BUILDING, PAINT. 


Cc. Catalogue, address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William T. 
Boston Supply Co., Dover st., Mass. ' Comstock, 6 Astor Place, Broadway, New York. 


BARNES’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. 


Complete outfits for actual Workshop Busi Lathes for 
Wood or Metal. Circular Saws. Scroll Saws, Formers, Mor- 
tisers, Tenoners, &c., &c. Machines on trial if 


scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. ; 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill. 
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LIO upon their excellence alone have attained an UNPT?OHASED PRR 


YEARS BEFORE 


hich establishes them as unequalled in 


Ww 


fe 


a vennes New Vern 


Absolutély Pure, 


Ths powder peyer A marvel of puri 
kinds, be with the multitude La Wei 
of low-test, phosphate ; $2 ‘Maiden ec, New 
cans. RQVAL. BAK POWDER 


CO., 206 


= 


keepers, thousands them in 


NICKEL SILVER’ 


We fil no order let thas one 


are Fast | 


\Obtained at the ‘late ca (Holland) 
ternational Exhibition; for superiorityovefallother 
be, only medal- 


on are!” 


“makes of Ve 


Guatel 


dt ds a. in -the 


of the kind, this one.is | 

“the: nearest “th ‘Lydns 


that the well-known trade-ma 


= 


most fashionable dress material of the 
is ‘the, woven Velveteen in thes 


The best service is given lym 
‘the Nonpareil Velveteens; they: 


sills 


Examine the back, andy® 


_Is stamped on the back, of ave 
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